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TRON-OLAD SHIPS OF WAR. 


PART IL 


We have been earnestly requested 
by an old lady to go to the War-Office, 
and before finally deciding in favour 
of iron against wood, to inspect some 
excellent photographs of the effects 
of rifled cannon against the poor 
Trusty and other mail-clad targets. 
She tonchingly adds, that her son is 
a naval officer, sthat the great ambi- 
tion of her life has been to see the 
dear boy a captain of a three-decker, 
with her three rows of ports, gilt 
figure-head, and ensign drooping so 
gracefully over the stern; that she 
should have died happy could she 
have once seen him “ make it eight 
o’clock” on board the Duke of Wel- 
lington; everybody saluting him, the 
colours going up, yards going across, 
bands playing, all the boatswains’- 
mates chirruping, all the midship- 
men running about, and one thousand 
men watching the nod of her swan- 
like boy. We feel for her deeply; 
we know that her son, who is almost 
goose enough to make one a convert 
to competitive examinations for the 
rank of captain, must by her family 


. interest very soon get such a ship, 


and we would spare her feelings by 
letting him have one as soon as pos- 
sible; but it must not be. We have 
had enongh of these now useless, 
over-grown, but highly ornamental 
ships, mere dreams in wood ; and duty 
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compels us to take a common-sense 
view both of her motherly object and 
proposal. 

In the first place, we have seen 
sufficient of the effects of round shot 
and rifled balls to readily believe that 
there has been fracture, splinter, and 
wreck. The man who fancies that 
iron vessels are indestructible, must 
be a simpleton; but we again repeat, 
that the only way in which such de- 
struction can be inflicted will be 
from guns equally or better shielded 
in iron casemates. Those photo- 
graphs go to prove that fact, and no 
more ; and they bear in no way upon 
the relative destructibility of armour- 
clad ships as compared with ordinary 
wooden vessels. To do so, photo- 
graphs should have been taken of the 
effects of an equal quantity of missiles, 
at equal distances and under exactly 
similar circumstances against 2a 
wooden vessel of ordinary size and 
scantling. The comparison then 
would be of some service, and we 
should be by no means afraid of the 
issue. 

We will suggest an experiment 
which would fairly test the question. 
Take the Trusty, and one of our use- 
less screw block-ships—the Blenheim, 
for instance; equip them perfectly 
for a sea cruise, but with old stores. 


~~ any vessel that we may possess, 
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equipped with Armstrong’s guns, and 
proceed on a fine day to sea, so as to 
obtain a 6000 or 8000 yards’ clear 
range. Commence action against 
the Blenheim, leaving in her dum- 
mies instead of her crew, and close 
her steadily from a distance of 4 
miles, at a speed of 4 miles an 
hour; use every missile, shot, shell, 
rocket, &c.; and at the end of the 
hour, when alongside of her, if she 
exists, take photographs. 

Then take the Trusty, and treat 
her in exactly a similar manner, with 
equal quantity of projectiles. The 
comparison between the two sets of 
photographs will, we think, be highly 
instructive and convincing. We say 
that the closing rate should be 4 
knots per hour, because it would, in 
chasing, require @ vast superiority of 
speed to come up with an unwilling 
foe at a greater rate. 

At the same time another set of 
experiments should be tried. Take a 
wooden line-of-battle ship; an iron 
battery, with upright sides; and a 
floatirg butt, constructed on the 
model of the ship, with the angulat- 
ed armour patented by Mr. Jones: 
put these three objects at the same 
distance from solid 68-pounders, or 
100-pounder Armstrongs; then open 
fire on them, and let us see which 
is first shattered into a wreck. If 
the iron vessel with the sloping arm- 
our sinks first, we will promise no 
longer to urge the adoption of iron 
plates as a defence for ships of war ; 
but until experiments of some such 
comprehensive character are carried 
out, we shall, relying upon accessible 
data, urge to the utmost this most 
necessary measure. Of the ultimate 
success of iron-clad ships we have no 
misgivings. There will be failures, 
The Gloire and Warrior, within ten 
years, will be superseded by improve- 
ments upon the ideas of Jones’s angu- 
lated side, and Captain Coles’s shot- 
proof battery; but the grand fact 
will steadily work its way, that iron- 
clad ships are the only ones fit for 
warlike purposes, 

The Times, amongst all its great 
acts of public utility, never did 
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Great Britain a better service than 
when, with the co-operation of its 
brethren of the press, it placed this 
question clearly before the people of 
this country; but for that aid, such 
men as Captain Halsted, however 
earnest, would have been equally suc- 
cessful had they tried to make con- 
verts of the Horse-Guards’ clock 
or the lion over Northumberland 
House. They have smoothed the 
way for this great reform, and our 
progress now depends upon the 
energy and expenditure of the Em- 
peror Louis Napoleon and his Ad- 
miralty. His frigate the Gloire 
has tested the fact of iron-clad ves- 
sels being seaworthy or otherwise; he 
has satisfied himself that gunboats 
can and should likewise carry a shot 
and shell-proof battery-—he is going 
to have 300 rifled cannon afloat in 
iron-cased ships of war by the spring 
of 1861. We shall, no doubt, follow 
suit, and sooner or later be ready to 
make as good ashow. It would not 
be natural to expect that this change 
should be wrought without a deal of 
official grumpiness. We don’t mind 
that ill-temper a jot; on the contrary, 
we enjoy it with philosophical com- 
placency, provided they move on— 
** Growl-and-go” we hold to be a 
very good dog. We smile when we 
are told to go and read Sir How- 
ard Douglas’s fifth edition,* where- 
in he says—‘ It is generally be- 
lieved that iron vessels, however 
convenient and advantageous in 
other respects, are utterly unfit for 
purpeses of war;” and that he is 
sure “iron vessels are, and will be 
found, unfit for all purposes of war,” 
even to carrying troops: because we 
remember the fable of the shield 
with two sides, on one of which 
some men alone will persist in 
gazing; and we can point to the 
Gloire and Warrior, and say we 
utterly and entirely disagree with 
Sir Howard Douglas. We enjoy 
amazingly the wrathful indignation 
of committee-men who for years 
have been pondering over the ques- 
tion and have not arrived at sound 
point-blank conclusions; above all, 





* This eminent writer on naval gunnery—the founder of it, we may say, in Bri- 
tain—deserves every respect at our hands; although we are perfectly willing to 
be guided by him upon questions of artillery, still, on all the many professional 
points involved in iron-clad ships, we cannot think him a safe or impartial guide. 
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do we cheer with delight when an 
indignant Bumble expresses a desire 
to know, sir, “ How the what’s-his- 
name, Printing-House Square, the 
Quarterly, or Blackwood, could know 
anything about the subject, when 
neither one or the other were pre- 
sent at the siege of Badajos, or the 
battle of Algiers?” Ah! ah! how 
should they, indeed? Yet they do} 
it arises simply from the fact, that 
professional men are probably the 
writers in all cases, and that it is a 
common-sense question which, as in 
the great case of “ Brown Bess versus 
Miss Minné,” could be appreciated 
by most intelligent people. 

We will now to the more serious 
part of our task—that of conveying 
to the reader the natare of all the 
vast changes proposed, and to show 
how much has already been learnt 
since the Gloire entered her na- 
tural element, on the 9th July 1860. 
In the first place, it is found that 
a ship of war propelled by a screw 
requires to be constructed upon the 
fuliowing general principles, in or- 
der that her steam-power yield the 
most favourable result, combined with 
ship seaworthiness: Her length re- 
quires to be seven times as much, and 
her draught orght to be about half as 
much, as her extreme breadth. The 
breadth, it will be observed, is there- 
fore the most important quantity, 
for on it depends length and depth— 
ergo, size and capacity. In a man- 
of-war this breadth—or beam, as it is 
called—depends upon her armament ; 
and up to the present day heavy 
guns require greater beam than 
small guns, unless, as in our gun- 
boats, the heavy gun works on a 
pivot in the centre of the vessel, and 
becomes a starboard or larboard 
broadside gun as occasion may re- 
quire. In all other vessels, how- 
ever, including the Gloire and War- 
rior, the old fashion of broadside 
guns is adhered to; and, conse- 
quently, the builder has to allow, in 
estimating the beam of his ship, for 
the guns on each side being brought, 
when square, perfectly within the 
ship’s side, to enable them to be 
loaded; then a passage-way has to 
be left between the breech of the 
guns and the hatchways; and, lastly, 
the width of the wide hatchways 
has to be taken into consideration. 
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The beam, therefore, of an ordinary 
man-of-war may be said to be— 
thickness of sides + waterways + 
length of the guns + gangways + 
width of the hatchways — or five 
items, of which the guus and hatch- 
Ways are the most important; and 
as the guns have been increasing in 
length and weight, so have ships 
been increasing necessarily in quali- 
ties which render them less handy, 
less able to navigate shoal or nar- 
row seas; and, inasmuch as size re- 
quires more horse-power of steam to 
drive it, engines have been increas- 
ing, consumption of fuel augment- 
ing, and the expense of naval fleets, 
ear by year, arriving at a still more 
frightful figure. Beam, therefore, is 
the difficulty, let that be borne in 
mind, and we will pass on to give a 
general idea of the Gloire; and 
our reason for not being too minute 
in details is simply this, that we do 
not think she is at all the model for 
England to copy, any more than the 
Lave was a floating battery which we 
should have closely imitated in 1855. 

Let the reader picture to himself a 
vessel of 250 feet in length, and 21 
feet beam, with almost a vertical 
stem, a French stern, and consider- 
able sheer in her upper deck-line ; 
she has twenty small ports of a side, 
each of them considerably wider than 
they are high; and out of her peer 
nineteen rifled 50-pounders of a side. 
The ports, at the lower edge or * sill,” 
are about 6 feet out of water, and the 
top of her bulwark nearly 15 feet 
from the load water-line. She bas only 
two pivot-guns on her upper deck, 
but there is an iron redoubt, the cap- 
tain’s post, which is loopholed, and 
within it the upper-deck steering 
apparatus is fixed. Sbe has three 
schooner-looking but heavy lower 
masts, stuck with a thoroughly mi- 
litary air—bolt upright—at ordinary 
distances, These masts have very 
long mastheads, as if to give sup- 
port to a topmast when the lower 
rigging is cut away or cast adrift. 
Gaffs and booms denote a fore-and- 
aft rig. Her bowsprit is a movable 
one, apparently like a heavy cut- 
ter’s, and the funnels of her engines 
stand between the main and mizen 
masts. Her engines are of 900- 
horse power, and her crew are 600 
stout Frenchmen. Such is the 
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Gloire—in outward appearance a 
very different craft indeed to our 
pretty coquettish corvettes and long 
dreamy frigates of to-day. But she 
possesses fighting qualities of which 
none of them can boast. The whole 
side of the Gloire is overlaid with 
an iron mail, said by excellent au- 
thority to be really of steel, which, 
although it possibly varies at the 
bow and stern, is, we know, in the 
centre, of 13 centimetres, or 5.1 inches, 
thickness ; and she can steam, under 
favourable circumstances, 124 knots 
per hour. 

In the construction of this strange 
vessel, Mons. Dupuis de Lome has 
estimated that she sball carry more 
than the usual quantity of ammuni- 
tion and projectiles for her ordnance, 
and three months’ provisions for her 
crew. Her great steam-power, and 
consequent consumption of coal, na- 
turally reduces the lasting power of 
her coal-bunkers; but at full speed 
she still carries five days’ coal: and 
when it is remembered that that 
speed is 18—and the Gloire assur- 
edly goes 11 knots easily—the dis- 
tance which she can traverse be- 
tween her coaling stations will be 
1300 miles, and ample for all prac- 
tical purposes for operations in Eu- 
ropean waters between the Sea of 
Azov and Gulf of Bothnia, where 
there are no coaling stations so 
much as 1000 miles apart. We 
must not forget to mention, either, 
that the upper deck, or roof of 
her casemated battery, is eighteen 
inches thick, so as to give partial 
security from a vertical fire; and 
that her stem is so clear of all the 
usual fancy-work, that the Gloire 
may, whenever necessity calls, use 
it as a means of running down 
a disabled enemy. This vessel is 
now going from port to port, test- 
ing her qualities by an autumnal 
cruise, and enabling the officers at 
the various naval establishments to 
visit and report upon her. As yet, 
the opinions of the French authori- 
ties are all in favour of the principle 
upon which she is built ; the other 
nine vessels, whose shells have been 
prepared, are about to be armoured ; 
and such faith has the success of the 
Gloire given to the Minister of Ma- 
rine, and Emperor, that a hundred 
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gunboats have just been ordered, all 
of which are to carry armour in a 
greater or less degree; and by the 
time the violets bloom in 1861, France 
will have three hundred rifled guns 
afloat in iron-clad ships of war—of 
one class and the other—vessels that 
will laugh at all the brick and mor- 
tar, stone and earth, of our new coast 
defences. 

It is, however, right to mention 
that, having a vertical instead of an 
inclined armour, the Glvuire labours, 
so far as mail-elad ships of war are 
concerned, under the disadvantage 
of having ports upon the ordinary 
principle, as well as being obliged 
to confine the crew in hot weather 
to such a casemated dungeon. Of 
course, this first of sea-going and fast 
iron-clad war-ships has defects; but 
this, at any rate, she has fully proved, 
that the Gloire is as good a sea-boat 
as any of our new heavy ships, and 
does not strain or rack a jot more, 
From the citadel being spread all 
over the vessel, she floats as deep as 
a line-of-battle ship, and her ports 
can no more be opened in a cross 
sea, when going full speed, than 
could be the lower-deck ports of our 
Renown or Hero. But with her 
speed she will naturally select her 
own time and weather for action ; 
and when it is remembered that this 
Gloire is actually afloat, and pos- 
sesses the following peculiar advan- 
tages over every vessel of war in our 
fleet, she is indeed a. craft to make 
the thoughtful ponder :— 

She is faster than any vessel we 
possess, packets and yachts excepted 
—they are vulnerable to shell and 
hot shot, to which she is perfectl 
invulnerable. Rifled balls will tell 
on our wooden ships at 5000 yards 
distance—the Gloire is invulnerable, 
even to those missiles, until ap- 
proached to within 460 yards: these 
facts speak for themselves. 

Let us now turn to the Warrior— 
English mail-clad frigate — rapidly 
being perfected in the works of the 
Thames Iron-ship Company at Black- 
wall. We will go down to her to- 
gether, taking a ticket at the Fen- 
church Street Station, and leaving 
so as to reach the Warrior during 
the dinner-hour of the workmen, 
and thus avoid the terrible noise of 
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all those thousand hammers playing 
away upon as many rivet-heads, 

We are shot ont at the Blackwall 
terminus; the day is fine, and the 
platform is alive with all those plea- 
sant people seen where sailors most 
do congregate. There has been a 
launch at Woolwich and Deptford 
of some wooden frigates; and the 
people of whom we inquire for the 
big man-o’-war building somewhere 
near Blackwall, insist upon our tak- 
ing the next steamer up-river, whilst 
a very unwholesome-looking water- 
man unblushingly says, “Pull you 
about for a shilling, sir; take you 
to Woolwich quite as fast as the 
steamer, sir;” and we occasion great 
scandal to two very demure.looking 
young ladies, displaying the latest 
thing in Magenta and Solferino, and 
whose cousins, they declare, are 
mates aboard of the Indiaman in 
the river, by confounding the false 
waterman, in the words of Mrs. Mala- 
prop, “That no mortal man should 
ever pull us about.” The ladies say, 
“Oh! I never,” but look forgiveness 
as we hasten over the swing bridge, 
and steer, as it were, a little lower 
down the river. A brass plate is at 
last found on a little door in a dead 
wall, behind which, by the demoni- 
acal noise of riveting, we feel as- 
sured that something even worse 
than an iron-clad vessel must be 
constructing. We sign our names, 
and tumble into a wilderness of old 
scraps of wood and iron, cross a very 
dirty-looking ditch which once re- 
presented a tributary of the Thames, 
and stand beside the largest ship in 
the navy—yet the first-born of our 
future fleet of iron-clad vessels. If 
this is the baby, we exclaim, what 
will the full-grown man be? How- 
ever, there is no time to apostroph- 
ise; the workmen suddenly announce 
something to one another with eries 
which make us for a minute suppose 
that all hands are on the point of 
being blown up! We stand breath- 
less; every hammer stops as if by 
magic; the cries cease, and out and 
away on all sides they rush and are 
gone, with a celerity only known to 
a dockyard mattie when it is time to 
cease work. It is one o’clock, and all 


. the workmen are off to dinner. Mr. 


Bascomba, the naval supervisor of 


the contract for building the War- 
rior, is good enough to stay and ex- 
plain. He has been probably all his 
life building wooden ships, and now, 
in the prime of life, just when he 
might look forward with justice to 
immortality in launching his own 
three-deckers, finds himself—most 
cruel fate—placed at the commence- 
ment of the uphill task of construct- 
ing iron-elad ships of war. We feel 
deeply for him; the subject is one 
far too painful for us even to allude 
to; we press his hand, however, with 
sympathetic grief, and internally 
pledge ourselves to be sparing in our 
criticisms of these honest wooden 
ship-builders, and to say as little as 
possible when we find them plastering 
tons of useless ornament on to bows 
and sterns which should be sharp 
and clean as those of a whaleboat. 
We stand under her keel—a long 
line of 360 feet. That keel, however, 
is within the iron skin, which is here 
1% inch thick; and this skin gra- 
dually decreases in thickness as it 
approaches the water-line, or rather 
to 5 feet 6 inches below the water- 
line, where it bends sharply inwards, 
forming a recess in her side to the 
depth of about 22 inches. Forward 
and aft the bottom of the Warrior is 
sharp, and augurs great speed; but 
amidships, we regret to see, that in- 
stead of being almost flat, the floor 
has a considerable rise on either side 
from the keel, forming a midship 
section mach more like a V than a 
U. This promises to encourage her 
rolling propensities; and as if there 
was anxiety upon that point, we see, 
by way of checking such a tendency, 
four little ridges or rolling-pieces fas- 
tened on to her bottom in lines par- 
allel to the keel. Should the Warrior 
touch the ground anywhere—and her 
business will be to get as close to an 
enemy’s fortress as possible—those 
anti-rolling pieces will readily come 
off, and she will then, we think, roll 
most cheerily. Her stern frame is 
rather backward, owing to the care 
necessary in working the huge masses 
of iron required for her two stern- 
posts and the connecting keel-piece. 
Forty-five tons of wrought-iron stand 
before us in two solid vertieal masses, 
connected at their base; through the 
foremost one, in a huge loop, will 
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work the screw-shaft, and upon the 
after stern-post will hang the rad- 
der—quite weight enough, we say, 
suspended at the extreme end of 
such a fine wedge-shaped after-body ; 
and looking wp, we express anxiety 
lest one pound of unnecessary mat- 
ter should be put on to the stern of 
the Warrior. 

Now for the stern; “ What a glo- 
rious bow,” is the involuntary excla- 
mation of all, as we see it springing 
up in a perfect line, for form, speed, 
and buoyancy. We pat the sharp 
fore-foot in love and good-will, and 
think of the bright days and stormy 
nights during which that keen wedge 
of iron will cleave, please God, through 
the blue ocean, making a way of 
safety and of glory for the brave hearts 
that tread her decks. The worthy 
superintendent understands and ep- 
preciates our praise and admira- 
tion. Look to your racing laurels, 
oh Gloire! Here comes the keel 
that will match, and, we doubt not, 
beat you, so far as greyhound quali- 
ties are concerned. To get a better 
view of the Warrior’s beauty, we ad- 
vance and look upwards. The eye 
runs up a perfect line for some dis- 
tance. When—no! yes! there is no 
mistake! By the shade of the immor- 
tal Brunel, here, on a stem and bow 
as fine as—ay, finer than—that of his 
Great Eastern, they are building 
something—a nose, a head, a thing, 
an excrescence—which, since the 
days of the Henri Grace-d-Dien, 
builders have considered it neeessary 
to stick on to the fore-end of our 
ships. “How ean walkee suppose 
no have got eye?” inquires the sa- 
gacions shipwright of Canton, when 
you remonstrate with him on the 
folly of painting an eye two feet long 
on either bow of his junk. Surely we 
are as silly to pile useless weights 
upon the extreme edge of that long 
wedge-like body. But there it is, 
twenty tons at least of iron and 
wood, to be finished off, no doubt, 
with a colossal figure of an admiral’s 
daughter carrying a full blown tulip, 
or the hook-nused effigy of a heathen 
god, with a brass helmet for the 
black-listmen to polish. 

“Oh! Mr. B——,” we exelaim 
mournfully; “oh! Mr. B——, why 
not have done away with that head- 
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knee, we will not say like the Gloire, 
because we agree with you that 
we need not imitate any one; but 
surely the beauty of the Great East- 
ern, the ease with whieh her sharp 
straight stem cleaved the great seas 
of the Atlantie, justified us in try- 
ing to adopt it in the navy,” 
“Lord, sir,” says the worthy ship- 
builder, ‘do you think so?” [| 
wonder at your eye having become 
so depraved, he seems to add, for 
he smiles pitifully at our taste, and, 
deseribing a eurve of beauty in the 
air, pronounces that straight lines to 
stems are offensive to orthodox and 
naval eyes in general. We could find 
fault, but will not unnecessarily, for, 
after all, the Warrior cannot be per- 
fect; and one defeet, more or less, 
signifies little. We shall be wiser 
some day in the matter of long bow- 
sprits, heavy heads, figures, and cut- 
waters. They should have gone out 
when long lean bows came in. 

We now reach to the inclined 
plane, which enables us to ascend 
the seaffulding against the sides of 
this naval leviathan, and here meet 
a communicative friend, who throws 
much light upon the vessel. “ Pray,” 
we remark, “why was the first at- 
tempt to build an iron-clad sea-going 
vesse] carried out on so ponderous a 
scale, for this craft is the tonnage 
of two Royal Alberts?” “ Because,” 
replied he, * this vessel is simply con- 
structed to beat the Gloire.” Just 
in the same way, because the Yan- 
kees launched unwieldy frigates, we 
considered it necessary to do the 
sane. “Humph?’ we ejaculate; 
and we arrive where the iron skin 
from the keel falls sharply inwards, 
forming a recess in the Warrior's 
side. In this recess, which extends 
for 213 feet longitudinally, and from 
a depth of 5 feet 6 inches below 
the water line, to the height of her 
main deck beams, a double layer 
of teak beams is firmly secured; 
one of 10 inches thickness, pass- 
ing longitudinally; and the other 
8 inches thick, vertically. This 
wood-work, called the packing, is 
then overlaid by the armour-plates, 
of wrought iron, 4% inches thick, 
the whole filling up the recess in 
her side, and forming a united thick- , 
ness, of wood and armour, of 22 
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inches. This does not include the 
jnner skin, and a perfect network of 
diagonal and vertical angle-irons, 
which serve to support the ponder- 
ous sides of the Warrior. The ar- 
mour, it will thus be seen, merely 
extends over 213 feet of the 426 
which the Warrior measures over 
all, leaving 207 feet unaccounted 
for, as an armour-clad ship. She is 
only, strictly speaking, an iron-clad 
ship at her centre, with two weak or 
ordinary ends, and may be looked upon 
in the light of a formidable citadel 
floated by the displacement of its own 
body, and assisted by two hnge cais- 
sons, one at either end. We do not 
dislike the idea; it promises many 
good qualities—seaworthiness, speed, 
buoyancy—the perfect separation of 
the abode of the seamen from their 
fighting quarters—the perfect division 
of the casemate from the barrack. 
“ Bono, Johnny,” we exclaim ; “ let us 
now see that the citadel be perfect, 
and able to defend the little town in 
which it stands.” 

We climb the side, and ‘enter the 
main or fighting deck at once. Bless 
us! what a lot of huge port-holes and 
hatchways ; the areas, unshielded, are 
almost equal to that of the shielded 
parts. The sides of the Warrior are 
stout enough where they exist; but 
that vertical armour, pierced with 
those huge port-holes,* we, who have 
faith in the mechanical genius of 
our country, feel assured will soon be 
obsolete. Overhead the deck, with 
only a rise in the arch of 7 inches, 
looks wretchedly weak: it consists 
of half-inch iron-plates, under 4 in- 
ches of wood. The gunners, there- 
fore, on the main-deck, under such a 
covering, will fight in no casemate, 
since a very ordinary mortar will 
drop shell through the upper deck of 
the Warrior. We inquire why more 
strength was not applied to the 
upper deck, and can get no explana- 
tion, unless it be that the strength 
there has been sacrificed to enable 
the Warrior to carry upper-deck 
guns, What! upper-deck guns—guns 
on an open deck, with ordinary 
wooden scantling, in an _ iron-clad 


ship?—surely you are joking, Mr. 
B——! He does not look, however, as 
if he was; and, we firmly believe, does 
not see a single joke in the Warrior. 
She is to carry 36 guns at any rate, 
and here on the main deck casemate 
we have only thirteen ports of a side, — 
or space for twenty-six guns; where, 
suggests a friend, are the rest to go, but 
in the two ends and on the upper deck ? 
Better, we say put only twenty-six 
guns, and three or four hundred men, 
in a proper place for fighting an ac- 
tion, than plant more where slaughter 
is inevitable, There is another seri- 
ous defect: the citadel, according to 
the present plan, is cut off abruptl 
at either end by an armour bulkhead, 
and consequently the really defended 
part of the Warrior can neither fire a 
gun ahead nor astern. This strange 
oversight will prove, we think, fatal 
to her efficiency as a ship-of-war ; 
for it will be compulsory in action to 
place guns and men in the two weak 
ends of the vessel, where the sides 
are only ths of an inch thick, and 
where, in these days of rifled cannon, 
the men must be butchered like sheep ; 
and, in addition to that, every ounce 
weight placed at the extremes of the 
Warrior will neutralise her buoyancy 
in those parts where it will be most 
essential that she should be lively ina 
sea-Way. 

Having found fault, we are bound 
to provide a remedy, or deserve to 
be enrolled amongst the grumblers. 
We therefore say—Let the spirit of 
the casemated battery be carried out 
to its fullest extent ; sacrifice, and it 
may be done easily, every superfluous 
weight and gun, and inch of plank, 
above the crown of the main-deck 
battery ; arch that crown of the case- 
mate 18 instead of 7 inches; and 
instead of carrying the mail-clad 
bulwark straight across the fore 
and after ends of the battery as 
at present, throw them back in a 
curve to admit of either one or two 
cupolas being mounted, so as to pro- 
vice for firing ahead or astern without 
exposing men and guns in the present 
unprotected places. Let the present 
main-deck be the proper upper deck, 





* The ports of the Warrior are, we rejoice to be able to say, being very materi- 
ally narrowed; and critics of our first article, who challenged our assertion that 
it was possible to do so, may yet see the grand fact achieved. 
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with a heavy casemated battery 
amidships—it will not be very pretty 
to look at, but we have had enough 
of handsome ships of late years. First 
invent something that will fight a 
severe action with an enemy, whether 
on shore or afloat, and then let. us 
ornament it with as much ginger- 
bread-work as is desirable. What 
we have suggested will at any rate put 
the Warrior to sea, as a most formid- 
able craft of thirty or thirty-four guns, 
for deep-sea cruising, instead of, as at 
present, being a weak vessel of war 
compared with the Gloire, although 
she may possibly steam one knot per 
hour faster. It is as well, too, to 
remind our readers, that our sugges- 
tion is not purely original, for the 
idea of providing against being raked 
by means of Captain Coles’s invention 
was recommended in the following 
words by the committee of naval 
officers appointed to assist the Royal 
Defence Commission: “ A method 
of mounting guns in cupolas on re- 
volving tables has been submitted to 
the Committee. No trial of this plan 
has yet taken place, but it appears 
to offer several advantages—amongst 
others, the ports may be very small : 
and if bow and stern guns were thus 
mounted, great protection from being 
raked would be afforded.”* 

Big as looks the outside of our first 
mail-clad ship of war, it is not until 
you stand on her upper deck that you 
realise her ponderous length. Then 
it is that the feeling of awe at man’s 
ambition comes home to the mind. 
A length of 420 feet, a breadth of 58 
feet, a tonnage of 6177 tons, and a 
draught of about 5 fathoms water, is 
at once comprehended by the sailor. 
He carries himself on an ugly night 
into the Baltic, Gulf of Lyons, or 
Black Sea, fancies that huge hulk 
under canvass with but little sea- 
room—for remember, the man-of-war 
is not built to disport herself in the 
wide Atlantic, she must do sentinel 
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over an enemy’s arsenal, hug the ugly 
shore, coax herself amongst shoals 
and rocks on dark nights and jn 
dirty weather, just when the enemy 
would hope she was farthest off; and 
then it is the anxious captain will 
wish for a shorter, handier ship, and 
sigh to think the craze of the day 
should have been applied even to 
our new class of vessels; men-of-war 
which otherwise would have been so 
formidable to England’s foes—so safe, 
so secure for her sailors. Here, again, 
the sailor portion of the late Royal 
Defence Commission may justly point 
to their advice too little attended to, 
but which we here re-echo. Build, 
they wisely said, vessels of 2000 tons 
burden, drawing 16 feet water, or a 
little more; let them steam about 
10 knots; look to your Armstrong 
guns (breech-loaders) to enable you 
to carry more guns in the same space, 
and strive to discover a gun-carriage 
with a less recoil. 

Such is the gist of their matter; 
we repeat it as we go down into the 
Warrior’s bold, and regret that the 
chairman of the committee did not 
put his opinion forward more decided- 
ly, less wrapped up in verbose diffi- 
dence. The bottom of the hold of the 
Warrior, for some 25 feet on each 
side of the keel, is constructed upon 
the cellular skin principle, similar to 
that of the Great Eastern; and four 
huge keels, or tubular columns, ex- 
tend in a fore and aft direction to 
give the ship longitadinal rigidity, 
and to bear the weight of her boilers 
and engines, which are to be of 1200- 
horse power. Should the ship ground 
and tear away her exterior skin, she 
will stil] float upon her inner lining; 
and at the same time there are about 
a dozen perfect compartments extend- 
ing across the vessel, to confine leakage 
to any one particular spot. With the 
exception of the bottom of the ship, 
the only other place to which this 
cellular mode of construction has been 


* The Report of this Committee to the Commission figures in painful small 
pee at the end of the Blue-book upon the Defences of Great Britain; and as we 
rinly believe that before another twelvemonth every censible person in this 
country will see the folly of erecting forts of stone or earth for iron-clad ships to 
laugh at, we would earnestly commend that naval opinion to the attention of the 


public. 


The Commission dismissed it with considerable “soft sawder,” but the 


names of Captains Fishbourne, Arthur Cochrane, son of the Earl of Dundonald, 
Nolloth, and Cowper Coles, are a guarantee to the country that some of the 
younger names of the navy were there employed. 
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applied to her bull, is at the fore and 
after ends of the armour-plated por- 
tion. The difficulty of connecting a 
body nearly 2 feet thick, as the centre 
of the Warrior is, to two extremes 
of only ths iron, was ingeniously met 
by bringing on to the 2-feet butts a 
cellular skin of the same thickness, 
and tapering it away forward and aft 
into the ordinary shell of an iron ship. 
To each transverse compartment we 
observe. that a pipe of nearly eight 
inches diameter would lead, con- 
nected with a powerful pump worked 
by steam—a precaution by which the 
risks of sinking by shot-holes received 
below water would be very much di- 
minished ; and we note the ingenious 
wing passages, with screens, intended 
to check splinters, as well as to enable 
shot-holes below water to be easily 
reached. The strength of the vessel 
in every detail was most marked. 
Indeed, when we were told that the 
armour only weighed 900 tons, we 
thought there was, if anything, an 
unnecessary amount of strengthen- 
ings, although the fact, of that ar- 
mour being placed vertically, instead 
of at an angle of 30 or 40 degrees on 
the ship’s side, will cause great Jateral 
strain in rolling, and perhaps, until 
thoroughly tested, it is as well to err 
on the safe side. The iron beams of 
this great Warrior are well worth 
notice. Hitherto the beams of iron 
vessels have consisted of vertical 
plates of iron running across the 
ship, with a row of holes along 
the top edge, to which, by means of 
rivets, two angle-irons were attached, 
forming a sort of letter T, the upper 
part serving as a platform for the 
deck ; and to the extremes of the two 
arms of the T the planking of the 
decks was fastened. These beams 
abutted necessarily on each end 
against the sides of the ship, and at 
right angles to it; the consequence 
was, that when the side plate was 
struck by rifle balls, such was the 
violence of the concussion communi- 
cated through the whole length of a 
beam, that all the rivet-heads would 
fly off, and become so much lang- 
rage, most dangerous to the men sta- 
tioned within the casemated battery. 
This defect of the old iron beams has 
been remedied by the lately invented 
process of welding the edges of iron 
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together by means of a powerful blow- 
pipe worked by steam; and conse- 
quently those on board the Warrior 
are solid masses of welded iron, with- 
out a rivet at the angle-iron. The 
interesting fact that a mechani- 
cal remedy for a defect has been so 
quickly discovered and applied in the 
above instance justifies the hope that 
each one of these new iron-clad ships 
will be an improvement upon her pre- 
decessor,; and hence, the fats expense 
we rush into at first the better. Pas d@ 
pas on va loin, ought to be our motto 
—keep moving, but move: steadily. 
The ingenious means by which the 
iron plates on the sides of the War- 
rior are almost united together, is 
another marked improvement over 
that heretofore applied. The edges 
of the armour-plates are fitted with 
a groove or lip, to allow each plate 
to be closely connected to its neigh- 
bour—thus avoiding a single weak 
point into which a wedge-shaped bolt 
might force itself, and forming one 
great sheet of armour, which would 
be perfect, but that it requires to be 
inclined, and ought to have no ports 
cut through it. 

We may delay no longer, but de- 
scend again to terra firma, and take 
a good look at the Warrior’s majestic 
proportions and beauty as a whole. 
A noble ship indeed; and well may 
Sir Baldwin Walker be proud of her. 
Her grace and elegance, her power 
and speed, come down to us of the 
now expiring fleet of wooden ships; 
the few faults we have found with 
her belong to past times, and with 
them we will endeavour for a while 
to bear patiently. 

“Come and see the steam-ram,” 
urged our companion. Oh! a steam- 
ram. Well, let us go towards it; 
but what is a steam-ram? So we 
hurried on; and were told on the 
way, that, in addition to building 
iron-clad ships of war for purely 
fighting purposes, many intelligent 
officers and sailors, as well as 
civilians, were urging the Admiralty 
to construct vessels capable of cut- 
ting ships down, or sinking them, 
by simply running at full speed 
against their sides with a sharp 
strong stem. The words of Admiral 
Sartorius were quoted in which he 
expressed it as his opinion, that a 
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single steam-ram could, with her 
beak, inflict a greater amount of 
damage in afew minutes than many 
ordinary frigates could accomplish in 
as many days. “She was to get in 
among a fleet at night, sink two or 
three ships, and disperse the rest.” 
She might run into such a port as 
Cherbourg or Spithead at one end 
and out at the other, cracking the 
shells of wooden ships en route, and 
doing as much damage as a bull in a 
china-shop. ; 

“ Friend!” we exclaim, “let us be 
moderate; we will go with pleasure 
to look at a steam-ram, a steam- 
whistle, or, as one naval friend sug- 
gests, a steam squirt, firing a stream 
of molten lead; but, as a worthy 
commodore once observed to us, in 
our salad-days, when in one of her 
Majesty’s screws we were about to 
charge an iceberg—piano! piano! 
—if we are not careful, we shall 
steam-ram, steam-whistle, and steam- 
squirt our iron-clad ships of war into 
disrepute.” The Warrior stares us in 
the face; she is only an armoured 
ship in her centre, and before you 
have got her into the water, you 
want to pile a mountain of iron and 
steel on the beak of a similar vessel, 
only a good deal smaller, and expect 
her to be seaworthy. We perfectly 
agree with Admiral Sartorius, that 
such vessels as his rams will be 
wanted, will be built, and will be 
most formidable; but it assuredly 
will not do to test the question upon 
a hull that has already sufficient 
prejadices to master, sufficient quer- 
ies to solve, sufficient triumphs to 
achieve, as an iron-clad vessel of 
war—pur et simple. However, let 
us look at this Resistance, building 
on the Isle of Dogs. She is like 
the Warrior in all respects, except 
that she is smaller and about a hun- 
dred feet shorter, and her stem is 
adapted to run down vessels. It 
resembles a letter D, and provided 
the necessary strength has been ac- 
quirel without sacrificing any other 
qualification, we shall not find fault; 
but we say, to be a perfect steam- 
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ram, a vessel onght to be con- 
structed especially for it, and that, 
as yet, it is premature to try and 
make an iron-clad ship perfect: as 
a fighting-ship in line of battle, and, 
at the same time, to call for this 
new and as yet untried quality of 
ramming. Let us be clearly under- 
stood to have no misgivings as to 
the possibility of building rams cap- 
able of doing all that Admiral Sar- 
torius suggests. All we say is, 
construct them with that object 
especially in view. 

Time will not admit of our dwell- 
ing any longer upon these vessels; 
it now only remains for us to pass 
to the consideration of how the de- 
fects of the Warrior and Gloire class 
are to be remedied; in doing so, 
we are happily much assisted by the 
ingenious inventions which are daily 
coming to the aid of all seriously in- 
terested in the question. In the first 
place, it has been discovered that if 
the armour be inclined to an angle 
of from 40° to 50° from the direction 
of a projectile fired at such armour, 
it cannot penetrate ;* and this in- 
clination of the sides is additionally 
advantageous, for it throws the 
weiglits in towards the centre of 
motion, it relieves the strain on 
sides, beams, and fastenings; but 
if it still remains essential that the 
platform or deck (of which the 
sloping sides form the glacis) must 
be of such a prodigious width as 
the Warrior’s—namely, fifty-eight 
feet—the beam of a ship with sides 
sloping down to the water from such 
a platform, will be something fright- 
ful; and we have already shown, 
upon a ship’s main beam depends 
length, draught, size, and handi- 
ness. It stands, therefore, to reason, 
that the narrower the platform or 
deck required, the more easily shall 
we be able to adopt the inclined ar- 
mour, or, in truth, the inclined side. 

On the other hand, supposing we 
are able to show that that desidera- 
tum has been attained, there will still 
be certain drawbacks in very narrow 
fighting platforms and sloping sides 





* The patentee of this idea, Mr. Josiah Jones, of Liverpool, has fully established 
that fact in a series of experiments carried on at Portsmouth during the months 
of August and September last; it had been supposed to be the case for some 
time, but was never tested, although the Thunderbolt battery, built in 1855, had 


sides inclined to an angle of 36 degrees. 
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for sea-going vessels. What we have 
taken away from the vertical sides of 
the ship is disadvantageous in two 
ways. There is nothing in the shape of 
the side to prevent a ship rolling very 
deep to leeward, or to prevent the 
sea washing up, and perhaps over her, 
to windward; and the narrow fight- 
ing platform, crowded with gun-gear, 
affords no space as a working-deck 
for the crew, in manceuvring, exercis- 
ing, &c. Fancy, for instance, seamen 
being sent to sea in a vessel whose sec- 


tion should represent two {\'s joined 


together—a pleasant life they would 
lead, for sailors must live somehow 
upon the apex of the upper A as an 
abiding-place, and without any ports, 
scuttles, or ventilation along the 
sides of the pent roof, because, for- 
sooth, every such hole would be a 
weakness to the armour. We have 
no hesitation in saying that the Black 
Hole at Calcutta would be a joke to 
such a craft. However, just at the 
nick of time, Captain Cowper P. 
Coles, of the Royal Navy, eomes for- 
ward with a series of plans and 
models, the result of years of labour 
and earnest research. He gives us 
a narrow fighting platform with a 
wide upper or weather deck; he 
gives us sloping armour combined 
with the upright sides inherited by 
sailors from Noah, the first of 
wooden ship-builders; he promises 
us an impregnable citadel defending 
a habitable and sea-worthy vessel; 
in short, we think, Captain Coles’s 
invention combines, to a greater 
extent than any other proposal yet 
put forward, the following qualifica- 
tions :— 

Firstly. A sea-going ship, whose 
form shall be the perfection of naval 
architecture—that is, a fine entrance 


_or bow, a fine run or stern and quar- 


ters, a goo flat midship section for 
displacement and stability, and a ver- 
tical side which shall assist her buoy- 
ancy when rolling. 

Secondly, A thoroughly fortified 
and casemate’ battery, without ports, 
or any aperture sufficiently large for 


an enemy’s shot or shell to enter; and 
the armour at the same time so placed 
as to offer the greatest amount of se- 
curity to the fighting men, and to be 
least trying to the frame of the vessel 
in a sea-way. 

Thirdly. The guns, instead of being 
placed against the ship’s side, are all 
brought immediately amidships, over 
the centre of motion; and at the 
same time he gives us more power 
of training to the right or left; a far 
greater power of elevation, so as to 
fully develop the capabilities of the 
rifled cannon; we can fire four guns 
right ahead or astern; and, lastly, his 
vessels, when boarded by an enemy, 
will be more difficult to carry than 
any other craft at present in exist- 
ence. 

Fourthly. The whole space occu- 
pied by a pair of rifled 100-pounders 
and their crews is a circle whose 
exterior diameter is 20 feet, and hori- 
zontal area 314 square feet, whereas 
the same guns and crews in the 
Warrior will extend over a space the 
sides of which will be 31 feet by 25 
feet, and the horizontal area 775 
square feet—a point (apart from the 
mere question of increased area, re- 
presenting a larger target) of the 
utmost importance, and involving 
the whole question of the length, 
breadth, size, and speed of these new 
war-ships. 

We will try to convey an idea of 
these vessels, supposing that Captain 
Coles had received permission to 
carry out his views in every respect, 
and that he was simply ordered to 
proluce a 14-gun ship, upon his own 
principle, ont of any of our present 
three-deckers.* 

He would, in the first place, cut 
down a three-decker to the present 
water-line of flotation when she 
has her men, stores, &c., on board, 
ready for a three months’ cruise; 
this would leave her bottom and 
orlop-deck intact, and the centre por- 
tion of her old lower-deck would like- 
wise be serviceable. (See Diagram 
1, @. €.) 





* Captain Cowper Coles would very yy | prefer to test his inventions in an 


entirely new iron vessel, constructed to give 


em full development and justice ; 


but when we remember the enormous amount of wooden material now upon our 
hands, we feel that any application of his plans to the present fleet will recom- 
mend itself to public opinion on the score of economy, and promote the end which 


the gallant officer must have in view. 
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Vertical Section, showing the application of the Shield, Inclined Armour, and 
Vertieal Side to a Wooden Line-of-battle Ship. 
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Fore and 
aft line. 








Horizontal Section of Gun Shield and Revolving Platform. 
Diagram 3. 
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View of Deck, showing the positions of the Revolving Shields in a 14-gun Frigate. 


















Each shield has, properly speaking, only two guns: the extra lines are 
drawn to show the power of training on each side, ahead, and astern. 
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Broadside View of a 14g -gun Shield Frigate. The bulwark amidship has been 
lowered to allow the guns to be seen, Her masts and sails would be those 
of an ordinary frigate. 
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The armour is now applied, cover- 
ing the centre of the ship’s side for 
a length of 150 feet, from 4 feet 6 
inches below water to a certain 
height above the lower-deck level ; 
and, as our diagram shows, sloping 
in at an angle varying from 40° to 
50°, according to the beam of the 
ship—the two upper edges of this 
iron glacis being only 24 feet apart, 
the width necessary for the gun 
platform. A glance at our dia- 
gram will best explain this; & d d 
representing the armour seen edge- 
ways. The exterior coating is 44 
inch wrought-iron over 24-inch 
plates, the two layers worked in 
opposite directions, the one_hori- 
zontal, the other vertical. The ar- 
mour thus consists of 64 inches of 
iron, without any wood, and is fas- 
tened on to an ordinary iron frame, 
well braced, and diagonally secured 
as well as supported by wrought-iron 
spurs or stancheons, 

This citadel, 150 feet jong, slopes 
equally at the fore and after ends, 
and rests upon the orlop-deck. Wing- 
passages may, however, be left for 
increased ventilation, as well as to 
promote the great draught which, 
naturally as well as mechanically, 
will be made to pass upward be- 
tween the upper edges of the inclined 
armour. The deck / Jf, within the 
area of the armour, is not intended 
as the usual abode of the crew or 
officers, All within the armour should 
be the casemate to which the crew 
retire in action; and the space within 
the casemate should, under ordinary 
circumstances, be simply devoted to 
warlike purposes and necessary mu- 
nitions, including powder and shell 
magazines, as well as boilers and 
engines. The barracks for the offi- 
cers and men will be without the 
casemate, as we will shortly point 
out. But, to return to the armour- 
clad battery, it will be observed at a 
glance (see Diagram 1), that if we 
sent a vessel to sea with such sloping 


sides as represented by d dd d, she 
would be very like a half-tide rock, 
and that the weather-deck would be 
useless for any general purpose. To 
meet this deficiency, Captain Coles 
ingeniously suggests that the armour 
be placed, as it were, within an ordi- 
nary iron ship’s side of $ths thick- 
ness, represented by g g g g, carried 
up to about the height of the lower- 
deck ports of a line-of-battle ship, 
6 to 7 feet, or to a height de- 
pendent upon the height the gun is 
to be placed above water, and with 
a flying bulwark A, working in- 
wards or outwards, This vertical 
side should be connected by two iron 
decks to the face of the armour, as 
at NNN’ Nn’, the upper one serving as 
an ordinary upper-deck for the crew, 
and the lower platform as a place to 
stow boats or other light gear. The 
flying bulwark h, similar to those 
now in use in the navy, would mask 
the battery effectually until fire was 
opened, and shelter the crew in bad 
weather from wind and sea. There 
are so many advantages in this mode 
of construction, that we might occupy 
pages in detailing them all, but re- 
frain, and merely point to two, and 
the most important. Any sea break- 
ing over the vertical side will only 
fall as far as the inclined face of the 
armour, and again flow off; whilst in 
rolling heavily, the whole resistance 
of the side g g, instead of the slope 
d d, will assist to check that motion, 
and enable her to recover her equi- 
librium.* 

We now come to the two ends of 
our ship beyond the 150 feet of bat- 
tery. Those two ends are equal to a 
length of 110 feet. They may be 
built of the lightest iron consistent 
with sea-going efficiency, although, 
looking to the fact stated in the an- 
nexed note, it is likely that ¢ths or 4- 
inch iron would be the best thick- 
ness; and everything might be done 
in a sanitary point of view to in- 
sure the crew comfort, whether in 





* We have lately heard of a curious circumstance, corroborative of the haste 


with which we cast novelties aside without sufficiently testing them. It appears 
that during the experiments in 1850, and subsequently, in firing at butts repre- 
senting iron vessels of §ths of an inch thickness, out of seventeen shots from 
32-pounders, fired at the distance of 450 yards, with charges varying from 24 to 
10 |b. of powder, sixteen shot were shivered to pieces on passing through one 
of §ths iron, and converted, says General Sir Howard Douglas in his well- 
nown work (p. 126), into a cloud of langrage too numerous to be counted. Here 
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warmth or ventilation. This is at 
present utterly out of our power in 
wooden ships of war—fighting quar- 
ters are first looked to, then coinfort. 
The consequence is, that in incle- 
ment weather the sickness on board 
our fleets, in spite of every precau- 
tion, is still very great, as an inspec- 
tion of the sick returns in the late 
Baltic fleet will testify. In these 
new vessels, their qualities as men- 
o’-war and comfortable homes for our 
seamen need not clash. Each may be 
made perfect for its especial object; 
but we will have no importation of 
antiquated ideas—no heads, no tails, 
but just a bow and stern, anchors 
carried well aft, not at the extremity 
of a-fine bow ; and the rudder, head, 
and steering gear as simple as pos- 
sible, and secured from shot. 

Take a broadside view of this new 
craft as she is completed, but not 
yet armed. Her lines are as grace- 
ful as any ship in the navy. We may 
paint ribands or ports, gild her 
stem, or smear her stern with ver- 
milion, and make her as coquettish 
as anything that ever floated. Her 
armour is masked as well as her ar- 
mament; and we know that she is 
just threefold stronger than any war- 
ship in a longitudinal direction, be- 
cause she has no great ports weaken- 
ing her sides, and only sufficient scut- 
tles in the two light ends to insure 
due ventilation. 

We will now proceed to arm her; 
and here comes the rub. We pro- 
pose to do so upon an entirely new 
plan,—by placing our guns i the 
centre of the ship, and not at the sides. 
“Good God!” says Baggles, “ you 
must be insane!” Not a jot. We 
are convinced that, inasmuch as 
we gain stability and invulnerabi- 
lity by the sloping armour, so shall 
we obtain steadiness of platform, and 
a marked improvement in the height 
of gun above watey, as well as the 
power of fighting our guns in almost 
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any weather, by having our guns 
ainidships, instead of at the sides, 

Oar fourteen breech-loading Arm- 
strongs, 40-pounders, or 100-pound- 
ers, whichever are available, are ar- 
ranged in pairs on platforms, xs in 
Diagram 2. 

Each platform is constructed upon 
the principle of railway turn-tables, 
The ship-gun platform works upon a 
strong pillar @ a, equal to a strain 
horizontally of 1000 tons, and a series 
of rollers # 2; it is moved round, 
or right and left, by very simple me- 
chanical means applied from above 
or below. The guns, therefore, need 
not be moved for training; and all 
the labour and men now requisite to 
train ship-guns are at once dispensed 
with. Each pair of guns is placed as 
close as possible together ; and apart 
from recoiling and going out again 
upon a slide of a new and ingenioas 
description, they may be said to be 
fixed to the platform. We need 
hardly point out that these guns 
become larboard, starboard, bow, or 
stern guns, as may be necessary; or 
that the guns’ crews, five men to 
every 100-pounder, move round upon 
the platform as it revolves; and it 
will be observed that the arrange- 
ment of the gun-platforms admits of 
four guns firing right ahead or astern, 
as shown in Diagram 3. 

We will now proceed to shelter 
the guns and crews with what per- 
haps is the most ingenious part of all 
Captain Coles’s plan. - Over each pair 
of guns, and resting upon the plat- 
form p p, a cupola-shaped shield, ¢ ¢, 
is placed, having an aperture of 3 feet 
diameter in the flat crown, and two 
small holes in the side, through which 
the outer part of the gans protrudes, 
and in which the guns fit quite tight 
at the sides, but with 34 inches play 
above and below. 

The guns and crew fight thus 
within a 44-inch iron dome, training 
or elevating their gun as may be 


was a strange fact, most invaluable to us at this moment, but which was then 


simp! 


converted into an argument, as may be seen in the work above men- 


tioned, against the unfortunate Simooms and Birkenheads of that day. We say, if 
one plate of gths iron is really found to break up a shot into fragments, although 
it penetrate it, at what distance should the next p!ate of £ths iron be placed to stop 
the broken fragments, and render them harmless? Follow up this cue, which comes 
likewise from Captain Coles, and perhaps we may strike upon some fact still more 
valuable—something that shall yet supersede very heavy armour for ships’ sides. 
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needed, without having any port or 
embrasure open, and with a perfect 
lacis of iron in front of them. 

The dimensions of each cupola or 
shield, as the inventor styles them, 
and its platform, are as follows: 
greatest external diameter, 20 feet ; 
width of fighting platform, 16 feet; 
height from platform to crown of 
cupola, 7 feet; height of crown of 
cupola above the upper edge of the 
glacis, 4 feet; and entire weight 
of each cupola, platform, guns, &c., 
45 tons. Whilst, to sum up all its 
merits, we may say that, when the 


An ordinary Jower-deck gun, . . 
Gun in a revolving cupola, . ° 


It is difficult, in a paper intended 
for the general reader, to make our- 
selves thoroughly understood, or to 
meet all the objections and difficul- 
ties which may arise in their minds, 
without descending into minute tech- 
nical details ; but a careful inspection 
and comparison of the diagrams, to- 
gether with the sketch of the new 
ship, as seen from a broadside view, 
with just enough of her bulwark 
down tu exhibit the gun shields, will 
convey, we trust, a satisfactory idea 
of the great proposed change in all 
preconceived notions of ships of war. 

The cupola is of 43-inch wrought- 
iron, overlaying wood or iron, as may, 
on experiment, be found to answer 
best; and it is ventilated and cleared 
of smoke in action through the aper- 
ture of 3 feet diameter, corresponding 
with the hollow in the centre of the 
column upon which the cupola or 
shield works, @a. Out of this the 
smoke from the breech and vent of 
the guns is forced by a current of air 
flowing up from the lower deck, where 
it is set in motion by fanners; and we 
need hardly point out, that all the 
smoke from the explosion of the 
charge, which in ordinary ships comes 
in through the ports of 12 feet area, is 
kept out in these cupolas by the ex- 
traordinary closeness with which the 
gun is fitted to its port-hole. The 
aperture in the crown of the cupola 
serves another purpose. It is from 
there that the captain of the gun 
takes his aim. For this purpose 
there is a small screen s, with a slit 
through it, fitted with sights; and on 
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line-of-battle ship’s lower-deck gun 
would only have been 6 feet 6 
inches above water, the guns mount- 
ed upon such platforms would be 10 
feet 6 inches hi-h; and it is self- 
evident that such guns can only be 
put under water when the ship is 
fairly on her beam-ends; whereas, 
under ordinary circumstances, a roll 
of 19° puts most broadside guns into 
the sea. 

The relative training or elevating 
powers of Captain Coles’s plan, com- 
pared with present guns, is as foliows, 
in general terms :-— 


Elev. Depress. Range right and left. 
11° 7 45° to 30° 
20° qe 180° to 57° 


a plane only 2 feet 6 inches above the 
bore of his gun. Through this the 
captain of the gun, instead of having 
his vision limited to the width of the 
port, can cast his eye all round the 
horizon, and use his own judgment 
as to range and elevation; whilst, 
for close action, there is another fine 
slit made along the line of sight 
proper of the gun, which will enable 
him to correct his aim to an inch. 

In the event of such a ship being 
boarded by an enemy of greatly su- 
perior force, the arrangements for re- 
pulsing boarders are most formidable. 
The cupolas sweep the decks in every 
direction with grape and canister, 
whilst the enemy are prevented de- 
scending into them by a slide which 
fills up the 3 feet aperture, as well 
as by the fact that every cupola 
sweeps the crown of the adjacent 
one; and should the boarders de- 
scend upon the lower deck, the fore 
and after inclines of the armour will 
be found loopholed for ritlemen to 
drive them on deck again; whilst 
the spare seamen in the space f f 
can sally out by the wing-passages 
before referred to, and with field- 
pieces sweep away any of the enemy 
who may have the hardihood to en- 
deavour to establish themselves in 
the vessel outside the casemate. This 
great power of repelling boarders is 
a very important element in Captain 
Coles’s vessels, because it will neutra- 
lise the tactics of an enemy of supe- 
rior force and speed, who, tired of 
her hard hitting, may try to rush at, 
and carry her offhand—a stratagem 
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which will assuredly be put in prac- 
tice against vessels of the Gloire or 
Warrior class, and with considerable 
prospect of success, if their rifled 
cannon do not sink a wooden adver- 
sary before she ranges alongside, 
Lastly, we have to point out that the 
cupolas at the fore and after end of 
the battery are higher than those in 
the centre, to admit of a plunging 
fire ahead or astern, and to diminish 
risk to the iron deck when firing in 
that direction. 

It now remains for us to show, in 
thus metamorphosing the huge play- 
thing called a three-decker into a 
terrible vessel of fourteen 100-pound- 
ers, that we have not sunk her hull 
any lower into the water by over- 
weights. 

The reader will remember that in 
our first article we roughly computed 
the fighting gear and guns alone of 
the three removed decks at about 
1100 tons. Here, then, are the com- 
puted weights we put on in lieu :— 

Tons, 
4t-inch iron plates for both sides 
and ends of a battery 150 feet 
by 50 feet, . ° ° . 588 
Seven shields or cupolas complete, 315 
Armour for spaces between 


shields, &e., 15 


Total, 918 

Thus we solve the paradox of hav- 
ing an inclined armour, a narrow 
platform, small ships, and no gun- 
ports—a shot and shell-proof citadel 
in the midst of a habitable sea-going 
ship. 

We dare not occupy farther space 
with a full detail of all the merits of 
this novel yet sound plan of Captain 
Coles, but will conclude with finally 
pointing to a very remarkable fea- 
ture in these iron men-o’-war. We 
have produced a vessel which can go 
to sea in any weather—pass, we be- 
lieve, with impunity to herself and 
crew into any clime; and one 
which, in her terrible character of an 
engine of war, can do more than the 
proudest three-decker of to-day; 
and that is, engage at breaching 
distance with effect any land bat- 
tery, be it the Digue of Cherbourg 
or the forts of the Neva. Yet this 
craft would be perfectly fought 
and handled by a crew of two hun- 
dred and fifty officers and men, in- 
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stead of the one thousand men 4 
three-decker requires. Here at onee 
we strike the key-note to an im- 
portant revolution in our navy, 
and a grand improvement in the 
financial expenditure consequent 
upon its man material, and the great 
difficulty experienced in procuring 
trained men-o’-war’s men to use the 
arms of precision now placed in the 
hands of sailors. These new iron- 
clad vessels will, it is true, cost more 
than one three-decker, yet their force 
will represent the value of more than 
two such castles of wood; and the 
economy of men, the saving in pay. 
pensions, stores, and provisions, will 
fully counterbalance the first cost of 
this new navy; and even if it were 
not so, we should have the consola- 
tion of knowing that the Gloires, 
Warriors, and shield ships which we 
so earnestly call for, will be able to 
do the service for which navies are 
especially created, instead of having, 
as at present, a fleet which can 
neither attack fortresses nor cope 
with the mail-clad navy of France, 
In advocating so distinctly as we 
have done the invention of Cap- 
tain Coles, we have been guided 
simply by public motives, and a 
firm conviction that it is as yet 
the best brought forward; but we 
do not, at the same time, mean to 
say it is perfect; for so little has 
really been done in testing the ques- 
tion of ship armour, that as yet we 
are very much at sea as to the best 
description of iron or steel that ought 
to be used, the angle at which it 
can be most effectually applied, or 
the form and nature of such armour, 
It is only ninety days since the en- 
terprise and genius of a gentleman, 
Mr. Jones, placed beyond doubt the 
fact, that projectiles could be deflect- 
ed by inclining the plate-armour. We 
do not, up to to-day, know for certain 
the nature of the iron laid over the 
sides of the Gloire. Some assert it to 
be steel, some say it is wrought-iron, 
and others again aver that it is a pe- 
culiar patent, the exterior inch of the 
plate being excessively hard steel, 
and that the iron becomes more soft 
towards the inner face. The French 
say that thirteen shot must strike in 
the same spot on their plates to 
fracture or penetrate them, and that 
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they have easily driven rifle balls 
through plates of wrought-iron sent 
over for trial by our manufacturers. 
The question naturally arises, there- 
fore, in our minds—Are our gunners 
able to drive 68-pound shot through 
these plates at four hundred and 
fifty yards, because our plates are 
not made of proper material? Then, 

in, we receive notes from indi- 
viduals of all classes offering sug- 
gestions, few of which have been 
tried, relative to adopting all sorts 
of armour instead of the uniform 
heavy plate. For instance, one in- 
genious gentleman, Captain John 
Kempthorne, of the Cornish Volun- 
teers, says: “A plate of iron 1 
inch in thickness and 4 inches 
square, when rolled into a_ tube, 
would be capable of withstanding a 
force at least sixteen times as great 
when applied to the end of each tube 
than when received on the surface of 
the plate.” He then . proceeds to 
say, that if a ship wag covered with a 
section of a honeycomb, or two sec- 
tions, we will suppose, of 24 inches 
thickness, great lightness, combined 
with perhaps almost an equal amount 
of invulnerability, would be acquired. 
In the same post that brings us 
this clever idea, which is decidedly 
worthy of being tested, and probably 
contains the germ of a great dis- 
covery, another writer modestly 
says: “I also add a small idea, 
a very small one, and that is, if 
this suggestion of Captain Kemp- 
thorne be tried, that the tubes exter- 
nally and internally (the honeycomb, 
in fact) be plated over with thin 
iron, so as to form water-tight cells, 
adding to the buoyancy of the 
iron when immersed in the water.” 
One person insists, and he no mean 
jadge upon such matters, that the 
plate armour is the most primitive 
form in which the idea could be car- 
ried out; and that there are many 
forms, and angles or curves, fourfold 
more capable of resisting the stroke 
of projectiles. We merely point to 
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these as proofs that much has to be 
done, and that in the best spirit too, 
to work out ‘the question to a satis- 
factory result. 

We have for some time been chuck- 
ling with the idea that the French- 
men were all wrong in their iron-clad 
vessels: they would not float or fight 
in a sea-way, and that we were in- 
venting rifled cannon which should 
crack the sides of their ships as fast 
as they chose to put them in the 
water. We made a huge mistake ; 
let us be candid and acknowledge it. 
We are told that Armstrong’s 100- 

unders and the solid 68-pounders 
ately tried on a 6-inch plated em- 
brasure at Shoeburyness, made no im- 
pression, although the stroke was so 
violent that one projectile actually re- 
coiled back into the traverse where the 
committee were watching for the effect; 
and at the same time similar projectiles 
working against solid granite, carried 
off such flakes of stone, that the 
gun’s crew within the granite fort- 
ress would have been decimated. 
Can anything be more conclusive?. 
Do not wait for a war, to do things. 
in haste and repent at leisure. Pitch. 
secrecy to the French, call in the- 
mechanical and engineering skill of: 
England and America openly ia the. 
face of all nations, and let others 
match us if they can. For ouz part, 
we have faith in the genius of our- 
sailor race; and though England be. 
slow to adopt innovation, it will as- 
suredly be no easy task to preserve 
pon vane aguas her peas 
and people, when earnestly labouring 
for a common and holy end—defence, 
safety, and the commer¢ge of the 
world. We beat France in our En- 
fields and Whitworths, we beat her 
in our breech-loading Armstrongs ; 
it will be strange. indeed if we do 
not match before long that fleet of 
300 rifled cannon in iron-clad vessels 
of war which she. is straining every 
nerve to produce, and, it, is aver-. 
oa ‘ae put. in. the water, by May; 
1861 
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THE ROMANCE OF AGOSTINI. 


CONCLUSION.—CHAPTER XXII, 


Francisco’s plans were changed 
after that St. Peter’s Eve. The kind- 
ness of Monsignore moved him as such 
kindness should, but does not always 
do. He whom the English Lucy bad 
bound her bright young life to, and 
who had been able to awake so much 
affectionate interest in the breast of 
that saintly old man, was not to fall 
into alms-receiving because his ex- 
pectations were so great. Surely 
no! This incident touched a spirit, in 
which there was no lack of generous 
impulses, with that spur of gold which 
finds out the mettle of the steed. Fran- 
¢isco went to his work next morn- 
ing, though all the world was making 
holiday. He finished his Beatrice, 
though he was sick of her. He made 
haste with all the other incomplete 
works he had, which were commis: 
sioned from him by the picture-dealer 
or copy-dealer who specially patron- 
ised Francisco, and carried them home 
to the dingy shop in the Babuino, 
where they were destined to be hung 
up among the other Beatrices and 
Auroras of all sizes and manners, 
which baited that trap for the Fores- 
tieri, and took home with him some 
other commissions, to which he set 
himself without delay. His fever was 
over; he saw Rospigliosi only when 
he could not help it; went mueb less 
frequently to Teta’s; lived and con- 
tained himself in his little apartment 
four stories high. If sometimes his 
thonghts, which he could not with- 
draw with his person, strayed to that 
great sulject; if in imagination he 
went over the trial, its wi'nesses, its 
plealings, its adversaries, till the hot 
occupation of his thoughts made his 
hand tremble, he gave battle bravely 
to these overpowering thoughts, and 
if he could not overcome, at least re- 
sisted them, and kept on with a reso- 
lution which had little to aid it in 
anything he could see around him at 
his everyday labours. Thus he work- 
ed through the fervid July, when 
every window in the Piazza but his 
own was elaborately closed, shutting 
out the hot air and sunshine, and 


when only in the green half-light 
stealing through the Persiani exis. 
tenee seemed tolerable to his neigh- 
bours. When he could endure it no 
longer, Francisco shut up his little 
apartment, took his canvasses and 
eolours, and set off to the hills, 
where Mariuccia’s spare chamber— 
spare in more senses than one—dark, 
cool, neutral - coloured apartment, 
with its red_tiles growing grey with 
the dust of years, its dim grated 
window, its rustling lofty mattresses 
of maize, and its dark Madonna on 
the wall—was most reverently and 
joyfally got ready for him. Mariuecia 
spread her best coperta, soft warm 
cover, quilted with cotton, and splen- 
did with Chinese vignettes in red and 
yellow on a bee, ground, upon the 
bed, and did everything that it was 
possible to do in the way of ornament, 
To be sure, it did not oceur to her to 
clean the window, but neither did it 
oceur to Francisco, who had found 
an attic with a roof light where he 
could paint. He painted Mariuccia 
in full costume to please that good 
woman; «and he painted a pretty 
daughter of Gigi, who did more 
crevit to the scarlet jacket and pretty 
headdress, and who, moreover,if need- 
ful, with her smooth black hair, and 
bright eyes, and olive checks, rosy 
with the mountain air, made a pie- 
ture which the dealer in the Babuino 
would not seorn. Franciseo, if he 
pleased, might have gone often enough 
to that Cwsaretti villa, where the 
Advocate lived in villeggiatura; and 
did spend many an evening with 
Monsignore, who took him up to the 
roof of his house, and showed him 
the stars through that great telescope 
which was the wonder of Rocea, and 
told the dreaming youth, whose mind 
was a hundred miles away—or per- 
haps more like two thousand, wander- 
ing after his English Luey—about 
suns and systems whichi, to be sure, the 
yonng man knew nothing about, and 
cared still less fur. Monsignore’s s0- 
ciety, however, was geod for Fran- 
cisco ; though the pursuits of the old 
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priest, who was fond of a gentle kind 
of science, and amused his placid days 
with his garden and his telescope, 
had but small attraction to the 
young painter with that splendid 
bat agitating light upon his horizon. 
The two spent many an hour to- 
gether. Monsignore, always ready to 
hear and soothe the pertarbation of 
Franciseo’s thoughts, and Francisco 
proving at other times an excellent 
listener, as young people will who 
have their own visions at band to 
escape to, and who have still the 
faculty of keeping up two threads 
of interest, and dropping in an an- 
swer now and then as if they heard, 
though their hearts are ever so far 


away. 

In the village Francisco’s steps were 
watched with a secret half-stealthy 
affectionate reverence, which, it may 
be supposed, in the depths of his 
heart, was very flattering to him. Of 
all nations in the civilised world— 
partly, heaven help them, by dint of 
long service under strangers, and 
governinent of unloving rulers, from 
whom the heart behoved to conceal 
itself—there is none so quick at the 
art of communicating its sentiments 
without words as the Italians. Roe- 
ca, in mate gossip, had concluded 
with itself upon Francisco’s rights; 
moutely they made their obeisances to 
him, kissed his hand, did him all the 
honours of the village: They called 
him Don Franciscv invariably, and 
Illustrissimo, addressed him only in 
the third person, and conducted them- 
selves like a delighted clique of inno- 
cent conspirators, all of whom were 
in the secret, which only by-and-by, 
after.due preparation, was to burst 
upon the rest of the world. This secret 
homage, which had in it something 
of affection and familiarity as well, 
brought the young man acquainted 
with the honours to which he began, 
with less wonder and more composure, 
to look forward. Perhaps it was 
Monsignore’s refining society; per- 
haps it was the simple adoration of 
these villagers ; but, however it 
caine about, it is certain that Fran- 
cisco changed, even ‘to himself, day 
by day. He had made no advance 
whatever in. education, none in 
wealth ; in personal comfort, ease, and 
light-heartedness, the very reverse of 
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improvement; yet nobody could have 
seen him now among the crowd of 
young Romans on Pincio or the 
Corso, and supposed him simply one 
of them. Without any help of train- 
ing from society, a certain distinction 
of look and manner had fallen upon 
the young man. The few strangers 
travelling in the heat of summer 
among these hills—and they were 
very tew—when by chance a passing 
party of them encountered him on 
Monte Cavo, where he went often, 
never failed to ask who he was3 
and as he sat there, looking with 
the eye of a painter over that wide 
and solemn panoraina, the Campagna 
falling off into long wistful stretches 
of purple mist, and San Pietro all 
alone, Rome disappearing in the dis- 
tance, standing out upon the plain 
like the magnificent plaything of 
some giant’s child—thoughts new and 
strange to him began to rise in the 
thoughtless young heart, which up 
to this time had neither political 
creed nor settled opinions. He went to 
gaze down upon Nemi, with itssparkles 
of villages, its sweet olive-woods, and 
that white palace-front where he was 
born; perhaps to dream over other 
scenes than that one already so 
deeply stamped on his memory— 
that miserable picture of drawn cur 
tains, and closed doors, and whis- 
pering women through the midst of 
which comes the peasant in her scarlet 
jacket, with the outcast baby con- 
cealed under Cenci’s shawl; perhaps 
to think of a sweeter Duchessa, who 
will need no curtains nor confidants. 
But as he sat and mu-:ed, other 
thoughts visited Francisco. He him- 
self was perhaps to be a power and 
influence in this sad, lovely, silent 
country—silent, still untouched by 
the fiery breath of revolution, but 
with many a thought in its heart. 
Would it be better or worse for him 
that he was a son of San Michele, a 
viliano of Rocca? or should he fall 
into just such a Duke Agostini as all 
the Dukes Agostini bad been? These 
thoughts came grave and memorable 
over his youth; and the change grew 
and increased day by day, when the 
young painter laid his brushes by, 
and spent his summer leisare upon 
NS Cavo in the silence of the 
ills. 
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The days and the months, how- 
ever, went on languidly in spite of 
Francisco and his thoughts. The 
Duchessa still lived, and was like 
to live, in the unloveliness of her old 
age; and there was no immediate 
prospect that Donna Anna, who 
wanted Rospigliosi’s villa for her 
nursery, would come soon into her 
kingdom ; therefore the Avvocato 
had no immediate spur of haste to 
quicken him out of the ordinary 
routine of law, slow everywhere, 
and no way ameliorated, as one may 
suppese, by recognising for supreme 
authority a bench of bishops, and 
adding a certain ecclesiastical con- 
fusion and intricacy to its natural 
tedium. All Rome was in possession 
of the evidence to be given long be- 
fore it came before the Tribunale ; 
and if the good Monsignore, and his 
still more powerful invisible little 
English ally, had not so early taken 
possession of the field, it is like 
enough that, in the curiosity, in- 
terest, and flattery of the cafés, the 
young hero might have lost himself. 
As it was, Francisco held fast by his 
pictures. If he did not improve in his 
art as such devotion to it merited, it 
was most probably because his mind 
was agitated by the uncertainty and 
suspense of his position. He added 
two or three more Beatrices to the 
stock in the Babuino before that 
winter was over. He began to have 
rather a specialité for Beatrices, per- 
haps because he had done so many 
that his hand moved freely, without 
much help from his mind, upon these 
accustomed traits. The winter pass- 
ed like other winters; the Forestieri 
caine and crowded out the Romans 
from those tall houses in the stran- 
gers’ quarter; murmurs of English, 
chatters of French, placid growls of 
German, diversified the sounds on 
Pincio in those cheerful afternoons ; 
—but there was no Lucy to refresh 
the eyes of the young painter. Per- 
haps she was gay in some other gay 
capital, forgetting her strange, secret 
troth-plight—perhaps in that won- 
derfal big London, of which the fame 
had reached Francisco’s ears ; for the 


young man was not aware, in his 
simplicity, that the English bar. 
barians chose wintry weather for 
their villeggiatura. It was now a fall 
year since Lucy had said “ Fare- 
well” and “ Remember” out of the 
carriage window. He had need of 
all the excitement of his position to 
keep up in his mind the visionary 
bond of that betrothal. Yet who 
could tell? Any day, according to 
their fantastic youthful agreement— 
any moment, while the Avvocato 
tediously dawdled through his pre- 
parations, Lucy herself might come 
to the rescue of her lover with her 
English fortane in her hand. 

The spring was so far advanced 
again that Teta’s tall house was half 
emptied of its annual guests, when 
Teta’s mother, released by special 
grace for the day, came to pay a 
visit to her daughter. Climbing 
up that long stair was somewhat 
hard work nowadays to Cenei. She 
reposed herself, breathless, in the ro- 
coco chair when she had received 
the salutations of the mistress of 
the house, and took off her bon- 
net to enjoy the air more freely from 
the open window. The hair was 
very scanty on that old uncovered 
grey head, on which Cenci, accord- 
ing to the custom of her country, 
wore no cap; but her life had been 
& more innocent and virtuous life 
than that of her mistress, and her face 
had fared better than the Duchesse’s. 
Nevertheless, with her gay shawl 
and her heavy earrings, and her thin 
locks gathered up into a scanty knot 
on the top of her head, Cenci, in her 
old age, was not so pleasant a figure 
to look at as the ample Teta in her 
Roman fulness. In Italy the old 
women have not reached to that 
sweet art of cleanness and whiteness, 
and sober apparel, which contributes 
so much to the beauty of age. 

“T rejoice myself that thou hast 
had a good season, my child,” said 
Cenci; “but it has been otherwise 
in the Palazza, Ever since this ua- 
fortunate young man has been talked 
of, the Duchessa has done nothing 
but rage and scold. Holy Madonna! 
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one can do nothing to please her,” 
cried poor Cenci, loosening her heavy 
mosaic brooch out of her gay shawl 
with a great sigh. 

“ This unfortunate! and why should 
you call by such a name our noble 
young Don Francisco, madre mia?’ 
cried Teta; “a youth who would do 
honour to any house, if it were a 
king’s. Ah, you should see him! 
out of a hundred you could tell 
which was he.” 

“Hush, my child; I have seen 
him,” said Cenci, still sighing: “ if 
we are to suffer for him, one might 
as well have it to say that one has 
seen the cause of one’s dolours. Yes, 
he has sufficiently the air noble, I 
confess it; but what will that serve 
him, the unhappy one? The Duchessa 
wills it otherwise; and who can 
help him, the poverino! against the 
Duchesea ?” 

“My mother, you have lived so 
long in the palace that you think 
the Duchessa can do anything,” said 
Teta, with a little pity of her mother’s 
limited experience. “ Do you think 
the Tribunale will listen to the 
Duchessa? do you think even in 
Rome, where everything goes by 
favour, and where the idle frati 
count themselves better than the 
galantuomini who work for their 
children—do you think even here 
that your Duchessa can corrupt all 
the judges, and keep Don Francisco 
out of his right ? Holy Santa Theresa ! 
if it was possible, the very women 
would pull the prelates from their 
seats.” 

“You think you know better than 
your mother, Teta mia,” said Cenci ; 
“you know the world and the 
Forestieri; but I, my child, know 
life; I know it is the great one who 
gains, and the poor one goes to the 
wall. Where has he money, this un- 
fortunate, to resist the Duchessa? 
and, besides, she no longer cares for 
her reputation; she has done so 
much for the good of the Church that 
the Santo Padre himself would com- 


. Mand her but an easy penance. She 


will come to the trial—if it comes to 
be a trial—and tell the Tribunale 
that he has no rights, this unhappy 
one. Ah, figlia mia! the Duchessa 
is very bold when it is necessary. 
She will overwhelm him with shame, 


even though she shames herself in 
doing it. You call him Don, you 
others; yet even in her own bed- 
chamber, as Mariuccia well remem- 
bers, the Duchessa forbade us to call 
the infant Don; and hard as it seems, 
Teta mia, she was kinder to the child 
than you. You call him Don, you 
kiss his hand, but when he has fallen 
out of these great hopes, he will hate 
to see you; he will think you have 
wronged him. These are flatteries, 
my child—nothing more.” 

“Madre mia, the Duchessa scolds 
so much that you have the pain at 
the heart,” said Teta. “ When one 
feels bad at the heart, one believes 
in nothing except what is miserable. 
Here is your chamber always ready, 
and why will you still remain a 
cameriera, to go and come at the 
pleasure of an ingrate like the 
Duchessa? When she dies, you must 
leave her, my mother. Grazia a 
Dio, thou hast had thy purgatory in 
thy lifetime! and yet for love of her, 

*who does nothing but scold, you leave 
your Teta alone in this great house 
when all the Forestieri are away. 
Fignre to yourself that I make an 
indiscretion, my mother? I am not 
so old or so ugly that it should be 
impossible. Gaetano is gone half of 
the time, and my mother will not 
come to take care of me. Yes, Teta 
poverina! thy mother loves the 
Duchessa better than thee!” 

“ Hush, bella mia,” Said the old 
woman, “ yon were always wise till 
you met with Gaetano; and though 
I thought it a very poor marriage for 
my daughter, I am very well con- 
tented now, and so I know art thou ; 
so away with thy indiscretion; I do 
not believe in it. Ah, but it is hard 
servitude to serve the Duchessa! 
That is true. Indeed, it is true; 
only thou knowest I have been 
her cameriera since she was @& 
bride.” 

“If it is hard now, ‘what will it be 
when the Signore Avvocato Rospig- 
liosi,” said Teta, dwelling on the 
name as though some spell lay in its 
long syllables, “ brings thee before the 
Tribunale, and thou art obliged to 
tell what happened within those enr- 
tains in the Genzaro villa? It will be 
necessary, my mother, that you tell 
it before all the world.” 
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“ What !—I ?” cried Cenci; “me! the 
ebild is mad! Madonna Santissima, 
the Duchessa would kill me!” 

“T believe it well,” said Teta, calm- 
ly; “put poison in thy coffee, my 
poor mother, as they did to the 
Banchini the other day; and yet you 
will willingly procure me this sor- 
row, and stay to be killed rather 
than come to the house of your only 
child !” 

Cenci did not immediately answer 
to this moving argument. She put 
awiy the little bonnet which lay on 
the table, and took off and folded her 
shawl with hands that trembled a 
littlh—“‘ Do not you eat maigre to- 
day ?—it is a fast, Teta mia—yet I 
smell something,” said the old woman, 
making a nervous diversion from the 
conversation which pressed her too 
close—“ ah, my child, I fear you for- 
get the duty you owe to God and 
the Holy Saints.” 

*“ Benissimo! I need that you 
should be here to watch over my 


soul,” said the bold Teta; “for seeg 


mamina mia, I hold it for certain 
that an umido badly cookec——and it 
is necessary I go to look to it, for 
that woman Maria cooks everything 
badly—makes evil to the stomach, 
but not evil to the soul; that is my 
opinion! You bave left me too much 
to myself.” 

* Ah, child, thou art too much 
among the Furestieri,” said Cenci with 
a sizh—“ these strangers, I have never 
loved them, for my part; and there 
is that Madame Margherita, Teta, 
who pat fantastic robes upon the un- 
happy babe whom you call Don 
Francisco. You will perhaps tell me 
that before this Tribunale of thine— 
she is to be there?” 

“ Sicuro!” answered Teta, prompt- 


Me Blessed Madonna! she! And 
what do you suppose she knows of 
the Dachessa?” cried Cenci, touched 
in the tenderest point—‘ she who 
never saw ny lady, except perhaps 
for 2 moment in the chamber of some 
Signora Inglese, who ought to have 
been in her own country at such a 
time—never saw her, I tell thee, till 
she came to Genzaro when the 
Duchessa was ill, and then stayed 
but some ten days or so, troubling 
our souls with her modo Inglese, and 
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thinking of nothing but the child! 
What can she have to tell, do you 
suppose? It is true, I am only thy 
mother, and not one of these “Eng- 
lish who turn thy heac—but 
Teta mia, for one word that Madame 
Margherita could say I can tell thee 
three!” 

“Do not I know it?” cried Teta, 
““Madame Margherita may be good, 
but thou art three times better; and 
the Signore Avvocato knows it also, 
and wiil no more dispense with thee 
than I would dispense with pomi- 
dori when I make the sugo. It is 
necessary that you should be there 
that you should tell your tale: bat 
I would have you consider well, my 
mother, whether after that you can 
go back to the Palazzo, and how 
long time you imagine the Duchessa 
would give you to repent.” 

“Thou art too hard upon thy 
mother, Teta mia,” said Cenci, wip- 
ping a tear tremulously from her eye, 
“if I knew how to leave my padrona; 
but enough—enough, we will speak 
of it another time. If thou hast to 
look to thy umido, go, I will set my- 
self in this great chair. It is easy to 
a marvel, this great chair. Ah, any- 
thing is pleasant that is one’s own! 
qnd to rest at one’s ease where there 
is nobody to ring a bell or to pierce 
one’s ear with a ‘Cenci!’ like the 
stab of a stilettc—this is sweet, 
Davvero !—this is sweet!” 

“My poor mother!” said Teta, 
stooping to kiss the old woman as 
she lett the room, “ and thon art 
too old to eat maigre. Bisogna that 
you have to-day such an umido as 
you never tasted since you were 
born !” 

And perhaps, not unmindful of this 
umido, the fragrant flavour of which 
stole through the house, Cenci sat 
all alone in the big rococo chair, 
looking out across the honse-tops 
upon Pincio in the sunshine, avd 
soothed unawares by the tinkle of 
the little fountain in the courtyard—~ 
soothed out of her fatigue and harass- 
ment, till, secure in the safe shelter 
of her daughter’s roof, she dropped 
to sleep in an exquisite and unusual 
calm. Poor worn-ont faithful old 
slave of an ungrateful bondage! how 
strange the contrast between the pre- 
sent occupant of the big rococo chair 
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and the fiery you man full of 
hopes, who had put it to the use of 
his dreams so often!—how strange 
the great throbbing world of life, 
with young Lucy and Francisco at 


one side, and this old Cenci, in her 
grateful moment of repose, at the 
other, which could revolve within 
the narrow walls of Teta’s little 
room! 


OHAPTER XXIV. 


The time of the trial had at last ar- 
rived; another sammer and autamn 
had breaght Rome to the beginning 
of another “season,” and it was in 
the midst of the quickened traffic 
and gaiety occasioned by this anvual 
infusion of new blood into the veins 
of the old city that decision was to 
be made of Francisco’s hopes. The 

oung man all this time had kept 
ike a hero to his pictures, though 
latterly it had been with some sick- 
ness of heart that he smoked his 
silent cigar upon his little loggia 
when light failed him, and when no- 
body shared lis thoughts but silent 
Trajan on his column. Perhaps even 
more painfully exciting than the im- 
patience with which he looked for- 
ward to the decision of the Tribunale, 
was that with which he examined 
the weekly list of arrivals, and 
waded through crowds of barbarous 
nauies of unknown Forestieri, to see 
if perhaps Milord was among the 
arrivals, bringing back the English 
Signorina to see the conclusivn of 
her lover’s dreams, Perhaps it was 
well for Francisco that the bond 
which united him to the distant lady 
of his love was of so entirely vision- 
ary an imaginative a_ character. 
Most likely the young Roman could 
have very ill sustained the test of a 
year and a hali’s letter-writing. But 
in his present circumstances this 
engagement was entirely congenial 
to his feelings; his heart kept its 
warmth after this lung interval, as if 
it had been only yesterday that the 
little white figure, tiny but indomi- 
table, had disappeared down Teta’s 
stair. But Lucy’s name did not ap- 
pear in these lists, Lucy remained 
in the silence which had never been 
broken since she left Rome, Jost out 
of ull cognisance. He did not know 
where to seek her, if he had been free 
to offer her his suit to-morrow. He 
had learned a little of her language 
for the love of Luey; but that was 


\ 
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the only thing which had any way 
tended, by help of outside cireum- 
stances, to keep his little Signorina 
Inglese before his eyes. 

However, the day came for the 
hearing of Francisco’s case. Before 
this time, so well known had the 
case become that Francisco no longer 
needed to be wholly indebted to Ros- 
pigiiosi. The chances appeared so 
strongly in his favour, and the pro- 
perty at stake was so great—not to 
speak of the less amiable motive of 
dislike to the family of Lontoria, 
into which Donna Anna had mar- 
ried, and which was by no means 
popular in Rome—that Francisco 
might bave found friends and back- 
ers by the dozen, had he cared to 
forsake his first resolution. To . 
withhold himse'f from a ready ae- 
ceptance of these obliging offers, and 
to remain simply Francisco the paint- 
er until the matter was decided, was 
no small trial to the young man; 
but, Roman as he was, and quite 
unaccustomed to resist the pleasant 
seductions of ease and gaiety, Fran- 
cisco remained faithfal to his fourth- 
floor lodging, to his Beatrice—one is 
afraid to count how many Beatrices 
went to the Babuino that year from 
the Piazza of Trajan!—and to Ros- 
pigliosi. Now the end of this long 
interval of sickening uncertainty had 
come, The suit began prosperously 
—the case was well stated—the first 
witnesses delivered their testimony 
steadfastly and with credit, _Ro- 
mans of all degrees pressed to hear 
the evidence, or to report it, A 
crowd kept about the Palazzo in 
which the Tribunale sat. When Fran- 
cisco was visible, going or coming— 
as the young man did frequently, 
with a natural restlessness — the 
whole crowd uncovered to him with 
a cheering recognition. Whatever 
might happen afterwards, at this 
moment he was a popular hero, The 
very Oarbonari—Carbonari literal, 
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and not figurative, Roman “ roughs” 
of the first water—exhibited a gleam 
of white teeth in their black faces 
as they threw down their rustling 
sacks of charcoal and hailed the son 
of San Michele. With something of 
a pang Francisco turned away from 
these salutations, What if, after all, 
he should fail? What if, out of all 
this sympathy and support, he should 
drop down lower than any of these 
humble sympathizers, disgraced and 
nameless—no man’s son, and the 
heir only of shame? The vile possi- 
bility crossed him by moments like 
the forewarning chill of fever. He 
kept out of the way as much as he 
could—he was afraid of the kind 
salutations of the crowd. 

The last person to be examined 
was Cenci, who had been kept be- 
hind, partly because she was very 
nervous, and deeply afraid of the 
Duchessa, from an assault by whom 
Teta carefully guarded her mother, 
who had yielded to her solicitations, 
and left the service of her old mis- 
tress some time before; and partly 
because she was of all others the 
most important witness. Francisco 
had followed the different portions of 
her faltering testimony with such 
breathless interest as may be ima- 
gined, especially the tremulous de- 
scriptions which she gave of I] Duca, 
whom the young man longed to hear 
of, but whom everybody had slurred 
over hitherto. I] Duca had increased 
in importance now. As Cenci pro- 
ceeded, all a-tremble, to tell how the 
Duchessa and he were very good 
friends, though they went each their 
several way of pleasure-seeking with 
a bland tolerance of each other’s 
foibles; when she certified her know- 
ledge that the Duke was perfectly 
aware of the existence of the un- 
lacky infant, whose fate as a man 
was now to be decided; and when 
she gave her testimony that the 
Duchessa remained on good terms 
with her husband till his death— 
was with him during some part of 
his last illness, and was left by him 
with almost more than the ordinary 
amount of trust reposed in a wife, 
the bearded face of Rospigliosi grew 
radiant with content and satisfac- 
tion, and even the judges of the 
Tribunale exchanged glances which 
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would have been very satisfactory to 
the young hero of the day, could he 
have noticed or understood them, 
As it was, Francisco neither looked, 
nor saw, nor perhaps cared. His 
heart beat too high with the force of 
nature. Were those his parents who 
had abandoned him, of whom that 
faltering voice was telling? Those 
old scenes which passed s0 many 
years ago, were they passing dimly 
now, 2 gliding panorama, before the 
dim eyes of that old woman, who 
had seen his own birth, and who 
must know the truth? When Cenci’s 
evidence was ended, the young man, 
unable to control his excitement, 
went out to draw breath in the fresh 
air, and calm himself down. His 
thoughts went wandering and yearn- 
ing about that dead man, who lived , 
in Cenci’s memory—his father! It 
was something to have a parent thus 
hidden in the pious mists of death, 
whom one could suppose it was pos- 
sible to have loved or been loved by. 
So he thought, taking a refuge from 
himself in that filial idea. As he 
came into the street, his attention was 
attracted by the rapid approach of a 
carriage, which came at unusual speed 
toward the great door which he had 
just left, and darted under the arch 
of the gateway, almost running him 
over. It was the carriage of the 
Duchessa ; and inside was the witch- 
face of the Duchessa herself, accom- 
panied not this time by her dame de 
compagnie, but by an old priest, al- 
most as wrinkled as she. Francisco 
stood still in a kind of stupor as they 
alighted. He watched them enter; 
he stood still there under the arch, 
as if all power of motion had been 
taken from him, close to the wall 
where the carriage of the Duchessa 
had driven him. Some of the loung- 
ers about, waiting to hear how the 
trial was going on, accosted him, 
but he did not hear them. Some 
others, ancient acquaintances of his 
own, cried “ Viva il Duca!” close by 
his ear. “JI Duca is dead!” cried 
Francisco, unconsciously, in the fever 
of his mind. Dead, oh so many 
years ago !—dead beyond all power of 
knowing now what was Ais mind. 
The young man groaned at the 
thought, in the bitterness of his 
heart ; perhaps the only filial tribute, 
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the only yearning of nature, that had 
ever existed for the dead Duke Agos- 
tini, was in that groan. 

The slow moments went on as they 

in a fever, while Francisco stood 
by that wall: he could not tell whe- 
ther they were minutes or hours, 
While his heart beat loud with fever- 
ish anxiety his limbs refused to 
move, and his mind refused to re- 
enter by those doors of fate. She 
must do what she had come to do, 
that woman who was his mother ; 
she must do her will if it were to ruin 
and disgrace him. When he had 
roused himself gradually from the 
stupefying shock which her face had 
given him, he went forward to the 
door, and stood there waiting in a 
proud silence. The very extremity 
of his excitement delivered him from 
its usual bonds ; his passion of highly- 
wrought feeling raised him above all 
practical results for the moment. He 
stood with a smile on his pale lips, 
waiting for his fate. He could almost 
have fancied that he heard voices, 
highly raised, and an unusual com- 
motion above, though he knew at the 
same moment that to hear anything 


down that echoing staircase, and 
through these long corridors, was 
next to impossible: but perhaps even 
his ears were quickened by the inde- 


scribable tumult in his heart. Even 
the bystanders drew aside, and left 
him with an instinctive appreciation 
of the crisis. The courtyard of the 
Palazzo was cleared of all but one 
or two motionless figures; the very 
crowd outside grew silent. Now and 
then somebody came softly under the 
arch of the great doorway to see 
if anything had happened. They 
had an eye for a situation, these in- 
quisitive Romans. They recognis- 
ed with universal common intelli- 
gence the dramatic elements of the 
scene, 

After a while—a short time, end- 
less as it seemed to Francisco, there 
came sounds really audible from the 
Hall of the Tribunale. The doors 
were thrown open, voices and steps 
came out upon the stairs; voices, 
one shrill and high-pitched, one 
round, unctuous, and bland, the well- 
known voice of Rospigliosi, Fran- 
cisco’s heart beat so loud in his ears 
that he could not catch the sense 
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of those violent and sharp exclama- 
tions with which the Duchessa made 
her way down the stair; but it was 
impossible to mistake the tone of 
disappointment, rage, and mortifica- 
tion. She had failed in her purpose, 
whatever that purpose might be. 
And, coming out of the hall enraged 
and discomfited, had caught at the 
arm which the Avvocato offered to 
support her, withont either observing 
or caring that it was the champion 
of her son who afforded her that ne- 


_cessary help. People had ceased to 


contend for the honour of attending 
her to her carriage nowadays, the poor 
old Duchessa! As she came in sight, 
descending the stair with the aid 
of the Avvocato’s arm, Rospigliosi’s 
round big voice was heard in reply. 
He had wrongs of his own to avenge 
upon the faded beauty, and he did 
not lose the opportunity when it 
came. 

“ Bella Duchessa,” said the bland 
lawyer, “ you complain of the laws, 
but see how necessary they are. 
Every one knows how éntirely you 
women have us in your hands, You 
can do—what can you not do, con- 
querors as you are! But it is neces- 
sary that we put some limit to the 
powers of your bel sesso. If the 
bella Duchessa had not been so in- 
fluential with the illustrious Duke, 
then she might have said what she 
would to the Tribunale ; but your Sig- 
noria must perceive that the prelates 
up there cannot comprehend how a 
man should be so great a fool as you 
know you have made him. There is 
something, still something, which a 
woman cannot do, most revered Sig- 
nora. One cannot, were one the 
most lovely of one’s sex, persuade the 
law out of its dogmas; one can- 
not ¥ 

“Tt is enough, Signore Rospigli- 
osi,” cried Francisco, his voice sharp 
with indignation and excitement, as, 
springing forward with thé noiseless 
rapidity of extreme emotion, he thrast 
the astonished Avvocatoaway. “The 
Duchessa has no further occasion for 
your services; Madame, I pray you 
to permit this honour to me.” 

The ghastly old woman stared at 
him as he took her hand; she made 
a gasp as if to speak, but could say 
nothing, and fell trembling with a 
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sudden weakness, incomprehensible 
to herself. He did not look at her, 
this young man who was her son. 
He led her, his face white and rigid 
with a passion more lofty than she 
knew anything of, his head held 
high in involuntary sympathy with 
- his mind, and h's nostril dilated, to 
the door of her carriage. The whole 
proceeding was so rapid, so noiseless, 
so strange—for Francisco’s strong 
excitement influenced the others un- 
awares, and made even the footman, 
who sprang from his lounge by the 
stairs to open the carriage-door, do- 
his business with a speed and silence 
entirely against the usage of that 
splendid functionary—that the effect 
upon the Duchessa was much that 
of being seized upon by some strong 
wind of youthful passion, and carried 
off to a great incalculable distance 
by the sudden impetus, She had. 
only walked half-a-dozen steps by 
Francisco’s side, but it might have 
been miles so far as the sensation was 
concerned. And he did not look at 
her, as lie led her like a young prince, 
- indignant and magnanimous! Not 


poor old Cenci before the prelates 


on their seat of judgment trembled 
more than did the Duchessa at the 
touch of this incomprehensible boy. 
He put her into her carriage with 
a certain angry tenderness of care, 
bowed his head over her gloved 
hand, and kissed it as he let it go; 
then himself shut the door, and 
waved his hand with an imperative 
gesture tothe coachiman, The priest, 
who was following slowly behind, 
ran forward in dismay as the carriage 
dashed off under the influence and 
authority of Francisco’s sustained 
and silent passion; but nobody in 
or about that equipage had time to 
think of the priest, or durst wait for 
him. The startled coachman drove 
at full speed through the arch, and 
took the homeward direction as fast 
s 
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as his horses would carry them ; the 
startled footman sat by his side jn 
dead silence, shaken out of half his 
wits, Inside, upon her soft cashi 
the poor old Duchessa sobbed and 
trembled: he had not looked at her 
—the blessed Madonna pity her!— 
and he was her son, 

Francisco took no notice of the 
old priest, who scowled at him from 
under the loops of his heavy beaver- 
hat, and would fain have remonstrat- 
ed, ere he took his discomfited way 
on foot through the gateway. He 
took no notice of Rospigliosi, who 
lingered ere he returned to the hall 
of the Tribunale, very willing to 
inform him of what had happened, 
though somewhat affronted by the 
usage he himself had met with. The 
young man could not have spoken to 
any one; he paced up and down the 
courtyard for a time, ineffectually 
trying to calm himself and recover 
his composure; then he went home, 
With the impulse of his strong ex- 
citement strong upon him, he went 
back to his Beatrice, glad of the 
impossibility of working at it, which 
he had to contend against, and did, 
holding a sheaf of ineffectual brushes 
in his hand. But he would do some- 
thing ; he would spoil the little pic- 
ture, and that was some relief to the 
whirl and flood of his own fcelings, 
All was quiet in the Piazza of Trajan;~ 
nobody there stopped to consider how 
the prelates pondered on the bench, 
and the Avvocato waited for the 
judgment ; nobody collected under 
that wintry sunshine to hear the de 
cision, All Rome, seen from this 
point, was calm as Trajan upon his 
column, while elsewhere they were 
deciding a man’s life and fortune; 
and here Francisco stood speechiess, 
in a voluntary haughty defiance of 
himself, with his sheaf of brushes 
in his hand, and a tempest in bis 
heart. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


All that evening, and all the next 
day, Francisco remained in his own 
apartment. He had been disgusted 
in the middle of his hopes: into the 
deep eagerness which possessed his 
soul a poisonous drop had fullen, 


making it bitter.. Te was of a race 
to which asceticism has always been 
easier than moderation. He could 
not wait steadily in full command 
of himself for the decision, whether 
adverse or favourable. He was too 
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proud to show all his anxiety in the 
fever of disgust which had taken pos- 
session of him; accordingly, he turned 
his back upon the whole subject, shut 
his ears to it, kept far away from 
the Tribunale, asked for no news; 
but remained devoured by anxiety, 
which he endeavoured to conceal, 
even from himself, working night 
and day, to the entire destruction of 
the Beatrice, at that vain and un- 
availing work. 

Late in the evening of the next 
day, when the Ave Maria had just 
sounded, and workmen of all sorts 
were going home, some commotion 
in the Piazza attracted the notice of 
Francisco; he would not hear it, yet 
he did, with faculties miraculously 
sharpened by the recent excitement 
which devoured him : he distinguished 
Gigi’s voice sounding loud and _tri- 
umphant, and he heard a carriage 
draw up below. Not for a kingdom 
would Francisco have looked out. 
He stood there in his young per- 
versity, touching with a hand that 
trembled more and more at the face 
of tuat unfortunate Beatrice, one 
cheek of which was rosy red and 
the other grim-pale, and somewhat 
ghastly to look at in the light of the 
lamp. His little room was on the 
fourth piano. Three floors-full of re- 
spectability lived beneath him. How 
was it likely that these visitors were 
for him?—muech more probable that 
the Signora Antonietta on the primo 
piano was returning from her drive ; 
or that Ser Giovanni, the doctor, was 
called out to some sudden patient. 
Nevertheless, the noise increased, and 
drew nearer, as though these steps 
were ascending his own stair; and 
again chuckles of Gigi’s voice from 
the Piazza seemed to ring in Francis- 
co’s ears. After a while some one 
knocked at his door. “ Favorisea!” 
said Francisco, with an effort; but 
the word was said with such a gasp 
under his breath that it was impos- 
sible any one could have heard it. 
Then he went fultering to the door. 
On the threshold stood Monsignore 
and the Advocate. But the eager 
words on the lips of both were dashed 
by the sight of the young exhausted 
passionate face that looked out upon 
them. Monsiynore took the young 
man’s hand, and then threw his old 
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arms round him, after the fashion of 
his country. The old man was sad and 
sorry to see the change wrought in 
that face. He did not hail him with 
any burst of triumph, “ Ohichino 
mio, thy cause is won,” said the good 
priest softly in the young man’s ear, 
The kind voice seemed to say to him, 
Command yoéurself—control y ourself; 
but Francisco was too far gone for 
that caution. Out of Monsignore’s 
arms he dropped into a chair and 
burst into tears. Won! He had 
never been trained to reticence, that 
young Reman—his custom was to 
express lis feelings as freely as a 
savage. He burst into a flood of 
rapid unrestrainuble tears. Won! 
—then it was a lie that vile possibility 
which to his heart had disgusted him 
with the entire business! He could 
think nothing more nor further, as 
in that first moment of conscious 
victory he buried Lis face in his 
hands. 

“ Victoria!” shouted Rospigliosi, 
“never was a more glorious end to 
a hard battle. I congratulate the 
illustrious Duke: viva il Duea Agos- 
tini! Mensignore would come with 
me, Don Francisco, to moderate my 
triumph; but there is a friend of 
your Signoria below who will not be 
moderated. Bravo, Gigi!” cried the 
excited Avvocato, rushing to the win- 
dow, which he threw open, “ Bravo, 
amico mio! The Duke hears you; 
viva il Duca Agostini! The battle 
is won!” 

“ My son,” said Monsignore, “ it is 
not the time to weep; look up—for 
thy friends’ sake it is necessary that 
thea shouldest take thy triumph, 
God, and the blessed Madonna, and 
the holy saints, bless thee in thy new 
station, Rise up, niy son.” 

Francisco rose up in méchanical 
obedience. He was dizzy and dazzled 
as if with sudden light. He under- 
stood it was his duty to rejoice and 
thank his companions, bat he did 
not understand much more clearly 
what had befallen. The miracalons 
change in his own position, which 
he had contemplated for months, 
almost for years, had come about in 
a moment, and was no longer a 
dream; but Francisco was still un- 
changed in his own person, and 
could not realise himself under an- 
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other name. He cast a wondering 
glance round the bare walls, hung 
with unframed pictures, which had 
not expanded, and at the open win- 
dow, where Rospigliosi’s big figure, 
gesticulating to some one below, 
filled up the whole space, and shut 
out everything but some gleams of 
sky about the Avvocato’s black head. 
Perhaps it was that touch of nature 
peeping in,—nature so oddly, almost 
so ludicrously framing Signor An- 
tonio’s bearded head, and leaving his 
big person to lose itself as it might 
against the darker background of the 
opposite houses—that more than any- 
thing else recalled Francisco to him- 
self. He smiled at the pictorial effect, 
as instinctively he held his head a 
little on one side, and took a step 
apart to note it; and it occurred to 
him only then in reality, with a sud- 
den start and shock, what a mighty 
difference, in these few minutes, had 
passed upon himself. 

“This is the lodging of Francisco 
the painter; there is the Beatrice he 
has ruined,” said the young man, with 
a somewhat tremulous smile: “ here 
he has lived, and worked, and slept, 
and ate, for two long years; but, 
Monsignore, I pray you to tell me, of 
grace, who we are who stand here 
now.” 

“‘ His Excellency the Duke speaks 
to you, Ser Antonio,” said Monsignore 
with a smile. 

“Pardon,” cried Rospigliosi, com- 
ing in immediately with his broad 
full person, which half filled the 
apartment, and seemed to crush 
into one central spot the light of 
Francisco’s lamp; “I am excited— 
it is natural. We have not left the 
enemy a foot to stand upon. Your 
excellent mother had to fly from the 
contest; no one had a word to say 
against your unquestionable rights. 
Permit that I offer you my respect- 
ful felicitations—Evviva, the Duke 
Agostini! and your Excellency will 
permit me to say that there have 
been few Dukes Agostini more worthy 
of the name.” 

“My son, God bless thee! thou 
hast done well—take with a joyful 
heart,” cried Monsignore, “ the reward 
of Heaven !” 

And while Francisco submitted to 
the violent shaking of hands with 
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which his advocate expressed the 
fervour of his feelings, and bent his 
head to receive Monsignore’s blessing, 
Gigi’s shout, swelled by some other 
willing voices, ascended into the little 
room—“ Viva il Duca Agostini!” 
The shout rang over the Piazza of 
Trajan, startling the calm echoes 
which Francisco’s many thoughts 
had never disturbed. The name came 
to the young man’s ear with a thrill 
and reverberation in that familiar 
place. The clouds passed from his 
head; he knew now that it had hap- 
pened, this grand unbelievable event. 
He laughed a short laugh of moment- 
ary, irrestrainable triumph; then he 
went to the window, and called Gigi 
loudly to come up. When Gigi, half 
crazy with joy, clambered up the 
stair, and kissed, falling down on his 
knees, half in gratitude to Heaven, 
and half in homage to Il Duca, 
his Excellency’s hand, that familiar 
voice and genuine joy brought the 
common nature back to Francis- 
co’s heart. ‘ Eccellenza, we are all 
ready to make festa at Rocca—there 
is not a villano but will keep it like 
the day of his espousals. It is too 
great an honour for us to think thou 
wert bred amongst us, Illustrious 
Duke!” cried Gigi, with many pauses 
and much effort. Then the good 
fellow paused to find words worthy 
the occasion; but, overcome by his 
honest ecstasy, only burst forth with 
a familiar benediction—“ And God 
bless thee, Chichino mio!” blubbered 
honest Gigi, weeping over Francisco's 
hand. 

“And thanks, a thousand thanks, 
dear old friend,” cried Francisco, sud- 
denly released from all his youthful 
pride and self-importance by the 
big unquestionable rank which swal- 
lowed them up, “ for thy kindness to 
little Chichino. I should have had 
a cold childhood but for thee and 
Mariuccia, amico mio! This is the 
galantuomo who would have mort- 
gaged his vineyard to help me, my 
friends! This was the first protector 
I ever knew, Stand up, my Gigi; 
assure yourself, while Francisco lives, 
thou shalt never want a friend. 

“ Ah, Eceellenza, it is too much of 
honour !” cried Gigi; “ but your Sig- 
noria will give me the beautifal pic- 
ture which he painted of my little 
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Marietta. Grazia a Dio!—there are 

no more pictures to go to the dealer 

in the Babuino. But that her children 

may know how honoured she was, 

Signor il Duca, your Signoria will 
ive it to me ?” 

“And if we come to gifts, your 
Excellency will remember the Cw- 
saretti villa,” cried Rospigliosi, with a 
gleeful chuckle, rubbing his hands in 
victorious satisfaction with himself. 

“And, my son, thy alms to the 
poor!” said Monsignore, stretching 
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out his hand with a smile. Francisco 
laughed once more the short momen- 
tary laugh of incredulous triumph. 
He had in his little purse at that mo- 
ment a five-scudi note and three 
silver pauls—not two-and-twenty 
shillings altogether—yet he could 
bestow that gift of the villa just as 
easily as the other gift of the picture; 
and what magnificent incomprehen- 
sible sums might there not be at the 
young hero’s disposal for these alms 
to the poor! 


CHAPTER XXVL 


“It is very astonishing to me,” 
said Cenci, “‘ how you young people, 
who are revolutionary, will still speak 
evil of Monsignori the Prelates. What 
goodness! what justice! what humil- 
ity! To think that they who would 
not hear the Duchessa took the 
trouble to listen to me /” 

“ And they would not hear her— 
6 vero?” asked Mariuccia; ‘“ Madon- 
na Santissima! what courage they 
have! I would rather spend the rest 
of my life in one of the huts on the 
Campagna than meet the Duchessa 
now, after being so bold as to witness 
against her but to be sure it was 
for the sake of my young Signore. 
Bat for Don Francisco, Sora Cenci, 
the secret would have been safe with 
me.” 

“Ah, the Monsignori are good 
judges,” said Cenci. “It is to be 
supposed, indeed, that they should 
know the truth better even than the 
Duchessa; and old Fra Angelo, my 
lady’s confessor, what could he know 
about it? To be sure, he baptized the 
little unfortunate—blessed Madonna! 
I mean the illustrious Duke; but 
what do you suppose an old monk 
such as he could know about a baby ? 
I indeed—or thyself, Mariuecia mia— 
or even Madame Margherita—but 
Monsignori the judges knew better 
than to listen to an old monk.” 

“Nonna, Nonna! I see the Signore 
Don Francisco coming along the 
street,” cried Gigi’s pretty daughter 
from the window of a front room 
communicating with Teta’s sitting- 
room, where she had placed herself. 
“He walks along just as if nothing 
had happened,” cried the excited girl. 
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“He wears the same coat—ah, and 
how kind he is! he is throwing his 
alms into the blind man’s box— 
though I have heard him say at 
Roeca how troublesome they were 
with their bajocchi rattling in the tin 
box. See, Nonna, how he comes, just 
the same Signore Francisco as when 
he painted thy face !” 

“ Ah,” cried Teta, with alittle nod of 
superior knowledge, “‘ he comes to sa: 
good-by to us before he goes away.” 

“Where, then, is he going?” cried 
Cenci and Mariuccia in a breath. 

“Listen, my friends,” said Teta, 
“Before long there 
will be another Duchessa. Ah, the 
poor child! have not I held her in 
my arms when she was going away, 
and would not even leave a message 
for him, with her pretty English 
pride. They are inexplicable when 
they are in love, these Signorine 
Inglese. I could not any more under- 
stand my sweet Miss Lucy, though 
she spoke very good language—not, 
to be sure, the bocca Romana, but 
as good as if she had been born at 
Subiaco or Ostia, or some other out- 
of-the-way place—I could no more 
understand her, I tell you, when she 
came. to talk of Don Francisco, than 
if she had spoken English to me. She 
loved him, to be sure; but she would 
not look at him, nor write to him, 
nor hear him speak—and all because 
she would not break her faith with 
that old Milord,who persecuted her, as 
grandparents will. You may be sure 
she will never break her faith to her 
husband, that little English girl. I 
am sorry thou hast a prejudice against 
the Forestieri, mamma mia, for Il 
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Duca, you may be sure, will not lose a 
moment in bringing home his English 
bride.” 

“ The Forestieri may be very good, 
but they are not like one’s own coun- 
try-people,” said Cenci, shrugging her 
shoulders; “bat Iam out of the ser- 
vice of the family Agostini, and it 
does not matter much to me; only, 
Teta, if thon art in favour with the 
new Duchessa, thou should:t give her 
some advice. There is a great differ- 
ence between that cold country and 
Italy. I hear in Inghilterra that 
people perish with the culd—or was 
it in Russia? Va-bene! it does not 
matter; they are all Forestieri alike ; 
and there are some custums they 
have ” 

“Of dressing the poor little chil- 
dren,” cried Mariaccia, with horror. 
* Madonna Santissima! to think that 
pertiaps the babies of my dear young 
oer should be dressed in the modo 

nglese. Ah, it is very sad—very sad! 
If I saw it, I should be too melan- 
choly. You do not understand | it, 
Sora Teta, or you would not laugh.” 

“And they drink aquavite quite 
early in the morning, instead of cof- 
fee,” said Cenci, shaking her head. “I 
have heard a great deal about the 
Forestieri, when the great ladies among 
them caine to see the Duchessa. 
They walk about so covered up with 
fur that they look like wiid beasts. 
Teta mia, Gaetano tells thee the best 
of them, and keeps the other side to 
himself.” 

“ Benissimo!” cried Teta, with a 
launch of satisfaction and amusement. 
“She does not drink aquavite nor 
wear furs, my sweet Signorina Lucia. 
But hush! is not that the step of Il 
Duea upon the stair?” 

Francisco came in With a little 
haste, and an atmosphere of emotion 
and excitement about him, happier 
and more effusive than the excitement 
and emotion in which he had lived 
fur many months. His face was 
cleared of its clouds, and carried no 
longer that heavy weight of care 
over the eyebrows which had over- 
shadowed every landscape with a 
kind of imental scirocco for many a 
long day to the anxious young man. 
His heart was liberated now. He 
did not feel the actual and positive 
gain, vast as that was, half so much 
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as he felt the liberation, the freedom, 
the certainty which renewed his life, 
But to be calm was just now im- 
possible; there was no tranquillising 
power in his astonishing change of 
fortune, nor even in that sweet flut- 
tering figure which glided white and 
bright about his horizon, among the 
stars of his new life—Lucy! But 
Lucy had still to be sought and to be 
won, 

With Franciseco—though even 
Gigi’s Marietta had no eyes for the 
saint of Rocca at that moment— 
came Monsignore, who, half because 
he liked the lad and took pleasure in 
his joy, half because he found it diffi- 
cult to believe that Francisco might 
not do something extravagant and 
extraordinary if left to himself, had 
kept by liim since he heard the news, 
The young man had spent the night 
at Monsignore’s town lodging, and 
was the guest of the good priest ; for, 
to be sure, the fourth piano in the 
Piazza of Trajan was no longer, even 
for one night, a dweliing-place fit for 
the Duke Agostini. And after these 
two illustrious personages, dropping 
in at Teta’s great door, and stum- 
bling up the long stairs about ten 
minutes after them, as he had fol 
lowed them all the morning, came 
Gigi, who had by no means recovered 
his wits. All the friends of Fran- 
cisco’s life were gathered in Teta’s 
room—his nurses, his supporters, 
his consolers under all his youthfal 
troubles. Mariuccia, in her scarlet 
jacket and white veil; Teta, with her 
glossy black hair and long earrings, 
and Roman amplitude of bust; then 
Gigi, the honest kind fellow, who 
had helped the little Chichino to all 
his boyish diversions; and Monsig- 
nore, who had touched him with the 
chrism of confirmation—his spiritual 
father—and who had taken up his 
cause with strength superior to the 
others, though with no better will. 
They were all there whom the young 
man could depend on to enter fully 
into either his joys or his troubles. 
He needed to have no fear of his own 
feelings in that little assembly. He 
dared either laugh or weep, as it 
happened that either of these com- 
mon channels could carry best the 
transcending tide of his emotion. Of 
all places in the world there was 
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none where he could be so perfectly 
at ease as in that little sitting-room 
of Teta’s, with the present little coin- 
pany assembled there. 

“Dear old friends,” said Francisco, 
«what do you suppose I can say to 
you? can I thank you? You are as 
joyful of this change as I am, and it 
is you who have done it. I know 
not any more what to say; you have 
been my friends all my life; you are 
my friends still, and will be, as I 
hope. I am not less indebted to one 
than to another; and that for which 
I am most indebted of all, is a thing 
which cannot be paid by thanks or 
words, or even by deeds, but only 
in kind, amichi mei—I mean your 
love !” 

At this agitated pause in Francis- 
co’s little speech, Mariuccia uttered 
a fervent ejaculation to the Madonna; 
Cenci held up her bands in astonish- 
ment, strangely mixed with gratitade 
and disapproval; Teta hid her face 
in her handkerchief; and Monsignore 
took a pinch of snuff; while from the 
door, where little Marietta stood, 
half concealing and half concealed by 
her father’s cloak and person, with 
the tears running down her pretty 
face, there came an indistinct blub- 
ber of sound, half laughter, half sob- 
bing, from Gigi, who for twenty-four 
hours had been inarticulate. Men 
and women (they had little regard for 
committing themselves, befng undis- 
ciplined Romans, not staid English) 
had the greatest mind to fall into a 
common burst of inarticulate joy and 
kindness, laughing and crying; and 
perhaps the reason why they cil nct 
do so was nothing more or Jess than 
that indomitable little sprite of a 
Lucy fluttering upon the warm Italian 
horizon of the new Duke. However 
that may be, it is certain that the 
young man made an effort and re- 
strained himself, and, after a moment, 
recovered his vuice, 

“T go as soon as I can away from 
you for a time, my good friends,” 
said Francisco; “ and when I return, 
if God wills, I will bring one with 
me who will be like light to our eyes ; 
because, you understand, her name is 
Lucia,” said the young lover, with a 
tremulous pause, half-playful, half- 
pathetic; “and I pray you all to wish 
me buon viaggio, and God-speed.” 
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With that the little speech of Il 
Duca— who, by some bewildering 
trick, was still merely Francisco the 
painter, and whom it was impossible 
somehow to disjoin from that familiar 
individual—came to an abrupt con- 
clusion, The good wishes of the as- 
sembled party poured out upon him 
thereafter in the most overwhelming 
profusion, They wished him not only 
a good journey and success in his un- 
dertaking, but every good thing in 
earth and heaven; for Cenci and 
Mariuccia at Jeast, old women. both, 
did not stop at the limits of mortality. 
Then, with many advices, praises, and 
blessings, they Jet him go reluctantly 
at last, Monsignore, somewhat ap- 
palled by this sudden apparition of a 
mystic wife in prospect, still accom- 
panying the youngman. An English 
Protestant Lucy, of spirit indomi- 
table, able to assume on occasion the 
English look of stone, was vot likely 
to become a Lucia to the eyes of the 
good priest. He was the kindest of 
men, but he did not like that con- 
junction. He thought Tenebra would 
have been a more appropriate name. 

And while Monsignore went his 
way with the new Dake, Gigi pre- 
pared to return home. His mother 
and daughter had places engaged for 
them in a vettura, which presently, 
with much tinkling of bells and 
clinking of horses, came up with a 
flourish to Teta’s door to take them 
up; while he himself jogged off, 
solitary and triumphant, to his fa- 
vourite Osteria, where the polenta 
was almost equal to the polenta in 
Trastevere—where he put his horse 
to his homely cart, drank a fogliett 
of wine with much satisfaction of 
heart, and taking his seat under 
shelter of the triangular shield of 
matting stretched upon two poles, 
which stood up like a sail from 
the centre of his cart, in defence 
against the sun, took his way across 
the Campagna towards the slopes 
nearer at hund than his own moun- 
tain village—the soft olive slopes 
which embosom that littlé town of 
Frascati, where Chico, famous for 
fireworks, lived and pursued his art. 
Gigi made the programme of the 
festa in his own mind as he jogged 
silently over that calm brown ex- 
panse, where the wild cattle fed, and 
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where no other sign of life was visible. 
Rocca had never seen such a high 
holiday as that which rose before 
Gigi’s honest imagination ; and be- 
tween himself and Chico of Frascati 


CHAPTER 


Far more impatient than he had 
been before the trial, Francisco 
chafed now at every hour or day 
that interposed between him and his 
lover’s journey. He had a great deal 
of necessary business to attend to 
before he could leave Rome, and the 
Avvocato had no particular inclina- 
tion to lessen the amount of it, or to 
let his young client escape. He found 
it agreeable to introduce his friends 
to the hero of the day, and to be 
courted in consequence of his con- 
nection with the new Agostini—a 
pleasure which of course would cease 
entirely when Francisco left the 
town. Monsignore too, good man as 
he was, did not hesitate to throw 
what gentle hindrances he could in 
the way of the young lover. Mon- 
signore did not pretend to be pleased 
with the heretical Duchessa who 
dawned upon his firmament. Per- 
haps even the old Duchessa, with her 
beanty, and her passions, and her 
wickedness, weaknesses of nature, 
was safer than a seducing little here- 
tic good and pure, whose goodness 
might prepossess the easily-deluded 
people in favour of her faith. So be- 
tween the two the young man was 
kept back as much as it was possible 
to keep back his eagerness. These 
days were quite intolerable to Fran- 
cisco. After many cogitations on 
the subject, and answering with very 
nearly a flat refusal the advice of 
Monsignore to seek acquaintance and 
reconciliation with his mother, he did, 
notwithstanding, nobody knowing of 
his intention, present himself at her 
door ; but the Duchessa refused to see 
him—refused to see any one, her ser- 
vants told him; was ill and nervous, 
and saw nobody but her confessor. 
Neither would Donna Anna take 
any notice of the unwelcome young 
brother thus springing up to disin- 
herit her; and there were even ap- 
pearances among the greater houses 
of Rome of an intention to follow 
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it would be odd if Monte Cavo, that 
night if no other, did not gleam g 
mountain of fire through the blue 
distance to the astonished eyes of 
Rome. 


XXVIL. 


Donna Anna’s example and ignore 
the new Duke ; so at least Monsignore, 
alarmed for his protégé, imagined. 
Francisco cared for none of these 
things. He had gladly dismissed the 
trial from his mind as soon as he 
knew it was over. He did not ask— 
not because he was afraid to be an- 
swered so much as because he could 
not suffer any talk about his mother— 
what she had meant to say before the 
Tribunale when the judges refused 
to hear her. He had no wish to re- 
tain the “ case” within his memory: 
even now, in the excitement of the 
moment, Francisco had no desire to 
talk of it as Rospigliosi had, and 
seemed to find no pleasure in going 
over all the skilful arrangements of 
evidence and felicitous force of plead- 
ing—a thing which much astonish- 
ed the worthy Avvocato. Already, 
though nothing could be more en- 
tirely removed from arrogance than 
the demeanour of the young Duke, 
he disliked allusions to his “ wrongs,” 
and held his honours lightly, as if he 
had been accustomed to them. Per- 
haps it was magnanimity, perhaps it 
was shaine; but before he had been a 
week in possession of his new dignity, 
every one around Francisco knew 
that while they were quite at liberty 
to speak of his youth at San Michele, 
of his peasant childhood, of his pic- 
tures and poverty, any words which 
insinuated hardship and injury—any- 
thing which inferred a reproach upon 
his mother or the dead Duke—any- 
thing, above all, of surprise at their 
motive or wonder at their conduct, im- 
mediately brought a flush of haughty 
resentment to his face. Beyond the 
decision of the Tribunale he would 
not go. They had examined the 
matter, and placed him in this posi- 
tion ; the evidence on either side was 
now nothing to him. So he chose it 
to appear. 

And in the mean time an anxiety 
still more absorbing occupied his 
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days. He had been comparatively at 
ease about Lucy while he was still 
in his garret in the Piazza of Trajan ; 
now he was devoured with impa- 
tience to seek her. What if, in those 
very days which he lost, some one 
should come between him and his 
prize? What if Lucy somehow heard 
of his change of fortune, and sat by 
a window somewhere, sick at heart, 
wondering why her Roman lover, to 
whom she had promised to go hon- 
estly and bravely with her fortune in 
her hand, did not come to her? He 
tormented himself with this idea, up- 
on which he rang a hundred changes. 
Sometimes he saw her in the midst of 
some gay assembly of the wandering 
English, hearing the romantic Ro- 
man story, nobody knowing her in- 
terest in the hero. Sometimes Lucy 
sat by herself reading the report in a 
newspaper ; always it was the stead- 
fast bright face of the iittle English 
maiden looking out for him, waiting 
for him, growing pale, and wondering 
‘why he did not come. Doubts of 
her fidelity to that visionary engage- 
ment did not trouble Francisco. He 
only thought with impatience uncon- 
trollable that he himself would not 
be the first to take her the news, that 
she might hear of it, and wonder why 
he did not come. 

And still they continued to put 
every possible obstacle in his way. 
He had to take possession of his pro- 

- perty—so much of it as could be his 
before the death of the Duchessa. He 
had to manage firmly, but courteous- 
ly, his dealings with the family of 
Lontoria, with the expectations of 
which he had interfered so sadly. He 
had to curb and moderate Rospigliosi, 
who still conceived himself entitled 
to manage his young client’s affairs, 
and who, much elated by his triumph, 
was somewhat apt to conclude that 
everything must yield to the man 
who had gained the great Agostini 
cause. He had to show himself in 
public places, and to enter into the 
new world which opened its arms to 
receive him, in spite of the coldness 
of Prince Borgia and the Princess 
Coromila, Francisco made some- 
thing of a sensation in the society 
which was so new to him, the secret 
of his power being, not so much his 
romantic story—for the Roman great 
VOL, LXXXVIIL, 
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ladies, like all other great ladies, were 
quite disposed to patronise and smile 
at the young hero suddenly raised to 
such an elevation, and whose head 
might naturally be supposed to swim 
a little, and feel the dizzying effect 
of that unusual height and atmos- 
phere—but his preoccupation, which 
entirely puzzled his patrons. Fran- 
cisco was not dizzy with his extra- 
ordinary change of circumstances ; 
he was not dazzled by the beauty, 
and the smiles, and the sweet flat- 
tery of interest which so many pro- 
fessed in him. He bore his honours 
with a gravity and unconsciousness 
which, more than anything else could 
have done, impressed his country- 
men. He was not a parvenu; he 
Was apparently quite at his ease 
and unelated by his title and rank ; 
the secret being simply that he was 
preoccupied, his eyes bent towards 
another quarter, his thoughts not at 
leisure to canvass the manner of his 
reception, or the effect his appearance 
produced. Monsignore, looking on, 
and finding it somewhat unnecessary 
to give himself all the trouble he had 
intended as social godfather of the 
new-comer, stood aside and wondered, 
and was pleased, and could not make 
it out, never thinking of the future 
little heretic Duchessa, or any share 
she might have in the good manners 
of her lover. Rome murmured and 
rustled through all its feminine ora- 
cles the warmest approbation, by 
voice and gesture, of the young Ago- 
stini. The Duchessa, hypochondriac 
and miserable, shut up with her pen- 
ance and her confessor, heard in her 
dismal seclusion of the young man’s 
succes, and remembered with a trem- 
ble of strange attraction that one 
supreme moment in which his indig- 
nant youthful lips, pale with passion, 
had touched his mother’s hand. Even 
Teta heard of Don Francisco’s popu- 
larity, and did not wonder; while 
Francisco kept up the charm of the 
whole, quite unwitting of the spell, 
by dreaming perpetually of an Eng- 
lish little maiden at a window look- 
ing out for her hero, and growing 
pale with wonder why he did not 
come, 

There are some circumstances in 
which mere necessity, often most un- 


willingly yielded to, does all for us 
4 
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that the most exquisite contrivance 
could have done. Business and Ros- 
pigliosi compelled Franciseo to stay 
in Rome, where his preocenpied heart 
and thonghts gained for him a place 
which his mere rank could not have 
attained ; and just at the critical 
point when the lively Romans might 
have begun to tire of that preocenpa- 
tion, nature and youthful impetuosity 
prevailed over Rospigliosi and his 
businesses, The young man broke 
away out of his bonds in search of 
Lucy. He could not keep himself 
under control any longer. He went 
off suddenly, leaving that lively, bril- 
liant, gossiping world fall of gossip 
and interest. Where had he gone 
to, the young paladin? Had he dis- 
appeared again into the unknown as 
suddenly as he came? Everybody, 
as one may suppose, was charmed 
with the new Duke, who gave them 
so soon a second subjeet to talk and 
be curious about. Come back when 
he would, he had made his reputa- 
tion. Though the great houses of Bor- 
gia and Coromila had not deigned to 
smile, everybody else did ; and Mon- 
signore was satisfied. Was satisfied, 


OHAPTER 


Francisco made all haste to Paris, 
travelling night and day—his eager- 
ness and anxiety only growing great- 
er as he approached the termination 
of his cares, and all the usual train 
of passing fears and suggestions of 
evil, which always crowd to us when 
we are close to our object, thronging 
about his heart. In Paris he made 
a pause, half compulsory; for the 
young lover did not of course pre- 
fer to appear travel-worn and over- 
fatigued before the lady of his love. 
He stopped to improve his toilette— 
to fit himself better than he had as 
yet found time or inclination to do 
for the exigencies of his new rank. 
He was now alone for the first time 
since he came to his kingdom; no- 
body with him but new, strange, un- 
familiar servants, who had neither 
the power nor the privilege of recall- 
ing to him his former life—that life 
which had fallen away from him like 
a dream, yet had left him to his own 
consciousness, under the cover of his 
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but shrngged his old shoulders and 
took snuff, and wondered within him- 
self which might be the most vulnera- 
ble point of the new heretie Duchessg; 
for, alas! the new heretic Duchess- 
ina, the little mdomitable Luey, 
was inevitable now; unless —g 
chance which Monsignore devoutly 
took into his consideration—the 
Madonna herself might graciously 
interpose. 

Meanwhile Francisco, thinking 
neither of his suceés nor of his spon- 
sor’s anxious regard, nor of the good- 
will of society which he had been so 
fortunate in securing—of-nothing at 
all but Lucy, who must eertainly 
have heard by this time, and by this 
time, doubtless, must have grown in- 
dignantly amazed at his delay—Fran- 
cisco, with a retinue of servants pro- 
portioned to his dignity, embarked, 
all eager, impatient, and anxious, on 
that sea which respects neither dukes, 
heroes, nor lovers. Now she might 
indeed sit at her window, that little 
English maid. The road was long, 
to be sure, and the evening skies 
were wistful, but the true knight was 
on his way! 


XXVIII. 


wealth and his dukedom, still Fran- 
cisco the painter. His mind went 
back to that past time with a com- 
fort and facility unknown to him, 
while he lived under the eye of Mon- 
signore and the observation of “ the 
world.” And Luey was the star of 
that past: he could not think of her 
without remembering himself of his 
light-hearted youth, when he painted 
portraits, and made copies, and lived 
cheerfully in his fourth-floor apart- 
ment, and enjoyed himself with Ro- 
man temperance at his café, before 
any splendid hopes came to distract 
his life. But for these splendid hopes 
he must have resigned himself to the 
necessity, inevitable and not to be 
conquered, of losing sight of that 
Signorina Inglese who had woke him 
out of the happy carelessness of his 
youth ; and must have consoled him- 
self as he best could, up yonder in 
the Piazza of Trajan, in his harmless, 
useless, unprogressive life—a Roman 
—nothing in the world possible to 
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him because he was a Roman, ex- 
cept the craft to which he had been 
trained, and the condition in which 
(as he supposed) he had been born ; 
while the star which he called Lucia 
must have twinkled calm and dis- 
tant above him, inaccessible as the 
heavens, light to some other eyes, 
but not to his. Now he was the 
temporary tenant of the finest rooms 
of a splendid Parisian hotel, his 
windows commanding those gay gar- 
dens of the Tuileries, with all the 
luxuries of that luxurious capital at 
his disposal, and soft-voiced obse- 
quions attendants waiting on the 
lightest wishes of Monsieur le Due. 
And he was going to seek his bride, 
going to claim Lucy, as she had 
bidden him! going proudly to Jay the 
Agostini honours at the little Eng- 
lishwoman’s feet! Francisco laugh- 
ed to himself as he remembered his 
own rage at Milord, and revengefal 
intentions of humiliating him. He 
had no desire to humiliate anybody 
now. If hecould but get fairly upon 
that road which the little maid watch- 
ed from her window! if he could but 
see her start of sweet surprise and 
pleasure when she perceived him on 
the way! 

Thinking thus, Francisco got up, 
out of pure restlessness, and, because 
it was not possible to start immedi- 
ately on his further journey, went 
languidly and dreaming down the 
stairs, to weary himself with a stroll 
through those fascinating Parisian 
streets. Somebody had just arrived 
at that palace of public entertain- 
ment—somebody who had come in 
a handsome plain travelling-carriage, 
at present unpacking before the door. 
Francisco cast a careless glance at 
the cozy English vehicle, with the 
_ Shawls and books and cushions, out 
of the midst of which the travellers 
had come—at the confused English 
maid with a veil over her face, whom 
somebody drew aside out of the way 
of Monsieur le Duc as he sauntered 
to the door—and at the broad back 
of the courier, who was paying some- 
thing or somebody at a little dis- 
tance, and who, it occurred momen- 
tarily in passing to Francisco, pre- 
sented at that distant view a con- 
tour not unlike the stout Roman 
build of Gaetano, Teta’s courier- 
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husband. It was quite possible it 
might be Gaetano. I Duca resolved 
to ascertain when he came back; in 
the mean time his own condition of 
excited suspense was not favourable to 
curiosity. He sauntered- towards the 
Champs Elysées, remembering, indo- 
lently, perhaps with his old painter 
instinct, the soft halfround into 
which that shawl had dropped on 
the warm cushions of the carriage, 
dropped from some pair of dainty 
shoulders, all warm and light in its 
soft folds, with the books which had 
amused the traveller fallen under it. 
Somehow it haunted his memory that 
shawl. Somebody’s Lucey had thrown 
it off as she stepped out of that téte- 
a-téte carriage. Perhapssuch ashawl 
and such a carriage might by-and-by 
help the Duchessa Agostini to bear 
the journey to her new home. 

He came back sooner than he had 
intended, vaguely interested. The 
broad-shouldered courier, with his 
black beard, jovial and polyglot, was 
standing on the steps at the great 
door, a well-known and justly-prized 
individual, whom everybody was 
disposed to honour. If it had been a 
less personage than Monsieur le Due, 
the warmly-affectionate waiters who 
surrounded him would scarcely have 
given way, but they disappeared 
before the advance of Francisco. The 
courier looked up quickly to see who 
the illustrious stranger was, and with 
a sudden exclamation took off his 
hat, revealing the indisputable face of 
Gaetano. The greeting was warm on 
the side of Francisco, respectful on 
that of his old acquaintance. The 
Duke condescended to give the last 
news of Teta and Cenci, and to ask 
where Gaetano and his * party” were 
going. With asmile which expanded 
his red good-humoured lips out of 
his black beard, the courier told his 
somewhat indifferent auditor, whose 
preoccupied thoughts had wandered 
already, that he was in attendance 
upon some ladies, former lodgers of 
his wife, who were going to Rome. 
“ All for the Holy Week,” Francisco 
said languidly, and turned his eyes 
through the large dim hall towards 
the staircase which some one was 
descending. Nobody but a confused 
English waiting-woman, whose life 
was overcast by dread of a strange 
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language and strange “ ways,” could 
have come dropping and stumbling 
after such a fashion down those great 
stairs. She saw Gaetano in the 
distance, and Gaetano was the only 
hope of the-distressed woman’s life ; 
sorely conscious of the observation of 
waiting men and women, who smiled 
sweetly with French politeness at her 
awkwardness, she made her way 
towards the courier who could speak 
everybody’s language. Francisco's 
eye had traced the progress of this 
nervous doubtful figure, perhaps with 
some amusement, unawares, for some 
time before he observed her features. 
When he did at Jast glance slightly 
down at her face, she was almost close 
to him, on her way to Gaetano, and 
at the same moment she raised her 
eyes to see who the stranger was. 
The result was a mutual start and 
recognition. “La!” cried Reynolds, 
clasping her hands together on her 
vreast. Then without another word 
she turned round and fled up-stairs 
again, wild with fright and eagerness. 
Francisco did not hear Gaetano’s 
explanation—searcely knew what he 
was doing—saw only before him, a 
single step in advance, the flying 
figure of the waiting woman, in pur- 
suit of whom, with long noiseless 
strides, he devoured the way. He 
cried out, ‘“ Where is Lucy?” first in 
Italian, then in the scanty English 
he had learned; bnt he could not 
make sure that his voice had been 
audible in the extreme excitement 
of the moment. The woman at least 
did not stop to answer. She ran 
along the polished shining passages, 
and stumbled against the door of a 
sitting-room close to his own. The 
door burst open, the woman fell not 
fainting but breathless, and out of 
her senses, into the room where some- 
body rose up startled. Francisco, 
rushing after her, took no time to 
think of the privacy on which he 
intruded. He clutched at the fallen 
woman, put her on the nearest chair, 
and was in the room with his cry of 
“Lucy, Lucy!” before the startled 
somebody who had risen from the 
table had time to assail him. Lucy, 
Lucy! “Lucia mia!” light of his 
eyes! Before he had got to the further 
end of the large room with his cry, 
and his searching eyes, and open 
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arms, Lucy herself stood at a door 
waiting him, startled out of all her 
pretty proprieties and reticences by 
that simple honest voice of love call- 
ing upon her, undoubting, eager, care- 
less of everything but that she was 
there. He took possession of her 
with a shout of joy. He thought of 
no obstacles, nobody who could come 
between them, nothing that stood in 
the way; he felt no explanation 
necessary, never observed her black 
dress, nor thought of her companion, 
nor asked himself what she was doing 
here ; only cried aloud in his youthful 
pride and delight as he caught out of 
the distance and the silence which 
had so long hidden her from his 
sight, the little English Lucy of his 
dreams, 

The somebody by the table was an 
English relation of Luey’s, a reluctant 
chaperone going with that misguided 
young woman to find out her Roman 
lover, and endow him with herself 
and the fortune which grandpapa 
had left her when he died. That 
event had happened some months 


-before, and Lucy, like her lover, had 


chafed with sad and restless impa- 
tience that she could not go at once 
to Rome to redeem her promise. She 
had not been waiting and watching 
at that windows but struggling, like 
himself, among baffling cares and 
friends, and wondering, if Francisco 
had heard, what he would think of 
her? What they thought of each 
other now was not unsatisfactory. 
Lucy, perhaps, was a little disap- 
pointed that he had come to his 
fortune without any help of hers; 
and certainly was horrorstricken to 
find that she had, in honest affection- 
ate simplicity going to seek the 
young painter to whom she had been 
betrothed, walked into the arms of 
the Duke Agostini instead. Lucy’s 
unwilling chaperone, however, on the 
contrary, was much conciliated by 
Monsieur Je Duc. She forgave that 
burst into her room, that total dis- 
regard of herself, that unreserved 
furor of lovemaking to bis Signoria, 
when she never could have forgiven 
it to Francisco the painter. Neither 
of the two travelling parties went 
further. Gay Paris, sparkling and 
sunshiny, had its attractions to the 
young people in their heyday of 
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happiness and youth; and Francisco, 
as it tarned out, was in no special 
haste, having once secured her, to 
carry his bride to her home. 

So that i¢ was not till some time 
later, when the old Duchessa was 
dead, and that extraordinary link 
of mingled attraction and repulsion 
which subsisted between herself and 
her forsaken son had come to anend for 
ever, that Francisco carried home the 
Lucia, the light of his eyes, who had 
chosen him in his poverty. But the 
wanderings of the two in the mean 
time in that téte-d-téte carriage, where 
the shawl had dropped from Lucy’s 
shoulders, were sufficiently agreeable 
wanderings; and the only individual 
who did anything but smile to wel- 
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come the young people home to their 
bright Genzaro villa was Monsignore, 
who added to his congratulations a 
secret sigh over that sweet Duchess- 
ina—little Duchess, as they called her. 
with caressing tenderness—who, good 
and pretty as she was, alas, was still a 
heretic! The sun shone upon dark- 
blae Nemi—Nemi bluer than the 
skies; the autumn winds rastled 
through the famous avenue of elms; 
Monte Cavo looked down blandly 
curious, with the cloud feathers in 
his cap; and even Monsignore, though 
he sighed over the heretic, did not 
refuse to join in the universal 
congratulation which welcomed the 
Duchessa Lucia to the house where 
her husband was born. 
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Amonest all the wild nomade 
tribes that- range about the plains 
and mountains of Syria and Asia 
Minor, many of whom have been ac- 
tively engaged in, and mixed up with, 
the recent massacres of Christians, 
there is none more remarkable, as 
differing from the rest of the Be- 
douin family in every respect, save 
only as regards pilfering and lying, 
than the’ Ryhanlu Turkmans, who 
spread themselves over mountain 
and valley and plain in one almost 
uninterrupted line from the defiles of 
Latakia and Antioch to the perpe- 
tually snow-capped Taurus range, at 
that point where the stupendous na- 
tural gates of Kulek Boghaz afford 
an impregnable and impassable bar- 
rier to all invaders approaching from 
the vast plains of Asia Minor, em- 
bracing in this sweeping curve the 
cities and towns of Latakia, An- 
tioch, Aleppo, Killis, Marashe, Scan- 
deroon, the plains of Issus, Tarsas, 
and the city of Adana, They area 
people unique in every sense of the 
word, and utterly at variance with | 
all other nomade tribes, inasmuch as 
that, although they wander to and 
fro in the winter and autumn, they 
have fixed residences and town gar- 
dens and fields during the spring and 
su:numer, to which they retarn almost 
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to the day, year after year. Then 
again, they fare well, and even luxa- 
riously, living upon dainties which 
many a Bedouin has never even set 
eyes upon; and they differ from him 
in another respect—that whereas the 
one is noted for unostentutious and 
simple-hearted hospitality, the Ry- 
hanly Turkmans are the most inhos- 
pitable and selfish people in the East: 
morose in disposition, and never ren- 
dering a service unless well satisfied 
beforehand that the recompense will 
tenfold repay them. On the other 
hand, although they would jump at 
an opportunity to sack or pillage any. 
town or village so long as they hoped 
to escape detection or recognition, 
they would refrain from bloodshed 
and other detestable crimes, perpe- 
trated by those Arab tribes which 
took an active part in the tragedies of 
Damascus and Dur-i]-Kamar, not so 
much, perhaps, from any moral re- 
straint, as from a notion that such 
participation would eventually prove 
a deathblow to the commerce they 
now carry on with the Europeans, 
native Christians, and Jews, and upon 
which alone they subsist, and are en- 
abled to live in that ease and luxury 
which they so dearly love. It must 
be remembered that when we speak 
of the “luaury” of the Ryhanlu 
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tribes, we mean a3 in comparison 
with the self-denying and abstemious 
principles of their other nomade Arab 
brethren, who dwell in tents, and 
whose wealth is in flocks and herds. 
Tt was at the instigation and invita- 
tion of a venerable old camel-driver, 
who was a great chief amongst the 
Rybanlu, and who had for years been 
carrying merchandise to and fro be- 
tween Aleppo and Alexandretta, on 
the Gulf of Iskanderoon, that we 
assembled a considerable party of 
English, French, and Italians, bent 
upon a six-months’ nomade life 
amongst this strange and interesting 
people, promising ourselves much 
sport by the wayside in a country 
literally teeming with game. Besides 
which, we were for the most part in- 
valids, and the change of air and 
scenery, added to the leisurely method 
we adopted in travelling, could not 
fail to be beneficial. We hired the 
half-dozen camels belonging to our 
grey-bearded chaperon, which were 
well laden with tents, bedding ma- 
terial, culinary utensils, and such 
creature comforts as were not pro- 
curable where we were going, includ- 
ing much bottled ale, wines, spirits, 
and a choice assortment of quinine 
and other medicines. Our party and 


the servants followed the caravan on’ 


horse and mule-back, and we earried 
with us some very fine greyhounds 
and English pointers. Thus pre- 
pared, we wended our way through 
the precipitous rocky defiles of Beilan, 
travelling on an average six hours a- 
day, and devoting the rest of our time 
to coursing, shooting, meals, sleep, 
and now and then pleasant liitle ex- 
eursions over plain or up hilly rock- 
side in search of botanical specimens, 
or rude caverns and remains of an- 
tiquity, with which the whole of the 
mountainous districts which border 
on the vast plains of the Amuk are 
so plentifully besprinkled. We had 
no sooner reached the foot of the 
mountain than we came upon a little 
tributary stream called the Kara Sue, 
er black waters, so named from tlie 
dark colour of the surface, arising 
out of the clayish bottom of the 
stream. Here we fell in with the 
first encampment of the Ryhanlu 
Turkmans, and in the tent of their 
skeiks found shelter and hospitality, 
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through the influence of our friend 
the old camel-driver. 

The encampments of these people 
vary according to the neighbourhood 
they may have fixed upon, or the 
nature and quantity of the pasturage 
around them. Sometimes, as at Kara 
Sue, there are from six to ten tents, 
but mustly they encamp in single 
families, one or two miles apart from 
each other, and so, stretching over an 
immense extent of ground, prevent 
the pos-ibility of any bickerings be- 
tween them as regards the pasturing 
of the cattle or felonies committed 
by or upon their stock of poultry. 
We found the structure of their tents 
or habitations extremely simple, con- 
sisting of an oblong wall built of 
loose stones piled one upon another, 
and about four feet in height, covered 
over with a rough material made of 
black ygoat-hair, and supported by a 
dozen or more poles driven into the 
centre of the hut, so that the middle 
is elevated to upwards of nine feet. 
In the interior there is a stone par- 
tition which shuts off the women’s 
apartinent—by far the largest portion 
ot the building; and another stone 
wall, between the outer one and the 
men’s apartment, for the accommo- 
dation of the most valuable horses 
of the proprietor. The rest of the 
horses and cattle are kept, as in the 
case of Kara Sue, in caverns, which 
abound in these calcareous hills. In 
the central parts of the plain they 
ereet large pens for them, which are 
also covered with goat-skin material. 
The men also, especially about the 
borders of the Atrin, a small river 
that intersects the central part of the 
plains of the Amuk, build themselves 
much larger huts, nearly fifteen feet 
in height, which they cover with the 
rushes that grow so plentifully by 
the borders of this stream, and which 
constitute a thateh impervious to all 
wet. The men’s apartments are 
covered with carpets inferior only to 
the best Persian, and whick serve as 
beds for strangers or the unmarried 
members of the family, the married 
retiring to their respective harems, 
Amongst the wealthier families of 
the Ryhanle tribes they have a kind 
of portable tent, made of wood, and 
not unlike a parrot’s round cage. The 
entrance shuts up with a small door, 
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and the whole is covered with a large 
white wovllen carpet. These tents 
are exclusively for the use of ladies. 
Next merning we took our de- 
parture long before sunrise, having 
first enjoyed a bowl of goat’s milk, 
into whieh we took the liberty of 
pouring a deetle drop of veritable 
Jamaica, just as an antidote for 
ague; and, leaving a fair bakshish 
for the Sheik, rode forth into the 
fresh air of the morning, like giants 
refreshed with wine. Our tents and 
luggage had remained unpacked, by 
which means we escaped much delay ; 
and the last faint bark ef the Turk- 
mans’ dogs just died away in the dis- 
tance as the sun arose in all its east- 
ern glury, and myriads of larks wel- 
comed his golden advent as they 
poised themselves high up in the 
air, and poured forth rich floods of 
melody. Never was there such a 
choice of sport and amusement for 
the lever of the field and its entice- 
ments. in hage swamps, at every 
hour’s interval, -were congregated 
web-footed. birds of every descrip- 
tion and size, from the stately swans 
down to the teal and widgeon, and 
the pretty little yellow-legged water- 
hen. Ia the Jowlands that sur- 
rounded these inarshes were an iufi- 
nity of snipe, and by the edges of 
the water sandpipers innumerable. 
As we eume upon more elevated 
ground, covered with thick brush- 
wood and wild myrtle, there were 
perfect clouds of starlings, thrashes, 
. black and brown, and blue and grey 
jays. As the brushwood grew taller 
and the land higher, we encountered 
plenty of that delicious game, the 
trancolin—a bird almost exelusively 
contived within the limits of the 
pashaliks of Aleppo, Marashe, and 
Adana; and further on, amongst 
hard sandhills, whose sides were 
tufted with impenetrable furze, red- 
legged partridges in abundance ; 
whilst at the foot we startled a herd 
of gazelles, that seemed to fly rather 
than run over the vast plains before 
us. Two of their number, however, 
that paid tribute to a steady aim and 
unerring. rifle, eonvinced us to the 
contrary. On emerging on to the 
plains again, at every hundred yards 
we started a hare, and had some glo- 
rious coursing, So that, by the time 
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noon had come, and the heat was 
getting intolerable, without much let 
or hindrance to our progress, we had 
marvellously well-filled game-bags, 
and the backs of the camels bore a 
striking resemblance to those winter- 
coaches which enter the metropolis 
about Christmas time, laden with 
good eheer. In about half an hour's 
tine we reached the large encamp- 
ment of which our camel-driver was 
the chief, and which was close on the 
one side to the widest and deepest 
portion of the Afrin (that, taking 
its rise near Kelis, empties itself 
into the lake of Antioch), and not 
more than two hours’ ride from the ~ 
noted hot sulphur springs known all 
over Syria as Humumat, and very 
much esteemed as a cure for rheu- 
matic and other complaints. Here 
we alighted, and made our head- 
quarters for ten days, pitching our 
own tents conveniently near to the 
Turkmans’, and frequenting our 
friend’s tent regularly of an evening. 
As an exeeption to the generality of 
his tribe, he was honestly hospitable, 
and would never permit ourselves or 
servants to cook or eat save what 
was furnished by his own harem. 
And hard work the ladies had of it; 
for what with horse aud fvot exer- 
cise, early hours, and frequent bath- 
inys either in the river or at the 
hot springs, we were individually as 
hungry and carnivorous as vultures, 
These tribes were originally a wan- 
dering people, like the Bedouius of 
the desert, but they lave now, as has 
already been stated, become eultiva- 
tors of the soil, with fixed residences 
for certain seasons of the year; and 
their chief riches still consist in 
cattle. Their horses, though inferior 
to the breeds raised by the Arabs of 
the desert, are nevertheless strong, 
and well adapted fur mountain la- 
bour. Their necks are short, and 
heads large and thick—in short, the 
whole make is clumsy and unsightly. 
These Turkmans, contrary to the 
Arab practice, ride the horses exclu- 
sively, selling the mares, excepting 
such as are kept for breeding pur- 
poses. At the time that some of 
these tribes migrate towards Armenia, 
they buy up buffaloes and Arab cam- 
els, which they exchange in Armenia 
for a better breed of camels, and for 
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cattle, which they dispose of in the 
markets of Aleppo. The Armenian or 
Caramanian is a taller and a stronger 
camel than the Arabian, with the 
neck more bent, and the upper part 
of the thighs profusely covered with 
thick hair; and whereas the Arab 
camel only carries six bundred weight, 
or one hundred and twenty rotolos, 
that from Armenia suffers no incon- 
venience from a burden of eight hun- 
dred weight. This powerful breed is 
produced with a male dromedary and 
a female Arabian camel; and the 
people of Anatolia keep these drome- 
daries exclusively for this purpose. 
The Caramanian camel feels all day 
by the mountain-sides, browsing 
upon brashwood and thorn, and de- 
riving aliment from dried-up roots 
and other substances, the sap from 
which has long since evaporated. As 
the sun sets, they come with a long 
gauky trot towards the camp, where 
each one receives as his portion a 
ball of paste, made of barley and 
water, and weighing about one pound. 
So that all the expense these use- 
fal creatures put their proprietors 
to is a handful of barley per diem. 
The Turkmans never milk their cam- 
els, but use them exclusively as beasts 
of burden, and aé all seasons drive 
a profitable trade with Aleppo, which 
they supply with immense quantities 
of firewood, cut in the Kurd Moun- 
tains. The Kurds themselves have 
no camels, and are compelled to sell 
their labour and wood for a mere 
song. Besides the produce of the 
fields they cultivate, the Ryhanla sup- 
ply Aleppo with sheep and lambs, 
wool, butter, and cheese, in spring, 
and a variety of home-made carpets 
and rugs; and at certain seasons oc- 
cupy themselves in transporting mer- 
chandise to and from Aleppo, Antioch, 
Scanderoon, and Latakia. 
Notwithstanding all this, our an- 
cient host and chaperon assured us 
that the profits were usually entirely 
consumed by the time they reached 
their homes again, for repose, and to 
look after their property in land and 
cattle. They had to meet the demands 
of their families for cloth, coffee, sweet- 
meats, and various other articles of 
Eastern luxury, seldom leaving any 
cash to take back with them to their 
tents. For the greater part, the 
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tents were clean, and the floors of 
the men’s apartments, besides being 
well carpeted, were furnished with 
divans, Jeaving only space for a man- 
gal or brazier in the centre, where 
a continual bright charcoal fire burnt 
of an evening to cheer the company, 
keep out the damp, or measure and 
furnish a continuous supply of strong 
coffee, besides serving to light their 
pipes or narghali. They drink an 
astonishing quantity of coffee, and in 
cups at least three times the size of 
the ordinary fingans used in Syria. 
Whenever the coffee-kettle is handed 
round,they help themselves to two and 
three successive cups before giving 
it up to their next neighbour, so that 
the last served not unfrequently comes 
in for more grits than anything else. 
The servants roast and pound the cof- 
fee just before it is used, so that the 
aroma is delicious; and they are so 
used to pounding away in a large 
wooden mortar, that the slaves of 
six or seven tents set to work to- 
gether, and keep up capital time, pro- 
ducing a very sleep-inspiring sound. 
As a rule, the Ryhanla seldom taste 
flesh, the exceptions being on such 
occasions as the arrival of strangers 
like ourselves (when whole sheep, 
and lambs, and battalions of poultry 
were slaughtered daily, besides an 
immense supply of game of every 
variety—every soul in the camp 
feasting mightily), or in cases of mar- 
riages or circumcision. Their usual 
fare is bourghul, boiled and soaked in 
butter or olive oil, rice, eggs, honey, 
dried fruits, and sour milk, or leben, 
they using none but goats’ milk. 
Their bread, like that used all over 
the north of Syria by the natives, is 
the thin unleavened loaf, as flat and 
as round as an ordinary table plate, 
and which is always baked just be- 
fore meals, on a red-hot iron plate, in 
less than a minute’s time. Our host 
breakfasted at 8 a.m., which was 
very agreeable to all of us; and our 
principal meal was immediately after 
sunset. In the heat of the day, there 
was usually a repast of honey and 
dried fruits, with sometimes cream- 
cheese, or kymac, and now and then 
we procured a camel-load of delicious 
figs and melons, besides abundance 
of cacumbers. After which repast, 
we Europeans deemed it wisest to 
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dip into our canteens and extract 
therefrom sundry cognacs, which, 
diluted with water, we thought a 
possible safeguard against cholera. 

In starting from Beilau and Kara 
Sue, we had struck off in a N.N.E. 
direction, which led us over a tract 
almost entirely unknown to travel- 
lers, and unbeaten, save at periodical 
seasons, by these tribes of the Ryhanlu 
Turkmans. Humumat was the near- 
est place where chance or malady 
brought wayfarers from the surround- 
ing cities and towns of the plain. 
Thither we usually repaired at night- 
fall, taking advantage of a beautiful 
cloudless moon : at that hour we were 
pretty sure to have the hot springs 
to ourselves, and at the same time 
that they revived and braced us 
up after the fatigues of the day, the 
gallop home to our tents acted asa 
delightful soporific ; and never befvre 
or after has sleep come so readily—so 
quiet and refreshing. There was, 
however, another incentive for this 
practice—a desire to be thoroughly 
purified after dipping into a dish of 
curdled cream, with a spoon twisted 
out of halfa loaf, by which process we 
contrived usually to spill more than 
half we took up over our chins and 
‘ hands, whereas the Ryhanlu guests 
never lost a drop, so adroit were they 
become frum long practice. These 
sulphur springs were originally cover- 
ed-over with masonry by the Egyp- 
tian government, but they have been 
suffered to fall into decay, and liter- 
ally the walls crumble away to the 
touch, so powerful has been the ef- 
fect from the vapour exuding from 
them. The stench that assails one on 
first. entering is almost. intolerable, 
but one soon gets reconciled to it; 
and then the sensatior! experienced 
is truly delightful, and the water so 
buoyant, that although it should 
reach above the shoulders of a middle- 
sized man, the perpetual succession 
of bubbles that burst up from the 
earth and immediately under your 
feet, keep you bobbing up and down 
like the cork of a fishing-rod, And, 
apropos of fishing, we found the 
Afrin, where it was closest to our 
own camp, teeming with carp and 
barbel, which Turkmans have no idea 
of catching, though they are partial 
to Fish. Onur servants, however, set 
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them an example which they doubt- 
less imitate .to this day: digging a 
trench at about a yard and a half — 
distant from the banks of the river, 
and of a greater depth than. the 
stream itself, they opened a channel, 
so that the waters of the river soon 
filled the trench. They then, assisted 
by young and old amongst the 
Ryhanlu,. armed themselves with 
spare sheets, which they pinned to 
the lower extremity of their inex- 
pressibles, and, thus prepared, jamped 
into the stream at opposite extremi- 
ties of about a hundred yards on 
either side of the entrance to the 
trench, which they then approached 
with the most awful howling, and 
screeching, and beating of deibe- 
kirs. The terrified fish fled before 
the invaders; and, finding an opening 
for escape, rushed pell-mell into the 
trench; it was the work of half a 
minute only to fill up the channel, 
and in half an hour afterwards the 
whole encampment was feasting on 
fish all alive—oh ! 

The tents of the tribe we were 
located with, were surrounded by 
three or four more wretched hovels, 
the abodes of the unhappy fellahs 
and their families, who here hold 
permanent residence, and cultivate 
the Ryhanla lands for them. They 
are the remaining peasantry from 
the many abandoned villages in the 
plain, or some poor straggling Kurds. 
The Turkmans find the necessary 
seed, andin return get one-third of 
the produce, which is collected by a 
few of them who remain for this 
purpose (by turns) all the year round, 
These fellahs live wretchedly; and 
even if they contrive to scrape to- 
gether a small pittance, their ras- 
cally. masters take it from them 
under pretence of borrowing. The 
best dish they can afford is rancid 
oil and coarse bread, and they never 
taste meat except when a cow or ox, 
disabled by illness or age, has to be 
killed, The greater part live literally 
on bread aud water, neither fruit 
nor vegetables being yet sufficiently 
abundant to meet the wants of these 
impoverished serfs. Despite all this, 
however, they are a cheerful, good- 
natured people. The young men 
play, sing, and dance every evening, 
and, Without an exception, they are 
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better tempered than their haughty 
masters. 

We found the Tarkman women 
very frank and chatty, mingling free- 
ly in the conversation out of doors, 
though the girls seldom entered the 
men’s apartments. Their figures are 
elegant, their features regular, and 
complexions fair as that of Euro- 
peans. The elderly females, how- 
ever, who are more exposed to glare 
and sunshine, have the appearance 
of gypsies, and the very old ones are 
perfect witches and hags. Their 
morals are chaste, as the Ryhanla 
law inflicts death, by the hands of 
father or brother, on any unhappy 
damsel who has submitted to be 
kissed, Several instances are on re- 
cord where this demoniacal law has 
been enforced. The Ryhanlu. ladies 
dress in the style of the Syrian 
women: their head-dress is adurned 
with strings of Venetian sequins, 
gathere| together, probably, in the 
days when Venice had upwards of 
forty wealthy merchants established 
at A'eppo, in the palmy days when 
the commerce of Ind pussed through 
that city. They are very laborious 
and industrious, besides being very 
skilful. In addition to housekeeping, 
which in itself, with churning and 
baking, is no sinecure, they work the 
tent-coverings of black goat-hair, and 
Weave woulien carpets and rugs, in- 
ferior only to those of Persia. The 
looms they use are of primitive sim- 
plicity, and they use no shuttle, 
passing the wool with their hands, 
which renders the manufacture a 
tardy one. Every daughter eligible 
to marriage has worked one of these 
carpets of more than ordinary beauty 
aud textare, which she carefully trea- 
sures up against the bridal - day. 
The-e people have made great pro- 
gress in the art of dyeing, and their 
colours are exceedingly brilliant. 
The indigo and cochineal, which 
gives the requisite blue and red dyes, 
they purchase at Aleppo; but the 
ingredients of all others, especially 
a@ most superb green, are obtained 
from herbs, which they gather in 
the mountains of Armenia. The 
green itself would prove a fortune to 
such an enterprising gentleman as 
Mr. Perkins, of purple noturiety ; but, 
unfortunately, the dyeing process is 
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kept as a national secret by the 
Ryhanlu, and descends as an heir. 
loom from family to family. The 
horsemen of the tribe wear wide 
loose trousers of blue cloth, and the 
regular Turkish fez; the wealthier 
sport turbans of flowered stuffs, and 
even valuable Persian shawls. The 
are the most indolent of the indolent 
when at home, their sole pastime 
being comprised in feeding their 
horses and camels at sunset, and 
lounging the remainder of the day 
upon their divans, smoking and 
drinking coffee, visiting each other, 
and talking about the weather or 
the prospects of sport. We could 
hardly reconcile these people as being 
the same with those noisy, scream: 
ing, litigious camel-drivers, who, the 
very morning of our first starting on 
this cruise, danced about with huge 
shillelabs in their hands, engaged 
in deadly encounter with an opposi- 
tion caravan, who wanted to appro- 
priate to themselves the lightest 
bales. Were the young men at all 
active or enterprising, they could 
svon convert the whole plain into 
one vast garden, a mine of untuld 
wealth. 

In our wanderings amongst this 
people we could not fail to remark 
that they lived together in suspicion 
of each other, and were always pro- 
vided against un emergency. In fact, 
they measured other people’s worth 
and integrity by their own distorted 
standard. The Ryhanla never leaves 
his tent, even for ever so short a ride, 
without being armed to the teeth. 
Yet, unlike other nomade tribes, they 
are very neglectful of their firearms, 
suffering them to rust, and then ex- 
pressing surprise and discontentment 
at their piedes missing fire. They 
have no gunsmiths nor artisans of 
any description amongst them; and, 
happy people, no lawyers. As & 
body they are very illiterate, and pos- 
sess no books; and, though profess- 
ing Islamism, they confine themselves 
to the outward signs and prostrations, 
being utterly ignorant of the text of 
the Koran, or any form of prayer. 
They marry very young, and grow 
old prematurely; yet many of them 
reach a goudly old age, when they 
have the appearance of being tho- 
roughly sun-dried and wind-shrivel+ 
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Jed, and Jook not unlike a thoroughly- 
smoked bloater. When the sons attain 
a marriageable age, the father presents 
them with a couple of camels and a 
horse; and when the father dies, the 
property is equally divided amongst 
the sens and danghters. They bury 
their dead anywhere and every where, 
as convenience best suits. 

Such is a brief account of these 
Ryhanly Turkmans, who have per- 
manent homes, from a district seven 
hours distant to the north-west of 
Aleppo, tothe extent before alluded 
to, Their best known villages are 
Termeneda and Dana, both on -the 
high-road to Aleppo from the sea- 
coast. Those least known are Tellade, 
Houry, Tellekberac, and Bab. Most 
of the country they stretch themselves 
over can boast of an excellent soil ; 
and on every hill-top more or less, 
are to be encountered the ruins of 
villages and towns, marvellous in 
structure, many of which must have 
been supplied with water from aque- 
ducts long since demolished. Some 
of the beams were thirty feet long, 


and they were all cut out of solid 
stone; many had the appearance of 
unfinished buildings; none had in- 
scriptions of any kind; and all had 
braved centuries of time—hurricanes 
and convulsions of the earth. We re- 
turned to our original starting-point 
by way of Tarsus and Adana, and over 
the plains of Issus. Here were several 
Ryhanlu encampments, and we pur- 
chased some carpets of the women, 
which were very beautifully inter- 
woven with peacock-tail feathers, and 
which we thought absurdly cheap. 
Keeping along the western bank of 
the Gihoon river, we reached the 
village of Ayas, near the north-east 
extremity of the Gulf of Scanderoon, 
just in time to witness some capital 
sport amongst the crew of a British 
steam-frigate, who had come over in 
boats from Alexanéretta for the ex- 
press purpose of catching turtle, with 
which these Iagoons swarm. That 
evening we bade adieu to our old 
guide, who had business to transact 
at Adana, and crossed over tuo the 
other side in the man-of-war’s boats, 
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A LETTER TO 


Sir—In the pages of Maga for 
March 1858, and subsequently in the 
Physiology of Common Life, Liebig’s 
celebrated Theory of Food was ex- 
amined at some length. The conclu- 
sion there arrived at was, that the 
theory is erroneous in Method, and 
erroneous in its applications ; it is 
neither to be justified by philosophy, 
nor by experience; but is simply a 
brilliant hypothesis, very ingenions 
and very captivating, by which 
chemistry attempts to explain a pliy- 
siological problem. 

That an attack on a generally 
acevpted theory would provoke 
counter attacks from some of its 
advocates, was, of course, foreseen. 
Had it been received in silence, I 
should have been disappointed. As 
the question is one of some scientific 
interest, perhaps you will permit me 
to examine briefly the arguments, pro 
an con.? I have not the slightest 
wish to reply to any observations 
that affect me personally ; such things 
naturally and silently right theim- 
selves; but the discussion of argu- 
ments on scientific grounds ought 
not to be shunned. 

There are three eminent critics who 
challenge attention, as defenders of 
Liebig’s theory, and the~e are—l1st. Dr. 
Daubeny of Oxford, who in that Uni- 
versity delivered a lecture on “Animal 
Nutrition, with reference to remarks 
on that subject contained in Lewes's 
* Physiology of Common Life ;’”* 
2d, Prof. Bischoff, the distinguished 
embryologist, who reviewed the 
German translation of the Physio- 
logy ;¢ and, 3d, A writer in our lead- 
ing medical organ,{ whom, for brev- 
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THE EDITOR. 


ity, I shall style “the Reviewer.” 
Dr. Daubeny treats his antago 
with that perfect courtesy which 
ought to reign in all controversy ; 
Bischoff is angry for his friend and 
master, Liebig; and the Reviewer 
is angry for some one else.§ 

The objections I raised were 
against the radical vice of philoso- 
phic Method, which attempts to 
solve physiological problems by che- 
mistry alone. A large part is of 
course to be assigned to chemistry, 
which must furnish indispensable 
aid; but, on @ priori grounds, I 
argued that chemistry cannot sue- 
cessfully cope with traly vital ques- 
tions; and, on @ posteriori grounds, 
it was shown that no success has yet 
followed the immense labours of che- 
mists in this direction, not one single 
practical result for the feeding of 
animals having been achieved. To 
meet these objections, therefore, my 
critics would have to show that 
success is possible, and that it has 
been attained in such measure as 
to warrant the continuance of the 
Method. 

Bischoff disposes of all that has 
been urged on these heads, by scorn- 
fully calling me “a vitalist of the 
old school.” But this proves the ex- 
treme curelessness with which he has 
read the work he criticises, since not 
only is that work in unequivocal 
antagonism to the vitalist doctrine, 
but contains a cautionary disclaimer 
against this misinterpretation, placed 
us a note to the very passage which 
condemns the chemical method. 
After a mistake so glaring, Bischoff 
finds no difficulty in the following 


* Printed in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 24 and 81, 1859. 
Aligemeine Zeitung, 30th and 3ist May 1860. 
British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, October 1860. 
; He writes thus: ‘Mr. Lewes’s tendencies are so decidedly iconoclastic, that 
there is nothing which seems to delight him so much as smashing the idola of what 


he deems an erroneous system. 


He appears to forget, however, that this is a game 


at which two can play, and that pos-ibly some one of those whom he has treated 
80 Ca ger Aas 4 upset the idolon which he would set up in his own shape for the 
i 


worship of his admiring followers.” 
who have been cavalierly treated 


Can it be that the reviewer is one of those 
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deduction: —“ Thus, as Herr Lewes 
fails to understand the right princi- 
ple of the application of Physics and 
Chemistry to Physiology, it is con- 
ceivable that he should require of 
them unreasonable demands. He 
falls into the common error of be- 
lieving that when Physics and Che- 
mistry at any time fail to explain a 
phenomenon in the organic world, 
this is a proof of their inapplicability 
to such phenomena. An unexplained 
phenomenon is to him a proof against 
any chemical theory.” Upon this 
we remark that, had Bischoff read 
with reasonable attention, he would 
have seen that I do not deny the 
applicability of Physics and Che- 
mistry because of one unexplained 
phenomenon, but because no pheno- 
menon of a truly vital character has 
ever been explained by them, and 
because none can ever be explained 
by them alone. ‘“ The chemists,” 
I said, “‘ whatever we may think of 
them, will continue their labours, 
analysing, weighing, experimenting, 
and propounding hypotheses; and 
it is right they should do so; all 
honour and success to them! But 
if the question of Food is to receive 
any practical solution, it must no 
longer be left in their hands; or only 
such details of it left in their hands 
as properly belong to them, It 
must be taken up by the physiolo- 
gists, who, while availing themselves 
of every chemical result, will carry 
these into another sphere and test 
them by another method. Not a step 
can the physiologist advance with- 
out the assistance of the chemist; 
but he must employ chemistry as a 
means of exploration, not of deduc- 
tion—as a pillar, not a pinnacle—an 
instrument, not an aim, The chem- 
ist may analyse fat for him; but he, 
on receiving this analysis, will re- 
quest the chemist not to trouble him 
with hypotheses respecting the part 
played by fat in the organism; for 
although the chemist may accurately 
estimate the heat evolved in the 
oxidation of so much fat out of the 
organism, the physiologist has to do 
with a vital laboratory, extremely 
unlike that in which the chemist 
works, and he has to ascertain how 
the fat comports itself there.” In 
other words, although the chemist 
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may successfully show how much 
heat would be evolved by the oxi- 
dation of a given amount of fat, he 
has no right to assume that this 
oxidation is all that takes place in 
the organism, and that this amount 
of liberated heat is the only purpose 
subserved by the fat. 

Dr. Daubeny does not fall into 
this error; but, being a chemist, he 
not unnaturally seeks to defend the 
claims of his science. He would 
have us hold fast by Chemistry un- 
til Physiology is in a condition to 
enable us to dispense with it, He 
says— 


“The remarks which I have made in 
the course of this lecture with regard te 
diet and rfutrition, will not be thrown 
away if they only serve to sharpen in- 
quiry by showing how much remains 
to be done before the most ordinary 
processes of the animal economy can be 
regarded as explained. In this respect, 
indeed, there is no difference between 
myself and the ingenious writer of the 
popular work so often alluded to in this 
lecture—a work which I strongly recom- 
mend to the notice of my hearers as one 
highly calculated to awaken an interest 
in questions of physiology, not only from 
the lively and graphic manner in which 
the facts are placed before us, but also 
from the variety of information brought 
together from so many distinct sources. 
My only complaint with the author is, 
that because Chemistry is confessedly 
unable to explain much that is taking 
place within our microcosm, and be- 
cause it has presented us with question- 
able explanations of some of the phe- 
nomena with which it has dealt, he 
would discourage us from accepting its 
guidance altogether, forgetting that for 
nearly all we know for certain with re- 
gard to animal heat, respiration, and 

igestion, we are indebted to the re- 
searches of the chemist.” 


Dr. Daubeny is correct in awarding 
to chemists the credit of having dis- 
covered the major part of the little 
that is accurately known; but little 
is known, and one reason of this is 
because the physiologists have left 
these subjects to the chemists, who 
can only furnish explanations of 
chemical processes. In vital pheno- 
mena there are physical and chemi- 
cal processes at work; for these we 
need the aid of the ips baer and 
chemist ; but over and above these, 
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there are processes dependent on 
complicated and special conditions 
which constitute vital phenomena, and 
which, because they are complicated 
and special, and unlike the simpler 
phenomena exhibited in the inorganic 
world, cannot be deduced from the 
laws of inorganic phenomena. My 
protest was aguinst our accepting 
the plausible hypotheses deduced 
from the laws of chemical action 
out of the organism; these hypo- 
theses are not only fallacious guides 
in practice, but are injurious because 
they satisfy the intellectual craving 
for an explanation, and thus prevent 
the true explanation being sought. 
“Tt is a fact,” I said, “that physio- 
logy is at present in too mcomplete 
a condition to answer the chief ques- 
tion raised respecting Food; and 
this fact it was desirable to bring 
into the clear light of evidence; for 
on all accounts it is infinitely better 
that we should understand our igno- 
rance, than that we should continue 
believing in hypotheses which en- 
lighten none of the obscurities ga- 
thering round the question. It is in 
vain that we impatiently turn our 
eyes away; the darkness never dis- 
appears merely because we cease to 
look at it.” 

On this general question of Me- 
thod the Reviewer says nothing. 
Let me therefore now proceed to 
examine the defence set up for 
Liebig’s theory of food, which is 
the more special topic under dis- 
cussion. The theory propounded’ by 
Liebig may be thus briefly stated: 
Animals require food for two pur- 
poses, to build up the fabric, and 

eep up the temperature of their 
bodies. The first, called plastic, or 
tissue-making food, is furnished only 
by certain organic substances which 
contain nitrogen as one of their ele- 
ments. The second, called respira- 
tory, or heat-making, is furnished by 
certain organic substances destitute 
of nitrogen. In other words, nitro- 
genous substances are tissue-making, 
non-nitrogenous substances are heat- 
making. Albaminous substances are 
those which form the animal fabric, 
and bestow on it its vital properties. 
Carbonaceous substances—fats, oils, 
starch, sugar, alcohol, &c.—are, on 
the contrary, quite incapable of enter- 
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ing into the composition of the tig 
sues; they are, however, of great 
use in the organism, being “ burned” 
there by the oxygen taken in during 
respiration, and thus furnishing the 
heat required. Besides these nitro: 
genous and carbonaceous substanses, 
there are several inorganic substances 
—salts, iron, water, &c.—which must 
be regarded as accessories for the 
physical conditions of the organism, 

Against this theory a long list of 
objections was advanced. To the 
proposition that nitrogenous sub- 
stances are plastic, and non-nitro- 
genous heat-making, I opposed the 
admitted facts that nitrogenous subs 
stances are heat-making ag well as 
plastic, and that the non-nitrogenons 
are plastic as well as heat-making; 
consequently the distinction between 
the two, as one of kind, falls to the 
ground: both substances are nutri- 
tive, and not the former only, as 
Liebig asserts. Bischoff and the 
Reviewer attempt to get rid of this 
objection by saying that Liebig is 
aware of the fact that albuminous 
substances are also heat-making, 
This is true; but his theory dis- 
regards it, and most explicitly denies 
that the non-nitrogenous substances 
are plastic, or have any claim to be 
ranked as nutritive in the proper 
sense. 


“The division of food,” I said, ‘into 
nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous, is a 
chemical division tu which no objec- 
tion need be made, for it expresses 8 
chemical fact. But when the fact that 
albuminous substances form a gia? | 
proportion of organised tissues, is made 
the ground for specially distinguishing 
them as plastic ; and when the presence 
of nitrogen in these substances is made 
the ground for peony distinguishing 
nitregen as the plastic element, the per- 
centage ofwhich is to afford the standard 
of nutritive value, we see a striking ex- 
ample of chemical reasonings applied to 
physiology, which a confrontation with 
nature suffices to upset. For observe: 
while it is true that ‘albumen is the 
foundation, the starting-point of the 
whole series of peculiar tissues which are 
the seat of vital actions’ (Liebig)—while 
it is true that the peculiar characteristic 
of organised tissues is that they contain 
albuminous substances as necessary 1n- 
gredients; not less is it true that the 
other substances, thus arbitrarily ex- 
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cluded from the rank of tissue-makers— 
namely, the fats, oils, and salts, all des- 
titute of nitrogen—are as essential as 
albumen itself. ot a cell, not a fibre, can 
be formed, nor can subsist, without a cer- 
tain amount of fat and salts, Not a tis- 
sue can come into being, nor continue its 
fanctions, without a large proportion of 
non-nitrogenous materials—a _propor- 
tion greatly exceeding that of the nitro- 
enous.” 

“This is an anatomical fact which 
must surely discredit the idea of select- 
ing one element out of several, all indis- 
pensable, and assigning to it alone the 
character of nutritive. If tissues were 
composed of albumen, or any other nitro- 
genous substance, without the admixture 
of fats, water, and salts; and if albumen 
did not likewise disengage heat in its 
transformations, Liebig’s classification 
would be strictly accurate: but in the 
face of anatomical evidence which shows 
that no such tissue exists, and in face of 
the physiological evidence that even al- 
bumen undergoes chemical changes ac- 
companied by the disengagement of 
heat, the classification must be rejected. 
Indeed, the anatomist must ask with 
surprise, whether what he calls the adi- 
pose tissue is, or is not, chiefly composed 
of fat? Is the fat which exists in the 
muscles, cartilages, and bones an acci- 
dent—a thing not worthy of being taken 
into account? The answer cannot be 
dubious. In 100 parts of muscle there 
are only 25.55 parts solid matter, and of 
these no less than 4.25 are fat. In 100 
parts of the white substance of the brain, 
fat bears the large proportion of 13.9, 
whereas albumen is only 9.9; in the 
grey substance of the brain, the propor- 
tion of fat is 47 to albumen 7.5. If 
after this it be said that fat does not 
help to form tissue, is not an essential 
integral element of tissue, and conse- 
quently plastic, in the most rigorous 
sense of the word, the anatomist must 
confess that he fails to understand the 
language employed. 

“The reader need not be informed 
that Liebig is fully aware of the facts 
which can be brought against him, and 
that if he errs it is from theoretic bias. 
He is a chemist, and views these ques- 
tions in their chemical light. To the 
chemist muscle is not a compound sub- 
stance; for all those substances over 
and above albumen which he finds in it, 
he regards as mere accessories: the 
essential and characteristic element for 
him is the albuminous substance. But 
to the anatomist all the substances are 
essential, because it is by their united 
properties that the muscle performs its 
peculiar offices. A muscle deprived of 
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its water will no longer act as a muscle: 
the anatomist therefure regards water as 
essential to the muscle; the chemist re- 
gards itas an accessory. In the labora- 
tory the water may be disregarded: it 
will not interfere with chemical reac- 
tions. In the organism, the water is 
just as essential to the functional acti- 
vity of the muscle as the albumen itself. 
Liebig, however, regards water and fat 
as having only a physical influence :— 
“*Many of the physical properties 
of organs, or tissues, depend on the pre- 
sence of their non-nitrogenous constitu- 
ents—namely, of water and fat. These 
bodies assist in the changes and pro- 
cesses by which the organised structures 
are formed. Fat has a share in the for- 
mation of cells; and on water depends 
the fluidity of the blood, and of all other 
juices, So also the milk-white colour of 
cartilage, the transparency of the cornea 
(of the eye), the softness, plasticity, flexi- 
bility, and elasticity of muscular fibre 
and of membranes, all depend on a fixed 
proportion of water in each case. Fat 
is a never-failing constituent of the sub- 
stance of the brain and nerves; hair, 
horn, claws, teeth, and bones, always 
contain a certain amount of water and 
fat. But in these parts water and fat 
are only mechanically absorbed, as in a 
sponge, or enclosed in drops, as fat is in 
cells, and they may be removed by 
mechanical pressure, or by solvents, 
without in the least affecting the structure 
of the parts. They never have an organ- 
ised form peculiar to themselves, but 
always take that of the parts, the pores 
of which they fill. They do not there- 
fore belong to the plastic constituents 
of the body or of the food.’ A little 
further on, he repeats the statement that 
‘they take no direct share by their ele- 
ments in the formation of organs,’ and 
that they have ‘no vital properties.’ 
“By these expressions it is clear that, 
in his view, organs are not formed out of 
fat and water, as well as out of albumen ; 
but that these substances are merely ac- 
cessory, and afford the requisite physical 
conditions ; just as, when we use chlo- 
ride of potassium, the water in which 
the salt is dissolved counts for nothing 
in the chemical agency of the salt. And 
from several conversations I had with 
this distinguished philosopher, in which 
he stated his point of view, I am per- 
suaded that this is the explanation of all 
the differences which exist between him 
and those physiologists who oppose his 
hypothesis. My answer then was what 
it is now—namely, that to the anato- 
mist, nerve-tissue without fat is no long- 
er vital nerve; and blood without water 
is no longer vital blood. To suppose 
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that water simply gives fluidity to blood, 
when in truth it is as much an integral 
constituent of blood as albumen itself, 
is equivalent to saying that heat only 
gives expansion to steam—steam itself 
being, as all know, the product of the 
operation of heat on water. If fat has 
no vital properties in itself, neither has 
albumen in itself. To say that fat and 
water are ‘mechanically absorbed,’ is 
to contradict anatomical evidence, which 
shows them to be structurally combined, 
and always in constant quantities, vary- 
ing within very small limits. 

‘* A classification of Food, more or 
less imperfect, would not trouble us, did 
it not lead to important errors, as in the 
present case. No sooner do we accept 
the idea of nitrogenous food being the 
plastic material, than we are landed on 
the proposition that ‘only those sub- 
stances are in a strict sense nutritious 
articles of food, which either contain 
albumen, or a substance capable of being 
converted into albumen’—a proposition 
elsewhere expressed in even a cruder 
form: ‘ Only nitrogenous substances are 
capable of conversion into blood.’ Such 
passages as these are only intelligible, 
coming from so eminent a writer, when 
we remember that the chemical point 
of view dictates them. To the chemist, 
indeed, only nitrogenous substances are 
eapable of conversion into Blood ; but 
to the anatomist every substance which 
enters into the normal structure of 
Blood must be reckoned among those 
capable of conversion into it. He cannot 
separate one part of the Blood from ano- 
ther, as the chemist does—he must take 
the whole structure as he finds it, for it 
is with the whole structure that the 
functions are performed.” 


I pause here to confess that in the 
succeeding sentence I fell into an 
error which the Reviewer very trium- 
phantly exposes. The error is in the 
statement that the proportion of ni- 
trogenous substances in the blood is 
only 80 in 1000 parts; whereas my 
own figares show, as the Reviewer 
points out, that the proportion is 202 
to 1000. How this error of caleula- 
tion was made I do not profess to 
understand; but the Reviewer will 
hardly expect me to adinit (or expect 
others to believe) that it is an exam- 
ple of my wilful misrepresentation 
and reckless andacity of statement 
when I have “any point to gain;” 
for the error in the calculation does 
not atfect my argument. The argu- 
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ment remains undisturbed. Against 
Liebig’s assertion that “ only nitro: 
genous suvstances are capable of being 
converted into blood,” the objection 
was raised that nitrogenous snb- 
stances form less than a tenth of the 
blood ; and when the Reviewer's cor- 
rection is adopted—when the tenth 
becomes a fifth—the objection re- 
mains as valid as before, since the 
remaining four-fifths are indispen- 
sable constituents of the blood, I 
will go further,—I will imitate the 
Reviewer, and «discard water alto- 
gether from the calculation—al- 
though in several places I have 
insisted that water is as much an 
integral constituent of the blood as 
albumen is, and as constant in’ its 
quantities; yet even thus restricted, 
we find the blood contains 14 parts 
of non-nitrogenous to 202 parts nitro- 
genous, and these 14, although small 
in proportion, form an indispensable 
integer in the sum: “ without them, 
blood would cease to be blood.” 
Liebig founded his theoretical dis- 
tinction between plastic and _heat- 
making foods, and declared that non- 
nitrogenous substances could only be 
considered as heat-making and acces- 
sory; my answer was, that anatomy 
very explicitly declares these sub- 
stances to be as truly constituent of 
the tissues as albumen itself. Noone 
disputes that I am right as to the 
matter of fact. Dr. Daubeny says— 


“ Mr. Lewes, in objecting to Liebig’s 
theory of nutrition, states, with perfect 
correctness, that the oily and saccharine 
materials which are taken into the sys- 
tem, do more than merely minister to 
the production of animal heat; fat, 
which is one of the constituents of the 
animal body, being derived from those 

ortions of our food. This is, however, 
in entire accordance with the views of 
Liebig, who attributes the accumulation 
of fat in the system to the excess of 
those materials taken in, beyond what 
is expended in the production of heat; 
the only apparent discrepancy betweea 
the two statements being that Liebig 
would seem to represent the fat as ex- 
crementitious—that is, stored up to meet 
the demands of animal heat—and not to 
fulfil any specific function in the organ- 
ism; whereas Lewes points out that it 
forms a necessary constituent of the 
brain, and that it is not entirely got rid 
of even from other parts of the body 
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in cases of starvation, where the tissues 
have been largely drawn upon for the 
maintenance of the heat necessary for 
vitality.” 

It appears to me that the dis. 
crepancy is much greater than Dr. 
Daubeny states. Liebig regards 
fat as an accessory, without vital 
properties; anatomy regards it as 
an essential, having vital properties. 
Liebig says fat is not structurally 
combined with the tissues, and takes 
no share in the formation of organs ; 
it is merely so much stored-up fuel 
to be burned. In direct contra- 
diction, I refer to the undisputed 
teaching of anatomy, that fat is 
structurally combined with the tis- 
sues, and constitutes an essential 
plastic element. Indeed, so clear is 
anatomical teaching on this point, 
that the Reviewer turns rather con- 
temptuously against Liebig :-— 


“We are far,” he says, “from desir- 
ing to uphold the Chemical Theory of 
Food, as crudely and dogmatically put 
forward by Liebig in the first instance. 
It is perfectly clear that the fitness of 
any particular substance to serve as 
plastic or flesh-forming material cannot 
be estimated by the per centage of nitro- 
gen it may contain. It is clear, too, 
tbat either fat, or some non-nitrogenous 
substance which may be turned into 
fat, is required as a constituent of food 
for the purpose of forming tissue. Mr. 
Lewes is fully justified in the statement, 
that ‘not a cell, not a fibre, can be formed, 
nor can subsist, without a certain amount 
of fat and salts.’ ” 


Having thus given up Liebig, the 
Reviewer turns upon me with this 
remark: “But we are utterly at 
a loss to comprehend how Mr. Lewes, 
with the facts before him (respecting 
the composition of the blood), can go 
on to say—‘ Not a tissue can come 
into being, nor continue its functions, 
without a large proportion of non- 
nitrogenous materialsk—a proportion 
greatly exceeding the nitrogenous.’ 
The materials of tissues are, of course, 
derived from the blood: it is in the 
blood, therefore, that we are to look 
for this ‘large proportion’ of non- 
nitrogenous substances, Will Mr. 
Lewes kindly enlighten our ignor- 
ance, and show us how to find it 
there?” This avowal of ignorance 
Is, Of course, an oratorical artifice ; 
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yet if I do not take the Reviewer 
at his word, I shall be unable to 
defend myself by stating what are 
the facts implied in the passage 
thus questioned. Instead of ad- 
dressing the Reviewer, which might 
seem an impertinence, I will re- 
quest the reader to consult the 
tables compiled from the best and 
latest authorities by Moleschott, and 
published in his Physiologie der 
Nahrungsmittel (1859), and there we 
shall learn that even the muscles 
contain in 1000 parts no less than 
798.90 of non-nitrogenous constitu- 
ents—namely, 32.70 fat, 31.10 salts, 
and 735.10 water. The peepenteny in 
nerves is, of course, still larger, be- 
ing 221.11 fat, 8.52 salts, and 570.78 
water. Still larger is the proportion 
in the spinal chord—namely, 236.14 
fat, 3.66 salts, and 685.25 water. 
Now, as muscles and nerves consti- 
tute the peculiarly animal tissues, 
those on which the activities of life 
draw most largely, we need pursue 
this inquiry no further to find the 
amplest justification for my assertion 
that a large proportion of non-nitro- 
genous substances enters into the 
composition of every tissue. 

It may seem strange to the un- 
scientific reader that tissues, which 
draw their materials from the blood, 
should nevertheless contain so much 
more of any substance than the 
blood itself contains; and this pa- 
radox seems to have puzzled even 
the Reviewer. But the composition 
of no tissue corresponds with the pro- 
portions found in the blood; often 
the figures show an extreme diver- 
gence, as in the case of bone, which 
contains 611 parts of salts, and only 
90 of water, in every 1000 parts, 
whereas blood contains about 7 of 
salts, and 784 of water. The expla-. 
nation is, that the blood is constantly 
fluctuating, and the tissues constantly 
accumulating ; each tissue draws from 
the blood those particles needed for 
its own growth, and suffers the others 
to pass on to supply the wants of 
other tissues. It would be a paradox 
and an absurdity to suppose that the 
tissues contained more of any sub- 
stance than was ever in the blood; 
but it is as easy to und@stand why 
the tissues should contain more than 
can be found in the blood at any mo-. 
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ment, as to understand why a man 
whose salary is only six guineas a- 
week may have two hundred pounds 
stored up at his banker's. 

My answer to the Reviewer there- 
fore is, that in every tissue the pro- 
portion of non-nitrogenous substan- 
ces pecessary to its existence and 
vital properties as a tissue, is large ; 
and this fact remains, though in a 
less conspicuous eminence, even if 
we omit water altogether from the 
calculation. But can water be fairly 
omitted? No account is taken of 
the water used in a steam-engine, 
indispensable though it be; the engi- 
neer founds his calculation solely on 
the amount of coal consumed; in 
like manner—it has been argued— 
water may be indispensable for the 
vital activities, but yet be disregarded 
in a question of Food, our attention 
being mainly given to the albumin- 
ous substances, There is a fallacy in 
this argument. Water happens to 
be so abundant as to cost nothing ; 
it is therefore omitted in calculations 
of cost ; but it is not omitted in prac- 
tice or in theory. If water had to be 
purchased by the bucket or the pint, 
engineers and physiologists would 
give it a very prominent place in 
their calculations—one before that 
even of coal and albumen. Now, the 
theoretical question raised by Liebig 
is not one of cost, but one of consti- 
tuents ; and as water is not only an 
invariable indispensable constituent 
of every tissue, but a constituent 
which, within narrow limits, is con- 
stant in quantity, it cannot theoreti- 
cally be disregarded. Bat, as I 
said before, although insisting on 
this point of view, it is by no 
Means necessary to my argument 
— if all the water and all the inor- 
ganic materials be entirely set aside, 
and only organic substances allowed 
to fix the attention of the disputant, 
even then Liebig is certainly wrong 
in excluding fat from the category 
of plastic materials, seeing that fat 
forms a constituent of all tissues, and 
of some tissues it forms the larger pro- 
portion. : 

It is necessary to remind Dr. Daa- 
beny and the Reviewer that they 
wander from the question when 
they set up, as a defence, that fat 
is the most efficient heat-making 
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food. The theory propounded by 
Liebig is one of organic laws, not 
of economic selection. He says 
that fat is heat-making, and not at 
all tissue-making. He is answered 
by proving that fat is tissue-mak- 
ing. Hereupon the Reviewer de- 
clares “it is admitted on all bands 
that the presence of fat is necessary 
for the generation of tissue; conse- 
quently neither fat nor the non-nitro- 
genous substances capable of being 
converted into fat can properly be 
regarded as non-plastic and purely 
calorific.” Then why does he oppose 
me for showing this, and how does 
he rescue Liebig’s theory? Sim- 
ply by affirming that fat is the most 
efticient and least costly food for the 
requirements of animal heat. This 
may or may not be the case; it does 
not get rid of the objections to Liebig’s 
theory. 

Liebig’s theory was disputed on 
three separate grounds. First, as a 
question of Method, the pretensions 
of chemistry were denied: and no 
one has been able to vindicate these 
pretensions on philosophic grounds. 
Secondly, as a question of anatomy, 
I disputed the assertions on which 
Liebig founded his division of plastic 
and respiratory food—and on this 
head Liebig’s error is admitted by 
his advocates: they confess that 
nitrogenous food is both plastic and 
respiratory, and that non-nitrogen- 
ous food is both respiratory and 
plastic. Thirdly, as a question of 
practical experience, I argued that 
Liebig’s theory was not only proved 
at fault in every direct experiment 
in cattle-feeding, but did not exhibit 
that general and approximative con- 
cordance with fact, which even an 
imperfect theory might exhibit, when 
the basis on which it rested was 
sound. Of these three separate 
counts, the two first I have already 
examined, and on them I may con- 
sider myself admitted to be right by 
my critics. Let us therefore now 
examine the third. 

First, I must remark that every 
attempt to determine the relative 
value of foods according to their 
percentage of nitrogen, has been a 
striking failure. To give only one 
example. Wheat is confessediy su- 
perior to beans, pease, and lentils in 
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nutritive value; yet it is so much in- 
ferior to them in percentage of nitro- 
gen (about one-half), that Liebig is 
forced to attribute its nutritive su- 
periority to its larger proportion of 
phosphates! But by this method of 
urguing, the nutritive value may be 
withdrawn from the nitrogen alto- 
gether, and assigned to the phos- 
phates: “if nitrogen is che plastic 
clement, and its percentage afford 
the true nutritive standard, the pre- 
sence ay absence of the phosphates 
can have nothing to do with it.” 
When the chemists, following Lie- 
big, draw up tables of the compara- 
tive values of different articles of 
food, they rely on the percentage of 
nitrogen ; and, logically, they can 
rely on nothing else, if they believe 
that it is only nitrogenous material 
which can form tissue. But the 
physiologist who should attempt to 
act upon such guidance would be 
incessantly at fault, and would not 
find a single substance answering to 
such provisions. Nay, even the al- 
buminous substances themselves — 
those which Liebig declares to be 
the only substances that are, strictly 
speaking, nutritious — are found, 
when taken alone, to be incapable 
os nourishiog. ‘To feed an animal 
on albumen alone is to starve it; it 
perishes as inevitably as if no food 
ut all were given. 

Passing from the examination of 
particular articles of food to the diet 
of nations and classes, 1 found that, 
while there are some facts which 
give countenance to Liebig’s views, 
there are many others so diametri- 
cally opposite, as to indicate a 
radical mistake in the theory. It 
appears to me that neither Dr. Dau- 
beny nor the Reviewer has properly 
appreciated the significance of these 
facts. The Reviewer remarks, “ In 
selecting his facts to throw discredit 
upon Liebig’s theory, Mr. Lewes has 
confined himself to those which 
happen to suit his purpose.” True 
enough; and it is the objection 
which may be made with greater 
furce against Liebig; we have both 
selected the facts needed for our 
argument, and neglected the others. 
But there is this difference: Liebig, 
to prove the truth of his theory, ad- 
duces certain examples which con- 
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firm it; to prove that the theory 
does not correspond with the facts, 
I adduce the examples which show 
that want of correspondence. There 
is no theory which cannot boast 
of facts to support it, bat a true 
theory embraces all the facts; and 
when any contradiction appears, it 
is held to be an indication of some 
imperfection in the theory, until it 
can be explained by reference to 
some other law. 

If carbonaceous food is on/y taken 
to keep up animal temperature, and 
not to furnish materials to the 
tissues, it is clear that the inhabit- 
ants of hot climates, who waste their 
tissues in all vital activities, and 
who require comparatively little ani- 
mal heat, ought to take less of this 
carbopaceous, heat-making food, 
than the inhabitants of cold coun- 
tries. This, indeed, is not only the 
rigorous deduction from Liebig’s 
principles; it is the unequivocal 
statement he himself makes. “ We 
expire more carbon,” he says, “ata 
low than at a high temperature, and 
require more or less carbon in our 
food in the same proportion; and 
consequently more is required in 
Sweden than in Sicily; and in our 
own country an eighth more in win- 
ter than in summer. If an equal 
weight of food is consumed in hot 
and cold climates, Infinite Wisdom 
has ordained that very unequal pro- 
portions of carbon shall be taken 
in it.” In direct contradiction to 
this, I cited the fact of millions 
of Hindoos subsisting chiefly on rice 
and butter; that is to say, in a hot 
climate, selecting heat-making food, 
not as an agreeable vuriety, but as a 
staple. According to theory, the 
Hindoo (except when he is in the 
colder mountainous regions) ought 
to eat very little carbonaceous food ; 
according to fact he eats very little 
else. Nor is this all. The Hindoo 
not only subsists on butter and rice, 
but he is forced to eat enormous 
quantities in order to extract the 
necessary amount of nitrogen, rice 
only containing 7 per cent of that 
element. Liebig calculates the pro- 
portion of plastic to non-plastic ma- 
terial in rice as 10 to 123, whereas 
in beef it is 10 tu 17. What, then, 
becomes of this enormous surplus of 
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heat-making food in a climate where 
the heat is very great? There is an 
issue from this dilemma: It is pos- 
sible that the starch and dextrine 
of rice are not converted into heat, 
but only the fat is so converted. I 
say this is possible; but Liebig bas 
not appealed to such a possibility, 
for he could only do so by destroy- 
ing the very theory he had to defend. 
If the starch and dextrine are not 
heat-makers, then his classification 
of the carbonaceous substances as 
heat-makers is at fault, and the part 
played by starch has to be dis- 
covered ; if, on the contrary, they 
are heat-makers, as he assumes, then 
we must ask why the Hindoo con- 
sumes them so largely ? 

This is only one of the examples 
selected, but I am content to let the 
decision rest on it. How is it handled 
by my critics ? 

“ Moral, religious, and political con- 
siderations,” says Dr. Daubeny, ‘‘ no 
less than the natural promptings of 
appetite, influence the individual and 
community in the preference for cer- 
tain articles of food and the rejection 
of others. If the Hindoo, for in- 
stance, lives on rice and butter, it 
must be recollected that his religious 
scruples preclude him from the use 
of animal food.” If the kind of food 
were a question of taste and fancy, 
I could understand this argument ; 
but inasmuch as physiological laws 
refuse to obey moral, religious, and 
political considerations — inasmuch 
as @ religious dogma cannot convert 
a heat-making substance into one 
yielding no heat—we must reject this 
defence altogether, although the Re- 
viewer refers to it with approbation. 
Liebig affirms the carbonaceous food 
‘to serve no other purpose than 
‘that of furnishing heat. I pointed 
‘to the fact that the Hindoo, who 
‘wants considerably less heat than 
‘the European, subsists mainly on 
this heat-making food ; whereupon 
Lam told that the “religious obser- 
‘vances greatly influence the result.” 
‘This is the first time I have heard 
‘that a chemical fact obeys a theologi- 
-cal edict; and that a law of nature 
changes in obedience to a religious 
observance, 

The Reviewer, after thus explain- 
ing away the difficulty presented by 
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the Hindoo, remarks that the evi- 
dence furnished by labourers subsist- 
ing mainly on potatoes, and labour- 
ers who eat largely of animal food, 
proves that a greater amount of 
work can be got out of the latter. 
But since I have myself (p. 174) very 
explicitly stated this fact, the Re 
viewer might have hesitated before 
adducing it in defence of Liebig. 
We must say the same of what fol- 
lows: “And in like manner, when 
a comparison is made between the 
experience of individuals or bodies 
of men exposed to different tempera- 
tures, it is found that the diet on 
which heat can be adequately sup- 
ported in even the colder temperate 
climates, needs to be supplemented 
by an additional proportion of fat, 
or of some other efficient heat-pro- 
ducing material, to make it fit for 
the maintenance of the vigorous 
calorification needed by those who 
have to endure the rigours of an 
arctic winter.” Now it is difficult 
to state more explicitly than I have 
done the “fact that, in cold coun- 
tries, fat and oil are greedily de- 
voured ; and it is the most striking 
fact that can be adduced in favour 
of the hypothesis now under discus- 
sion.” But instead of leaping to the 
conclusion that this fat must veces- 
sarily be demanded for animal heat, 
and nothing else, I said, ‘‘ We have 
yet to learn that fat is simply so 
much ‘combustible material.’ The 
demand for fat in cold countries may 
arize out of various conditions.” In- 
deed, it is obvious that until the part 
actually played by fat is determined, 
the experience of arctic voyagers can 
only be an index, not an answer. 
According to universal experience, 
cold causes a greater demand for 
food, and that food animal food. On 
the chemical theory, this increased 
demand would not be for nitrogenous 
food, since that merely supplies the 
waste of tissues, but for carbonaceous 
food (or let us say fat only) which 
can be burned, to supply the needful 
heat. Now, while it is a fact, well 
worth considering, that the Esqui- 
maux consume large quantities of 
fat, and thus countenance the chemi- 
cal theory, it is no less true that 
they consume enormous quantities 
of flesh ; and this puts the chemical 
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theory in embarrassment. While 
the average European diet may be 
taken at six or seven pounds daily, 
the Esquimaux are said to eat twenty 
pound of flesh and fat daily. As- 
suming the correctness of the state- 
ment, we must ask two questions: 
First, is it the greater waste of tissue 
in the arctic regions which renders 
this enormous increase of food neces- 
sary? If this be so, then we need not 
be surprised at a larger amount of 
fat being necessary. Secondly, is it 
only to supply the increased demand 
for heat that so much fat is required ? 
If so, then why is not the increase of 
food confined to the oily substances, 
and why is the consumption of flesh 
so enormous? Thus, whichever way 
we view it, the testimony of arctic 
voyagers can only be cited in support 
of the chemical theory, on the condi- 
tion of fixing attention solely on the 
fat, neglecting the flesh eaten in 
qoantities so far surpassing the de- 
mands of an European. The Reviewer 
cannot have considered this difficulty, 
for, after referring to the twenty 
pounds of flesh and oil daily eaten by 
the Esquimaux, he says— 
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“That by far the larger proportion of 
this fat must be ‘burned off,’ to use 
Liebig’s phrase, without ever being con- 
verted into tissue, we apprehend that 
every well-informed physiologist must 
beready to admit. For let us look what 
monstrous assumptions are required by 
Mr. Lewes’s doctrine, that no food is 
applied to the maintenance of heat, until 
it has been first subjected to the process of 
tissue-formation, and has been then set free 
by the waste consequent upon exercise. 
In the first place, it must be assumed 
that, by some wonderful process of trans- 
formation which Mr. Lewes does not at- 
tempt to explain, fat to any amount can 
be turned iuto muscle. That muscular 
fibre can be generated at the expense of 
anything else than albuminoid material, 
combined with a minute proportion of 
fat and the requisite salines, we may 
safely challenge Mr. Lewes to prove.” 


The challenge is a very safe one, 
no hint of such a proposition having 
escaped me; nor do I understand how 
& physiologist so very well-informed 
as this Reviewer unquestionably is, 
could have supposed that by “ waste 
of tissue,” only muscular tissue was 
meant. I said that “it is the tissues 
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which are burned (if burning there 
be), and not the food itself;” and it is 
to this cause that animal heat) is 
chiefly due : the Reviewer is therefore 
not justified in speaking as if muscle 
were the only tissue, and in asking 
how fat can be transformed into 
muscle. 

We return, then, to our position ; 
if physiology is embarrassed to say 
what becomes of the immense amount 
of fat eaten by an Esquimaux, not 
less is the embarrassment created 
by the immense amount of flesh. 
Supposing all the fat goes to sustain 
animal heat, what becomes of the 
surplus flesh? This question will be 
seen to have a more formidable 
weight when we learn that, according 
to the careful and elaborate experi- 
ments of Bischoff and Voit, no sooner 
did the amount of flesh given to their 
dog reach a certain figure, than the 
dog ceased to “burn” any fat, and 
supplied the whole of its animal heat 
from its nitrogenous materials 

It is unnecessary to prolong this 
controversy. The defenders of Lie- 
big have failed to show that his Me- 
thod is the right one, and that chem- 
istry alone can successfally deal with 
vital problems, of which food is one. 
They have failed to show that the 
anatomical distinction on which that 
theory rests is one which an anato- 
mist can admit. They have failed to 
show ‘that the practice of various 
nations, and the experience of cattle- 
feeders, have justified the previsions 
of the theory. These were the three 
points on which my batteries were 
erected; and, until those batteries 
are silenced, the defence will be in 
vain. 

I will not tresspass on the reader's 
time by any notice of the Reviewer's 
remarks on the views I have put 
forth respecting the Nervous System. 
There is in them so obvious a want 
of candour, as well as of good hard- 
hitting in the way of valid objection, 
that anythivg like rationai discus- 
sion becomes impossible. Instead of 
wasting valuable space with such 
controversy, it will be better to con- 
clude this letter with a glance at the 
very remarkable work published by 
Bischoff and his assistant Dr. Voit, 
which professes to place Liebig’s 
theory in a somewhat new light, 
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while confirming its principles by 
the most indisputable evidence. It 
claims to be nothing less than the 
Laws of Nutrition in Carnivorous 
Animals established upon New 
Researches.* Remarkable for the 
patient care with which its re- 
searches have been made and tabu- 
lated, this work is also interesting to 
us as furnishing some of the most 
conclusive evidence against the very 
theory it is meant to uphold. What 
degree of confidence is to be given to 
its method and calculations, [ am 
unable to say. These will in due 
time be appreciated by scientific in- 
quirers. For the present I am con- 
tent to accept as indisputable all its 
facts and figures, merely to show how 
irreconcilable they are with the 
chemical theory of food. 

The experiments, which extend 
over a period of three years, em- 
brace great varieties. The dog is 
kept without food for several days, 
and the waste of tissue calculated. 
The dog is fed on meat alone, 
freed, as far as possible, from fat ; 
then he is fed on meat and fat, 
in varying quantities and propor- 
tions; then with meat and sugar; 
with meat and starch; with bread 
and starch; with bread alone; with 
meat and gelatine; with gelatine 
and fat; and with gelatine alone. 
The same dog is the subject of all 
these experiments, and his mode of 
life is rigorously uniform. 

It is said by Liebig and his fol- 
lowers that fat is burned at once in 
the organism to supply the requisite 
animal heat, before it is converted 
into tissue; and the surplus which 
is not burned, is stored up among 
the tissues as so much accumulated 
material ready for burning when 
needed. One confirmation of this 
view is held to be the gradual loss of 
fat which takes place during the 
winter-sleep of hybernating animals, 
and the effect of starvation seen in 
the sudden Jeanness of the starved 
animal. Now, ove of the constant 
resaolts of the starvation-experiments 
of Bischoff and Voit is in direct con- 
tradiction to this hypothesis. They 
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state it as a law of the organism that 
the waste of tissue in a starving 
animal, for the supply of heat and 
motor-power, is always proportionate 
to the mass of the animal. “ Thig 
relation of mass to waste is preserved 
also with respect to the separate 
parts of the animal, its flesh and its 
fat; and a certain interchangeable- 
ness i3 observed between the two. 
An animal rich in flesh wastes more 
flesh; an animal rich in fat wastes 
more fat.” It thus appears that the 
amount of waste is not determined 
by the greater or less suitability of 
stored-up fat as a heat-producer, but 
is simply determined by the amount 
of fat which is exposed to the de 
structive oxygen. If the dog has a 
moderate amount of stored-up fuel 
with a large amount of good flesh, 
he does not, as the chemical theory 
would require, begin by burning all 
that fat before drawing upon his 
muscle; on the contrary, he spares 
much fat, and wastes much muscle. 
The truth seems to be, that both fat 
and muscle are subject to waste, to 
supply heat and motor power; and 
not that the fat supplies all the heat, 
and the muscle all the power. This 
result is confirmed by the experi- 
ments of feeding the dog on flesh 
alone. When a certain amount of 
pure flesh, containing not more than 
one per cent of fat, was given, the 
dog not only developed the requisite 
heat, but developed more than when 
a large proportion of fat was given 
with a less amount of meat. In 
another direction this is confirmed : 
the dog fed on meat and fat, stored 
up the fat, and did not burn it, when 
the quantity of meat reached a cer- 
tain amount.t 

Thus, from three several sides, 
Liebig's hypothesis is shown to be 
at fault; and neither the fat in the 
food, nor the fat stored up in the 
tissues, can be rightfully claimed as 
supplying the whole of the animal 
heat. That fat, when burned, will 
yield heat, no one ever thought of 
disputing. But the question at issue 
is, Does fat serve any other purpose 
in the organism besides that of far- 
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nishing heat, and is it required simply 
as co much respiratory food? The 
untenableness of Liebig’s view is fully 
shown when, to facts like those just 
named, we add his own confession, 
that nitrogenous substances also, 
when burned, yield heat. The only 
distinctions he pretends to rely on 
are two: First, that nitrogenous sub- 
stances are never burned until after 
they have become plastic, and have 
served their plastic purposes, whereas 
fat is burned simply as combustible 
material, and never becomes plastic ; 
this we have already seen to be en- 
tirely erroneous. Secondly, that 
although nitrogenous food will fur- 
nish animal heat, it is a much more 
expensive means of supplying heat 
than by a due admixture of fat. This 
may be true, or not true; at any rate 
it is an economic, not a physiological 
question. 

It is right that I should add that 
Bischoff and Voit, in spite of the 
facts they themselves adduce, uphold 
Liebig’s theory. But they do so 
on grounds which we have already 
seen to be untenable; they persist in 
affirming that fat and carbonaceous 
substances only serve the purpose of 
producing heat, and that although 
nitrogenous substances also, and in- 
evitably, furnish heat, yet they do 
so at considerable expense. “ Like 
everything else in the animal organ- 
ism, this relation between nitrogen- 
ous and non-nitrogenous foods, as 
respects the demands of motor force 
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and heat, is most advantageously 
and simply constituted. If a large 
amount of nitrogenous substances 
is metamorphosed, and much force 
set free, then fat is spared and stored 
up, because in this metamorphosis 
the requisite amount of heat is also 
developed. If, on the contrary, no 
such amount of force is demanded, 
and a smaller amount of metamor- 
phosis is necessary, then there is the 
fat ready to furnish the required 
heat, and save the tissues.” Now, to 
answer this chemically plausible, but 
physiologically absurd, argument, it 
is enough to say that, were it true, 
violent exercise would make men fat, 
and idleness make them lean; be- 
cause in violent exercise there would 
be such a Consumption of tissue as to 
supply the requisite heat, without 
apy call upon the fat. Bat really 
the arguments put forward are so 
weak, and so utterly oblivious of the 
real problem which has to be solved 
—namely, the nutrition of a very com- 
plex organism—that I am not dis- 
posed to trespass further on the 
reader’s patience. It is enough to 
have shown that the facts collected 
by Bischoff and Voit furnish decisive 
arguments against the theory main- 
tained by Liebig. In showing this, 
I have added one more justification 
of the criticism on the chemical 
theory which is made in The Phy- 
siology of Common Life. — Yours 
truly, 
Grorck Henry Lewes. 

















A LEARNED judge, in passing judg- 
ment lately, declared that all lawyers 
must feel ashamed of the number of 
conflicting decisions bearing on the 
case before him. When a class of 
men devote their attention to a par- 
ticular branch of physical or social 
science, they feel that it is not credit- 
able for the public at large to see 
that there are wide differences of 
opinion among them as to the re- 
sults of their study and experience. 
If two of the initiated lay down dia- 
metrically opposite opinions, one of 
them at least must be wrong, and 
the uninitiated murmur that some of 
these wise men are no better than 
their fellows, for the most ignorant 
invididual generally knows sufficient 
to be able to give a wrong opinion 
upon any subject. In contemplating 
the recent legislation regarding India, 
and especially regarding the Indian 
army, we wonder how statesmen and 
soldiers can hold up their heads. The 
blue-books are one mass of contra- 
dictory opinions from men claiming 
to be high authorities on the subject. 
If a governor propounds one scheme 
as the panacea for those evils which 
affect our military system, a lieuten- 
ant-governor immediately decries it 
as certain to involve the empire in 
‘ruin. If a commender-in-chief de- 
vises a plan to organise the army, 
a military member of council at once 
steps forward to assure us that the 
disorganisation of the army will be 
effectually secured by its adoption. 
The public feels little enlightened by 
these discussions, and may reason- 
ably doubt whether its rulers feel 
enlightened themselves. We are 
half afraid the Indian question is too 
intricate for the little wisdom with 
which the world is governed, and 
most hope that the measure of amal- 
gamating the Indian and home ser- 
vices, which has been adopted amid 
doubts and difficulties, may, in spite 
of our forebodings, prove to be a 
step in the right direction after all. 
It would, we believe, be no diffi- 
eult matter to fill many pages with 
curious extracts from the minutes of 
evidence recorded in the Blue-book 
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on this subject, but we shall merely 
give one from the elaborate minute 
by Sir James Outram. Sir James ig 
the great opponent of amalgamating 
the armies, and he is a man whose 
antecedents entitle him to be heard, 
He has shown himself a brave com-; 
mander in the field, and his uncom- 
promising honesty as a_ politician 
threw him temporarily under a cloud, 
from which he emerged only to shine 
more brightly than before. Yet in 
Sir James Outram’s scheme for or- 
ganising the army, the first physi- 
cal qualification of which the cadet 
must bring a certificate, is that of 
being an expert swimmer--a useful 
accomplishment certainly, but which 
might surely be dispensed with in 
officers of any other cavalry corps 
than the horse-marines. Sir James 
proposes that an officer who passes 
certain examinations for the adjuat- 
ant-general’s department shall be 
made a captain, after which, if he 
qualifies for the quartermaster-gene- 
ral’s departement, he becomes a major ; 
and if he then pass an examination 
for the judge-advocate-general’s de- 
partment, he becomes a lieutenant- 
colonel—a pleasant arrangement for 
those who burn the midnight oil, but 
not for those who watch by the 
bivouac fires. We could add some 
equally curious extracts from the 
suggestions of Sir James’s opponents, 
but they would serve nothing to our 
present purpose. 

“Our only danger in India,” said 
Lord Ellenborough, “is the native 
army ;” and this being the case, we 
have no hesitation in saying that, 
while we hold India, our most im- 
portant duty is to keep the native 
army obedient and contented. There 
may be other duties more pleasant 
and apparently more profitable, but 
those who neglect this one to help 
the spread of education, or improve 
the communications and resources of 
the country, have no claim to our 
approbation. If we only keep our 
army in order, but do nothing to- 
wards educating and civilising our 
fellow-subjects, we grossly neglect to 
fulfil the responsibilities of our situa- 
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tion in India ; but we are still more 
culpable if we allow our army to fall 
into disorder and mutiny while giv- 
ing our whole attention to the peace- 
fal arts. The blessings of increased 
civilisation are too dearly purchased 
at the cost of fair cities pillaged and 


fair districts ravaged—of military 


Jaw established over the length and 
breadth of the land—of human beings 
brought by hundreds to the gallows, 
and shot by thousands in the field ; 
and we ourselves will not be com- 
pensated by the pleasure of govern- 
ing a hundred and fifty millions of 
people for having our country women 
periodically murdered, and our coun- 
trymen brutalised by becoming the 
instruments of wholesale executions. 
But if our native army is not kept in 
proper order and discipline it will 
again rise, and the year 1867 may 
equal 1857 in its horrors. 

There is a great danger that, while 
we admire the splendid acts of hero- 
ism displayed by our countrymen 
during the mutiny, we should lose 
sight of the discredit which the mu- 
tiny itself casts upon our Indian ad- 
ministration. Those who believe 
that greased cartridges were the real 
cause of the mutiny, have an easy 
manner of getting rid of this ques- 
tion; but we do not believe that 
“grease causes revolutions,” and 
cannot accept a solution which would 
relieve us of responsibility by attri- 
buting to one solitary error of judg- 
ment what was really the result of 
half a century’s neglect. The Hin- 
doos, it has been said by some, have 
at any rate no right to complain of 
the miseries inflicted on them during 
the suppression of the mutinies, for 
it was the act of their own country- 
men which entailed such a terrible 
punishment. We might as well tell 
a Yorkshire farmer whose pocket has 
been picked in the Strand that he 
had no right to complain, because 
his pocket was picked by an English- 
man instead of a Frenchman. “ If 
the rebels were our countrymen,” a 
Hindoo might say, “they were se- 
lected from among us for service 
under the British Government, and 
it was after the training they had 
there received that they revolted ; 
but, whoever or whatever they were, 
the broad fact remains, that never 





during the incursions of the Afghans 
or Mahrattas has so much blood 
been spilt or so many homes been 
rendered desolate, in one year, as has 
happened under the British Govern- 
ment of 1857.” 

We disclaim any intention of se- 
lecting a particular governor or com- 
mander-in-chief on whose shoulders to 
lay the especial blame of neglecting 
our native army ; but we maintain that 
the army was shamefully neglected 
by the Government generally ; that 
the warnings of experienced officers 
were received with impatience, and 
a system permitted which must have 
ruined any army, although composed 
of far more durable materials than 
the sepoy army of India; and there 
can be no subject more important 
for those who have the welfare of 
India at heart, than the study of that 
system which so nearly brought our 
empire to the dust. Its principal 
fault was over-confidence, arising, 
we are afraid, as much from the long 
exercise of undisturbed power, and 
from an indolent dislike to consider 
a subject suggestive of danger, as 
from more generous feelings. The 
Governor-General and his advisers 
at Calcutta had more congenial mat- 
ters to engage their attention. Pos- 
sessed of unlimited power, and really 
anxious to use it for the good of the 
governed, they encouraged the spread 
of education and the construction of 
railways and telegraphs, sure that 
their endeavours would meet with 
the applause of their countrymen at 
home, if not with the gratitude of 
their fellow -subjects in India; and 
in the day of our disaster the rapidity 
with which the Indian peninsala had 
been covered with telegraphs met 
with its own exceeding great reward, 
for the drooping fortunes of the em- 
pire were more than once sustained 
by those slender wires. But our 
Indian statesmen, placed in the 
agreeable position of having the will 
and power to do good, and of being 
handsomely paid for doing it, did 
not sufficiently keep before their eyes 
the one tender point of the system — 
the hereditary disease which must 
always prevent it from becoming 
perfect. They were aliens to the 
nation whose interests they strove to 
advance ; and if the husbandman at 
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his plough, or the weaver at his 
loom, cared little who held the reins 
of government, there were many more 
ambitious spirits who might, from 
selfish motives, aspire to raise them- 
selves to wealth and power by the 
overthrow of the British, even if they 
were destitute of that feeling which 
would lead them to regret the mis- 
government of the old dynasties, be- 
cause 
“ Our tyrants then 
Were still at least our countrymen,” 

It is, indeed, too common for Eng- 
Jishmen to indulge in the flattering 
idea that the nations of India feel 
grateful for the civilising influences of 
our government. A nation never does 
feel gratefal to another nation. The 
Spaniards always hated Wellington 
and his soldiers, and they hated them 
more after the battle of Vitoria than 
before the battle of Talavera. The 
Hindoos believe there is some good 
in our innovations, and are not slow 
to take advantage of them; but they 
feel as grateful for them as a school- 
boy feels grateful to the schoolmas- 
ter who keeps him in the schoolroom. 
A generation has arisen which never 
fled before a Mahratta or Pindarri 
raid, and cannot fully appreciate the 
advantage of a settled government, 
and protection for life and property. 
If the modern system of universal 
suffrage was applied in India to- 
morrow, there can be no doubt that 
the unanimous vote of the people 
would be to place themselves under 
native rulers; and there can be as 
little doubt that if they were polled 
again in five years, a large majority 
would desire to reinstate us — just as 
the French, after ten years of revolu- 
tion, joyfully bartered their liberty in 
exchange for the firm government of 
Buonaparte. 

Those classes who aspiré to the 
higher offices of government, and the 
priests who are desirous of uphold- 
iog a mythology which fades before 
the light of education like a mist 
before the morning sun, must ever 
be out bitter enemies; but the mer- 
chants and peasantry who, from long 
habit, may not now appreciate the 
security they enjoy, would learn, 
amid the confusion and strife which 
must follow our departure, what are 
the blessings of a strong government. 
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The question naturally arises, whether 
we have any right to force our rule 
upon the natives of India. We be- 
lieve that it is one of those excep- 
tional cases which makes it our duty 
to depart from ordinary rules, just ag 
it has been generally agreed in Eng- 
land that the King of Sardinia was 
authorised in entering the dominions 
of a neighbour with whom he was at 
peace, because the ordinary rules of 
international law could not apply to 
a case so exceptional as that of Naples 
and the Papal States. If we content 
ourselves with endeavours to distri- . 
bute justice, where before there was 
only corruption —to make life and 
property secure, where before there 
was only rapine and bloodsled—there 
would not be sufficient grounds for 
our assuming the government. We 
have a far higher mission than to 
carry on the ordinary routine of gov- 
ernment with judgment and equity, 
and in other respects leave the native 
population to their own devices. We 
have found in India a religion which, 
beyond any other, enthralls the human 
mind, and whose basis rests on the 
assumption that al] men are unequal 
in the sight of God —a religion 
whose degrading influences are best 
illustrated by the fact that its fol- 
lowers have always been incapable 
of defending themselves against fo- 
reign invaders or native despots of 
another faith, Had Mohammedan- 
ism been the national religion of 
India, we should never have occu- 
pied the position which we now do; 
and we may hope that Providence 
has permitted a religion, even more 
impure than that of Mohammed, to 
remain so long, in order that Chris- 
tianity might be the more easily in- 
troduced. It is not by violent means, 
or by an over-eagerness to make 
proselytes, that we can give the mil- 
lions who believe themselves born to 
live and die without a hope of im- 
proving their condition, an opportu- 
nity of learning that it rests but with 
themselves to throw off the social 
chains in which they have been taught 
to consider themselves bound. It is 
by spreading education, and, by im- 
proved means of locomotion, encour- 
aging the interchange of ideas, that 
we shall teach the Hindoos that @ 
man is not bound to live always 
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where his father lived, to follow the 
profession which his father followed, 
and to bow down before the false 
gods which his father worshipped. 
When the native population has be- 
come sufficiently enlightened to throw 
off the yoke of caste, it will soon be- 
come sufliciently self-confident and 
ambitious to throw off our yoke also. 
When we see that day approaching, 
it will assuredly become our duty, 
by adopting a more liberal system, to 
afford them some training in the art 
of government, lest utter confosion 
follow our departure, When or how 
that departure will be we can form 
no prediction, nor is it likely to come 
in our generation, unless through our 
own mismanagement. It may be 
peaceful or it may be stormy — it 
may be step by step and province 
by province—or it may be a sinking 
at once from empire into insigni- 
ficance. 

The results of this carelessness on 
the part of Government regarding the 
condition of the army were twofold. 
The best officers were withdrawn from 
their military duties to assist in the 
civil branches of government. The 
army became filled with sepoys chos- 
en from a bad class of men (for our 
purpose), in the first instance, and 
whose discipline, after they had join- 
ed, was necessarily affected by the 
want of efficiency in their officers. 

A century ago, when the East 
India Company were emerging from 
the rank of merchants to that of 
princes, and when our struggles both 
with the French and with the native 
powers assumed a magnitude which 
had neither been desired nor foreseen, 
the demand for officers to lead the 
rapidly-increasing army was so urgent, 
and the inducement to enter the mil- 
tary service so great, that many young 
men who had gone to India as writers 
laid aside the pen for the sword. 
Lord Clive was one of these, and 
Warren Hastings was only prevented 
by Lord Clive from becoming another. 
A rapidly-increasing army gave rapid 
promotion, not indeed in nominal 
rank ; but captains and majors acted 
as brigadiers and generals, assumed 
command of large forces, took large 
towns, and divided large sums as 
prize money. The military cadets 
who joined the Indian army before 


the close of last century were not, as 
has since been the system, appointed 
to a sepoy regiment at once; they 
first joined a European corps, and 
were selected from that to be attach- 
ed to the native troops. A hearty 
spirit thos pervaded the native army. 
The officers were proud of their posi- 
tion, and took an interest in their 
men. The sepoys reciprocated these 
feelings by acts of devotion such as 
have scarcely a parallel in history. It 
was under Lord Cornwallis that the 
native army ceased to be a service 
@élite; and instead of experienced 
officers being selected for this spe- 
cial duty, the young cadets, as they 
landed, were at once posted to a sepoy 
regiment. A reaction, occasioned by 
other causes, and tending to demo- 
ralise the army, had also set in. In 
Bengal it reached its climax in 1857, 
and the army broke up. In the other 
presidencies it is still going on. 

When the victories of our armies 
had borne their fruit, and added 
large territories to the British domin- 
jons, an increased demand arose for 
officers to administer these new ac- 
quisitions. A number of valuable 
civil appointments were created ; and 
instead of civilians being desirous of 
becoming military officers, the mili- 
tary officers were desirous of becom- 
ing civilians, So long as the officers 
with sepoy corps were few and select, 
the service was perhaps not much 
affected; but the system adopted by 
Lord Cornwallis, under instructions 
from the Directors in England, was 
ruinous to discipline. We shall de- 
scribe it as it continued in 1857 in 
Bengal, and still remains in Madras 
and Bombay. 

A certain number of young men, 
from sixteen to twenty years of age, 
were yearly sent out to India as 
cadets. On arrival, they were posted 
to regiments as cornets or ensigns, 
and their names borne on the returns 
of their regiment till they retired 
from the service, or were removed as 
general officers. Bot though nomi- 
nally in the military service, they 
were really intended to supply the 
personnel for balf the civil govern- 
ment of India. The diplomatic, re- 
venue, police, public works, and 
other departments of government, 
were not only open to them, but the 
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business of any one of them would 
have come to a stand-still, if a con- 
stant supply of men, to fill up vacan- 
cies, were not drawn from the army 
list. In a return of the Bengal army, 
prepared a few years before the mu- 
tiny, out of 444 captains, 145, or not 
one-third, were present with their re- 
giments. In every other department 
the emoluments were far higher than 
in the army. The cadet could not 
be.a week in India without perceiv- 
ing that the first object to which he 
should apply his talents and interest, 
if he had any, was to get away from 
his regiment. By obtaining civil 
employment, he might hope to lay 
by a competency on which to return 
to his native country after thirty or 
thirty-five years’ service; whereas he 
could barely live in comfort, much 
less lay by one farthing, during a 
similar period of regimental service. 
Even before leaving England, if he 
belonged to the military college at 
Addiscombe, he had always heard 
the Chairman of the East India Com- 
pany in his addresses to the cadets 
at their half-yearly examinations, re- 
commend them to study the native 
languages, because passing in the lan- 
guages was the test examination for 
admittance to staff employ. But if 
an officer passed in the language, and 
remained in his regiment with un- 
assed comrades, what reward had 
e? To get away from his regiment 
was the only inducement to exert 
himself. Not a gazette appeared but 
the passed officer looked wistfully at 
the list of appointments to see if his 
own name ‘was included; not an 
appointment fell vacant, but the 
governor’s private secretary was be- 
sieged with applications for the situ- 
ation. It must be owned that the 
patronage was most fairly distri- 
bated, which did not improve mat- 
ters so far as the army was con- 
cerned. The Governor-General and 
governors, with whom all the pa- 
tronage rested, generally belonged to 
the aristocracy, and the candidates 
for employmeat to the middle 
classes. Not being pressed by family 
connections or parliamentary influ- 
ence, the patrons had no inducement 
to look out for anything but merit. 
Merit, however discovered, was sure 
to be rewarded by promotion — pro- 
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motion, that is, out of the milj 
into any other department. As jl 
officers nominally belonged to regj- 
ments, not only was the military 
partment debarred, by the inferior 
emoluments attached to it, from com- 
peting with other branches of go. 
vernment for the willing service of 
able men, but it had to take their 
bad bargains off their hands. If an 
officer was tried and fonnd fit for 
nothing else, he was sent back to his 
regiment. Tanght by acts mote 
eloquent than words, the sepoy offi- 
cer saw that the State considered 
him as a person of little importance, 
The sepoys saw this also. They 
knew that there were some men 
among their officers whom they could 
not respect, and many more who 
went through the routine of daily 
daty without the slightest interest, 
and hoped to be soon quit of it and 
their regiment for ever. 

The officers who remained with their 
regiments comprised several classes, 
There were a few whose abilities and 
industry would have authorised their 
aspiring to other employment, but 
who remained with their regiments 
from choice. There were also offi- 
cers who honestly discharged their 
duties, and took an interest in the 
sepoys, but endeavoured (as they had 
every right) to better their own con- 
dition, by exerting all the influence 
they possessed, and urging all the 
claims they could show, to get placed 
on the staff. There were officers who 
had been passed over by accident, 
by the superior interest of their 
equals, or the ill-will of their supe 
riors, and who hated their regimen- 
tal duties, and took no further trouble 
in discharging them than was neces- 
sary to escape the censure of the 
colonel ; there were officers who, 
from indolence or stupidity, failed to 
pass the test examination ; and, last 
ly, there were those who, from mis- 
conduct or incapacity, had been 
turned out of other employments. 
What proportion of each class there 
was, we do not venture to guess; but 
it is not thus we should organise 4 
body of men to take charge of a regi- 
ment, a ship, a railway, or any other 
public or private office. It is not 
altogether easy for persons little ac- 
quainted with the features of Indian 
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service, to understand the difference 
between a military man’s position in 
India and in England. Many young 
men enter the home service because 
it confers a certain social distinction. 
The profession of arms has always 
been considered an honourable one. 
In former days the nobles assumed 
it, because might gave right; and, 
to this day, the sovereigns of Europe 
are careful to identify themselves 
with their armies. This gives a 
glitter and attraction to the military 
service in Europe which is wanting 
in that of India. The whole society 
is there composed of officials, and 
social and oficial position, therefore, 
go hand-in-hand. Official rank is 
measured by official salary, and as 
the military service is by far the 
worst paid, it is by far the least at- 
tractive. 

If the young men who went out 
for service in India had been placed 
on a general list, and afterwards told 
off to the various departments, we 
do not think the military service 
would have been so neglected. Go- 
vernment would have shrunk from 
expressly selecting inferior officers 
for regimental duty, although they 
might not scruple, when they found 
an inferior officer in a regiment, to 
leave him there. It would also have 
been impossible to force good offi- 
cers into a department which offered 
inferior inducements, because they 
were good officers. But the other 
alternative remained—to place regi- 
mental duty on a level with, other 
departments. The military depart- 
ment could thus have had a fair pro- 
portion of talent devoted to it ; and, 
what is of far greater importance, its 
officers would have been contented 
men, placed in a proper position for 
commanding the respect of their men. 
The editor of the views and opinions 
of General Jacob thus epitomises the 
Opinions common to Sir Jobn Mal- 
colm, Lord Metcalfe, and General 
Jacob :—“ That from the moment 
when the command of a native regi- 
ment become less sought for than 
other employ, we may date the com- 
mencement of our downfall. To 
render this command sought for, we 
must place the commander in a posi- 
tion to be looked up to by his men 
and by society, whether English or 
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native, and we must support him in 
the exercise of full authority. To 
do this, involves selection—selection, 
that is, for’a class of appointments 
more essential to the existence of our 
rule in India, than any other ap- 
pointments, whether, civil or mili- 
tary.” 

We have here shown the more 
glaring defects of the system by 
which the Bengal army was officered 
—defects which surely must appeal 
to the common sense of every reader, 
without any knowledge of military 
organisation or India government 
being required to assist him in form- 
ing a judgment. We proceed to con- 
sider the material of which this army 
was composed. 

The anomalous character of the 
sepoy army would be supposed, for 
the reasons already given, to have 
suggested cautions to secure its 
fidelity, which in other armies are 
not required. In England or France, 
or any European nation composed of 
a homogeneous population, one re- 
cruit is likely to prove as faithful 
as another. If the soldiers are pro- 
perly fed, clothed, and paid, there is 
scarcely any conceivable inducement 
to mutiny. The Indian Government 
acted as if the Bengal army was on a 
precisely similar footing. They seem 
to have thought that by paying a 
sepoy twice as much as an ordinary 
labourer’s wages—that is, more than 
twice as much, in proportion, as 
any soldiers in the world receive— 
they had done everything. There 
was a population of 150 millions to 
select from, divided into many na- 
tions by diversity of language, and 
into many classes by the arbitrary 
rules of a religion which was com- 
mon to the majorit# throughout the 
country. Bat commanding officers 
were allowed to fill their regiments 
with men of what caste or nation 
they pleased. They naturally chose 
recruits whose pbysique would give 
the regiment an imposing appear- 
ance, and these they found among 
the high-caste men of Oude and the 
north-west. The Commander - in- 
Chief or inspecting general looked 
at the men as they would at so many 
English soldiers, praised the tall 
ranks and martial aspect of the com- 
panies as they marched past, and no 
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questions of fidelity were ever dream- 
ed of. 

Now there are several palpable 
reasons which render a high-caste 
less likely than a low-caste man to 
be content as a sepoy, and more sus- 
ceptible of being worked on by sedi- 
tious intriguers. The one receives 
no additional consideration by be- 
coming a sepoy; on the contrary, he 
is constantly liable to have some im- 
pure thing come between the wind 
and his nobility. He finds matter 
of offence to his religion if ordered 
to go on board ship for service in 
Burmah, or to cross the Indus for 
service in Afghanistan—if an officer 
passes within a few feet of his cook- 
log pots, or a camp follower draws 
water from his well. But the low- 
caste sepoy cares for none of these 
things. His caste renders him of 
small consideration in the eyes of his 
countrymen, but interposes no bar- 
rier to his promotion in the British 
service. A Brahmin subehdar may 
hope, by a revolution, to fill his 
colonel’s place—the low-caste man 
will probably lose what rank he had 
acquired. But the principal tie 
which binds the low-caste sepoy to 
our service is his wife and family. 
The high-caste Hindoo leaves these 
at his village. He considers it dero- 
gatory for him to bring them to 
camp, and can only see them by ob- 
taining farlough from time to time. 
He is as much separated from his 
wife and family as the Huropean 
officer from his relations in England ; 
indeed, if the two were to start on 
furlough at the same time, it would 
often be uncertain who would first 
reach his home. The Madras sepoy 
is followed to capp by hosts of rela- 
tions. The charge of these nowise 
interferes with his duties to Govern- 
ment, but would prove a very serious 
incumbrance to himself in the case 
of a mutiny. “ We cannot mutiny,” 
said the Madras sepoys to their 
officers in 1857; “ for if we wished to 
do so our wives would not let us.” 
The State is put to no experse on 
account of these families, it is not 
bound to find barrack accommodation 
for the native troops. On a change 
of station, which occurs about once 
in three years, each sepoy receives a 
small sum to build a new hut or re- 
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pair one of the old ones left by the 
regiment which has been relieved, 
After this he receives no assistance 
while he remains at the same station. 
On the march from one station to 
another, the families are transported 
entirely at the private expense of the 
men. We consider that a trifling 
allowance of about one shilling per 
month: should be given as additional 
subsistence money to those sepoys 
whose families are actually in camp, 
in order to encourage the practice of 
bringing them there. “He that 
hath wife and children,” says Lord 
Bacon, “bath given hostages to for- 
tane; for they are impediments to 
great enterprises, whether of virtue 
or mischief.” Impediments to virtue 
we have not found them in our Indian 
army; for the Madras and Bombay 
troops have always left them behind, 
and proceeded on active service with- 
out a murmur. But the sepoys 
themselves confess that they are im- 
pediments to mischief. 

If we ask whose especial duty it is 
to maintain the discipline and in- 
terior economy of the sepoy army, 
the reply must be the Commander- 
in-Chief. Yet it is notorious that 
some of the men in whose charge 
this important trust was placed, 
were unable to mount on horseback 
or remember the names of their per- 
sonal staff. Independently of being 
both physically and mentally incap- 
able of properly commanding any 
army, they probably saw a sepoy for 
the first time in their lives on assam- 
ing their high appointment, and were 
as misplaced in the command of a 
sepoy army, as the Seraskier would 
be at the Horse Guards, They re- 
tired to the hills as soon after land- 
ing as possible, and when they were 
five years older, and fitty thousand 
pounds richer, returned to England, 
without having learned the differ- 
ence between a Maussulman and 
Hindoo, or a Sikh and Bengalee. 
We acknowledge that the present 
commanders.in-chief are men of & 
very different stamp ; but they have 
been brought up in a separate army, 
and are probably accustomed to view 
the Indian army and Indian service 
with a traditional jealousy which 
few men can entirely shake off. The 
amalgamation of the Home and 
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Indian services will no doubt ulti- 
mately eradicate these feelings ; still 
we require some officer whose sole 
and special duty in each presidency 
should be the efficiency of the native 
army. The Commander-in-Chief has 
both the European and native army 
to look after. He has bitherto been, 
and generally will be, selected from 
the former — his sympathies are with 
them, and he regards the other as an 
inferior service. Looked at with the 
eye of a soldier, it és an inferior ser- 
vice; looked at with the eye of a 
statesman, it is a service requiring a 
vast amount of tact and intelligence 
on the part of its officers. It is a 
finer thing to command a vessel well 
equipped at every point, than a craft 
regarding whose seaworthiness there 
may be serious doubts; yet the latter 
would require the more skilful seaman- 
ship to conduct her safely. 

We consider then that there should 
be an officer at each presidency placed 
in special charge of the native army. 
He should bear to it something of 
the same position that the com- 
mandant of artillery does to the ar- 
tillery, but with considerably ex- 
tended powers. He should be of 
high rank, avd his position only 
second, and that ata short interval, 
to the Commander-in-Chief. He 
should have a seat at council. There 
has hitherto been a military member 
of council at Calcutta only, and he 





ary under an alien race, but not gen- 
tlemanly enough to mind shooting his 
officers on parade, or murdering women 
and children. 

If such a chief as we have pro- 
posed had existed in the Bengal 
army, possessing the confidence of 
his officers, and watching the signs of 
the times, he might have given warn- 
ing of the coming mutiny in time to 
take some precautionary measuree, 
We believe there is no doubt that 
symptoms had for some time been 
showing themselves, especially in the 
conduct of the men towards their 
officers, which the latter very natur- 
ally shrank from reporting. People 
were surprised at the commencement 
of the mutiny, that regimental officers 
continued so long to have faith in 
their men; indeed, nothing but ac- 
tual proof could persuade them that 
they intended to mutiny. Bat no 
real soldier can feel surprised at it. 
Whatever doubts might lark in the 
corner of their hearts were repelled as 
unwelcome visitants. They preferred 
the risk of being shot down on parade 
to anticipating by one moment their 
men’s defection. 

There is one part of our Indian 
system which has proved of high 
importance ; we allude to the ‘separ- 
ation of the army by presidencies. 
Between the sepoys of the three 
armies, even when they are of the 
same district, there are barriers 


was always an officer who had been? placed by themselves, but whose ex- 


for long detached from the army on 
political employment. Such an 
officer as we propose, invariably 
selected from those whose lives had 
been passed with the army, would 
watch over its interests and guard 
against any encroachments on the 
rights of its officers which might 
weaken their position and authority. 
He would especially lay down rules 
regarding the class of recruits to be 
selected. This cannot be safely left 
to the regimental officers themselves. 
Even now some of the Bengal officers 
cannot repress a regret for the fine- 
looking companies they used to 
command. “With all his faults,” 
writes one offiver, ‘‘ Jack Sepoy was 
a gentleman.” For our purpose this 
was his greatest fault. He was too 
much of a gentleman not to feel some 
compunction at serving as a mercen- 





istence it would be foolish to ignore 
in our dispositions. It indicates the 
existence of a considerable esprit de 
corps, and it was the salvation of 
that part of the Bombay army ad- 
joining the tainted districts in 1857. 
We trust there will be no attempt to 
assimilate the armies, although many 
quack proposals of the kind are made. 
At present the Bengal army cannot 
be called reorganised, but a large 
force, containing by far too great a 
preponderance of Sikhs, has been 
raised. The enlistment of a Sikh 
army during the mutinies, by Sir 
John ‘Lawrence, was one means of 
our salvation; let us beware that it 
does not also prove our destruction. 
There are certain qualities, excellent 
in themselves, which still unfit men 
for our service, and that of nationality 
is one, unless the sepoys under its in- 
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fluence are kept with their families 
at some distance from their own dis- 
trict, and not associated too much in 
large bodies. The Sikhs possess a 
strong nationality, and a very little 
flame would soon kindle into a great 
matter amongst them. Indeed, the 
Sikhs in our pay very frankly discuss 
with their officers the chances of suc- 
cess in a struggle between them and 
the British, and assume, as a mat- 
ter of course, that such a struggle 
must one day take place; and if 
twenty or thirty thousand Sikhs are 
kept in regiments by themselves, 
there cannot be a doubt that a 
struggle is certain, and its issue 
doubtful. The Bengal army, for 
the present, is officered on the irre- 
gular system, and, we believe, in 
a more healthy state than the old 
army ; but an inspecting officer, with 
high authority, is urgently required 
to watch narrowly its development, 
and introduce improvements or check 
abuses while they are yet in the bud. 
A number of officers of the old army 
have thus found employment. They 
are in a better position than formerly, 
although we still think enough im- 
portance has not been attached to 
the position of an officer of sepoys. 
Some of the Bengal officers have 
been employed on the police and 
civil duties, and some, especially the 
seniors, remain unemployed—the vic- 
tims of a system which was the handi- 
work of their superiors in days gone 
by, and which they had not power 
to alter. The Madras and Bombay 
armies are in nowise changed from 
what they were. The position of the 
officers is not improved— indeed it 
is worse than ever; for since the 
mutiny, officers are more than ever 
eager to leave their regiments, and 
there is a widening of the interval, 
already so much wider than in days of 
old, which separates the officers and 
men. 

The Bengal army is therefore in a 
transition state; what it may torn 
out, we cannot venture to say. The 
excellent class of recruits from which 
the Madras sepoys are selected, and 
the admirable system by which their 
station for the time being becomes 
their home — often containing their 
aged parents as well as their wives 
and children — may save the Madras 
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army from originating or joining in 
a mutiny. The Bombay army al- 
though not equal to the 

army in this respect, is still far 
superior to the old army of Bengal, 
But we have described the system 
on which these armies are officered, 
and must leave it to our readers to 
decide how far it is compatible with 
the influence which sepoy officers, of 
all others, should possess over their 
men. 

Not less partons than considere- 
tions upon the discipline and eco- 
nomy of our native army is the 
question of its numerical strength, 
which, however, can be in no way 
separated from the general question 
of the numbers of troops of all arms, 
European and native, which we re- 
quire. In former days, while our 
sepoys were faithful, we found that, 
with a total of 25,000 Europeans in 
India, we could hold our own and 
extend our conquests at pleasure, 
Our native army was at that time 
little short of 250,000 men. It would 
take up so much space to enter into 
a discussion of this subject that we 
shall only offer a few remarks. The 
mutinies have shown us — first, that 
the native princes of India are either 
less warlike than formerly, or in- 
creased means of observation have so 
impressed them with the idea of our 
power, that even the most favourable 
circumstances will not induce them 
‘to take up arms against us; second, 
that a mutiny of troops drilled and 
disciplined by ourselves is more for- 
midable than any combination what- 
ever of native princes. In fact, but 
for this unhappy mutiny, a genera- 
tion was arising in India totally 
ignorant of war, except as a matter 
of tradition. If our European force 
is maintained at 50,000, we should 
be able to hold all the stations, and 
send 20,000 men into the field—a 
force amply sufficient to operate in 
half-a-dozen directions. A column of 
Europeans requires sume native cav- 
alry to make reconnaissances, 
prea such light cavalry duties. 

f an enemy is broken and takes re- 
fage in the jungles, it is also neces- 
sary to have some native troops, both 
infantry and cavalry, to give him the 
coup de grace. Sixty or seventy 
thousand ought to suffice for 
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India. Weshall soon possess means 
of concentrating troops, such as never 
entered into the calculations of for- 
mer governments: every hundred 
miles of railway is worth a reinforce- 
ment of five hundred men. 

The police force now amounts to 
115,000 men. A decided mistake, in 
our opinion, has been committed by 
giving them all muskets. In set- 
tled districts a policeman requires 
nothing but a stout baton. There 
might be muskets, in the propor- 
tion of ten to every hundred men, at 
the headquarters of each district, 
for detachments or treasure-escorts 
touse. In a few unsettled districts 
it is of course right that the whole 
should be armed. 

We cannot close this article with- 
out alluding to the impolicy of the 
measure which emancipated the na- 
tive press in India. A free press and 
a despotic government upheld by the 
sword are incompatible. What says 
Lord Macaulay—‘‘ Combine a press 
like that of London with a govern- 
ment like that of St. Petersburg, and 
the inevitable result will be an ex- 
plosion that will shake the world.” 
That portion of the press which is 
printed in the English language may 


safely be left free, for nine-tenths of 
its readers are Government officials, 
and its only interest can be to correct 
abuses, not to embarrass the Govern- 
ment; but the native press should 
always be under control. A censor- 
ship was established during the 
mutinies, and we trust still con- 
tinues. It is notorious that the 
native newspapers for many years 
preg beara articles, which 
were y every se regiment. 
Free institutions Aine Pesan a 
free press; and until an Indian Gov- . 
ernment is prepared to grant the one 
it should withhold the other. 

To carry out the reforms necessary 
in our Indian army will require a 
vigorous hand. There would be 
strong interests and still stronger 
jealousies to overcome. But the 
question is not an intricate one like 
Indian finance or Indian politics. The 
causes from which the Bengal mutiny 
arose lie on the surface—they are still 
at work; and an example of revolt 
before wanting, but never to be for- 
gotten, has been set. It will be a 
national disgrace and a national dis- 
aster if these causes are suffered to 
remain, and a short interval divides 
the first and second mutinies. 
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Social Science. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


THERE are periods in the history 
of most individuals at which their 
personal health becomes a subject of 
interest to ali their friends. Hither 
some sudden momentary attack, or 
some series of petty sicknesses has 
brought the matter to the mind and 
attention of the little community of 
neighbours and acquaintances under 
whose observation each man natur- 
ally falls. It is most probable that 
he knows all about his own colds and 
headaches, and rates them only one 
by one as the cause of so many lost 
working days or painful hours, with- 
out connecting them into a system, or 
looking forward to a result. But his 
own inadvertence is abundantly made 
up for by the benevolent and com- 
passionate logic of the bystanders, 
who put one thing to another with 
astonisbing ingenuity, and make out 
the circumstances of the unfortunate 
subject of their commiseration to be 
all but hopeless, before he himself, 
poor soul, is conscious of the smallest 
occasion for alarm. Have not we all 
.been witnesses of—are not most of 
us conscious of assisting in—these 
mysterious looks, and undertones, 
and anxious inquiries, which after a 
while make it a certain fact that poor 
Mr. So-and-so is in a badway? If he 
is not ill at this moment, he will be 
shortly. He looks tolerably well on 
the whole, but that you know is so 
much the worse, showing the insidi- 
ousness of the disease. When this 
kindly human tendency has no worse 
effect than the common one of mak- 
ing men impatient of apy inquiries 
about their health, and disposed to 
receive sympathy on that score very 
ungraciously, its effect is innocent ; 
but there can be no doubt that some- 
times the mind receives a more 
dangerous impression from that con- 
sciousness of having been given up 
by the lookers-on, and that the life 
which has been thus tacitly and 
sympathetically disposed of by other 
people, gradually receives in its own 
person a certain harassing sensation 
of insecurity. None of us can have 
any confidence that we shall be saved 
from our friends in this respect. The 


tendency is universal; the sad tone, 
the pitying look, the steady and close 
observation, are familiar to every. 
body. ‘Ah, poor man, his health 
is not what it used to be;” the con- 
cerned little world has made up its 
mind on the subject. If he does the 
daty which his little community ex. 
pects of him, the man, without loss 
of time, will die. 

That stout and slightly plethoric 
individual, well-known in these and 
other pages under the name of John 
Bull, has come safely through many 
such interesting crises. Times out of 
number he has been in a bad way; 
and it is commonly known that con- 
tinental bystanders have asked how 
he did, with all the well-known omi- 
nous signs of grieved regard and 
apxiety, even at a very recent period. 
England was falling into a sad con- 
dition of decay, trundling heavily 
and clumsily down her precipice— 
presently, alas, to fall headlong, and 
be made an end of. Ah me! how 
much the French philosopher was 
sorry! how deeply concerned was 
the sympathetic German! But there 
are laws, gentlemen, as you are all 
aware, inexorable Jaws which regu- 
late health, of which it is sadly to 
be feared our poor friend had not 
been sufficiently observant—and na- 
ture always avenges herself. If by 
any chance England should fall out 
of the highest rank of nations, how 
grieved that select and exclusive 
circle would be to lose her agreeable 
society! how deeply afflicted they 
are to remark, now and then, her 
infirm condition, and how they shake 
their heads over her disturbed state 
of health! A sad loss, certainly; 
but still we must be resigned to the 
decrees of Providence,—and, indeed, 
the wonder is, with her constitution, 
how she could have lasted so long. 

This frequently-recurring and most 
amiable anxiety regarding the health 
and security of such an ungrateful 
commonwealth as our own, is not.s0 
entirely spontaneous, and without 
foundation, as it seems. English 
contemporary history is a puzzle to 
everybody but an Englishman. No 
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other country knows, or will express, 


that chronic discontent in which the 
English ideal and sense of something 
hi on to be attained, perpetually de- 
velops itself. We are not much 
given, as a nation, to Utopian speco- 
lation, or dreams of an ideal state. 
Utopia lived and died in those grand 
old hyperbolical days, when the na- 
tion was surprised by such a flush of 
genius that the exuberance ran over, 
and a certain sweet craze of tender 
fancy was permissible. But that is 
not how the ideal faculty of this 
people finds expression, save by an 
exceptional chance and accident. 
Neither are we apt to form logical 
systems of paradise, nor to arrange 
schemes for making all the world 
happy. Much less pretty—much less 
amiable—is the guise in which our 
prevailing ideal bursts forth and dis- 
closes itself. We, too, long and 
stretch forward to something better 
than we have yet been able to attain. 
We, too, have a certain visionary 
superlative excellence flushing the 
clouds before us. But unfortunately 
we cannot manage to express this in 
Arcadian visions, or Fourrieristic 
squares and angles, or all-embracing, 
all-interfering governmental rule. 
The material we have to deal with 
is stiffnecked and impracticable. 
There does not exist, we are proud 
to say, a single tiny village in Eog- 
land which, if its natural rulers were 
known to entertain the determina- 
tion of making it happy, would not 
decide, in its independent mind, to 
be wretched in spite of them. Ab- 
solutism of place and thought is as 
foreign to the genius of the British 
mind as absolutism inrule. We can- 
not, were we ever so anxious, bring 
up our refractory clients to our stan- 
dard in an arbitrary and lofty man- 
ner—nor can we beguile them by 
fancy pictures of what might be. 
Neither the one system nor the other 
strikes a congenial chord in their 
illogical and independent bosoms. 
To hope for the attention or sympa- 
thy of the British public to any 
general idealistic scheme of human 
Improvement would be the vainest 
project ever undertaken by the vanity 
of man. 

Yet it is equally true that a strong 
and warm ideal exists in this country ; 
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and that generous minds here have 
thrown themselves, with the boldest 
unreserve, into all those questions of 
human advancement and _purifica- 
tion, which are so attractive to gene- 
rous minds everywhere. The ques- 
tion is, how does this national ideal 
of ours develop itself ?—what are the 
characteristic national words in which 
it makes itself visible to the world ?, 
The only plain and simple answer 
to this question is precisely the reason 
why foreign bystanders, utterly be- 
wildered by a constitutional custom 
which they cannot by any amount of 
explanation make themselves under- 
stand, are so often deceived into a 
condition of tender and neighbourly 
solicitude about the good health and 
estate of this oddly individual island. 
There is one method by which the 
sympathy and attention of the British 
ple can always be secured; one 
unfailing charm which always acts 
upon the stubborn English imagina- 
tion, take it how you will. A public 
man who has the luck to begin his 
life with a great, reasonable, and 
apparent grievance, makes his politi- 
cal fortune by that happy chance. 
Sunk deep into the calm centre of 
conscious comfort and wellbeing 
which fills these islands, is a certain 
unfailing, unfathomable well of dis- 
content — discontent which has its 
source in the highest faculties of our 
nature, as well as in some of the 
pettiest instincts of the same—a per- 
petual protesting voice making its 
restless outcry among us. “ We are 
very well, but we are not so well as 
we might be,” sighs night and day 
this spontaneous natural breath. By 
times it aches higher, and breaks into 
a passion of which something notable 
comes; generally it keeps up a some- 
what peevish observation on public 
acts and universal morality; always 
it grumbles sadly, an undertone of 
perennial objection in the national 
heart. Fg 4 how the British ore 
istic quality—the t poetic- prophet 
instinat of the eS Ar familiar 
expression. We are great, we are 
strong, we are fortunate, we have a 
confidence invincible in our own 
arms, and force, and courage—it is 
not in us to believe that we can be 
beaten or overcome; notwithstand- 
ing, in the height of her self-complais- 
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ancy and climax of her confidence, 
England stands at her own door and 
looks out through the twilight at her 
own home-firmament, and sighs out 
the discontent in her heart. We are 
very fortunate and prosperous, but 
we are not so well as we ought to be, 
says the pee sober, unromancing 
nation ; and forthwith brings up what- 
ever she can fall upon to justify this 
trouble in her heart, out to the broad 
daylight and common vision of men. 
“This and this has happened, and 
why did it happen?” says the great 
optimist ; “such and such hideous 
matters are going on under cover of 
my imperial mantle. Look to it, my 
masters ; there is some one of you to 
blame.” 

Such is the characteristic expres- 
sion of that high national ideal which 
exists in this country. It does not 
run into visions nor abstract plans. 
It has, like most English matters, 
but a sparing amount of logic in it. 
It declares itself in a public complaint 
raised against every visible evil; in 
an unsparing readiness to blame 
somebody when anything goes wrong ; 
and in an entire refusal to believe in 
necessary crimes and calamities, The 
superficial view of all this is that an 
Englishman’s highest delight lies in 
grumbling; the curious uncompre- 
hending foreign view is, that before 
a pation can really be brought to 
speak of her troubles in so very open 
and serious a manner, these troubles 
must have struck at the very root of 
her life, and become unconcealable. 
Few people imagine that the ideal 
soul of the nation finds a voice in this 
popular science of complaint ; or that 
in reality it is the perennial natural 
protest that something better is still 
attainable, which bursts in all this 
clamour of fauit-finding and elaborate 
exposition of invisible evils from the 
national heart. 

Such, notwithstanding, is certainly 
the case. The practical reformation 
of evil is one of the hardest tasks in 
this life, as everybody knows, and it 
is one which every step of progress, 
and refinement of civilisation, compli- 
cates more deeply,—since every stage 
of social advancement makes sum- 
mary and arbitrary proceedings, the 
primitive and forcible method of deal- 
ing with the adversary, less and less 
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practicable. Ip the mean time, while 
we have not yet agreed upon the best 
method of rooting out the malady, 
ought we not to be decorously silent 
about the existence of this sco 
and shame which is in our own flesh? 
To this question the popular voice of 
the three kingdoms at all times and in 
all circumstances has answered, No: 
bring it out into the daylight—lay it 
forth in the fall sight of man—spread 
it out before the Lord. If we cannot 
mend, let us at least deny, defy, and 
denounce it. Visionary perfections 
are out of our way; and we know no- 
thing about any plan or system which 
can build again the bowers of Eden. 
We are a terribly matter-of-fact, com- 
monplace, unpoetical people ; only if 
we never mend it, if we die saying it, 
this crime and misery should not, 
must not, has no right to be. We 
confess it is true we have no panacea 
to offer ; the romance of our history 
happened long ago and is past. Very 
probably Dutch William, in his days, 
was looked upon as the universal 
cure-all, by those ancestors of ours 
who were no better than they should 
be in their own persons. But we 
have no gospel of an emperor to be- 
lieve in, and know very well that all 
the evils of humanity cannot disap- 
pees even before the steps of an honest 
ing. Perhaps no amount of cobblin 
possible will ever patch this old pate 
up into simple decency, much less 
reformation. Nevertheless, here we 
stand, a plain, prose people, saying 
out with strenuous lungs this severe, 
lofty, unconscious poetry that is in 
us. Wherever the name of England 
sounds, with all its echoes of praise 
and glory, let the cry of our ceaseless 
protest and complaint echo into that 
victorious proclamation. Incredulons 
listeners will hear, and marvel, and 
misconceive. That is nothing to the 
urpose. We are great, but we 
should still be greater. Orime and 
misery, devilish spectres, are in the 
midst of us. All the arguments of 
philosophy shall not make us be 
lieve that they are necessary evils. 
We publish them abroad as ontlaw- 
ed felons whom we cannot kill, bat 
will not tolerate. People die for 
want in our rich, rich plentifal 
streets ; little children drop to sleep 
standing at their cruel tasks; chris- 
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tened households huddle into dismal 
dens, like families of wild beasts. 
Hear it, oh ye heavens and earth! 
Darker horrors, still, we cry aloud in 
a passion of shame, and rage, and 
self-resentment. These things are, 
and we cannot destroy them; but 
we protest with open avowal, re- 
monstrance, and complaint, before 
heaven and earth, tbat they have no 
right to their existence, and must 
not be! 

Such is the true nature of that 
universal national tendency we have 
to publish our own shortcomings. 
How many calm functionaries have 
not we worried to death on this ac- 
count! how many good men risen 
up and slaughtered on the moment, 
to discover afterwards that our sud- 
den outcry was a thousand times 
less just than we thought it! Any- 
how, should it even cost the nation 
a good servant, by misadventure, 
now and then, let us at all costs 
establish that wrong has no right to 
exist anywhere—that we have no 
toleration to spare for cruelty, false- 
hood, and injustice —and that evil, 
though it is, and flourishes, must 
not and has no right to be! 

That the existence of any deep 
poetic motive in the great public Pa- 
lavers held from time to time in this 
candid country may very reasonably 
be doubted, we do not deny. Sanitary 
commissioners, school inspectors, and 
workhouse visitors, are not the class 
in whom we hope to find the ideal 
principle most largely developed. 
Neither is there, except to a very 
few choice spirits, that deep charm 
in statistics, which might be expect- 
ed from so popular a science; but 
still the entire groundwork on which 
so much petty detail, so much 
mild twaddle, so many noble labori- 
ous efforts, so many wise and so 
many foolish suggestions, have been 
built up into a notable size and 
height, claiming the observation of 
the community, is no other than the 
lofty and visionary Discontent, the 
high unconscious practical Idealism 
of the British nation. 

And who can deny that grand 
postulate of the national conscience ? 
All is not well in the depths of our 
riches and prosperity. Sad upon the 
air, amid all shouts of increase and 
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progress and advantage, come the 
cries of the helpless whom civilisa- 
tion crushes down in her iron car. 
Scientific observers shout out notes 
of congratulation to each other from 
the hilltops as they light their friend- 
ly li Sere ritish — and 
watch t ig ships, big tides, t 
bread ‘elias, fertilising ugeneien 
from all the world, come sailing in 
to land; but the sentries below in 
the shadow shake their heads as 
they say, All’s well. We have grown 
richer and ayy! every year, but 
we have not kept our ways clean 
pure to mark the course of our ad- 
vance. Our footsteps have soiled 
the road we have traversed. Pitiful 
voices come upon chance gusts of 
every breeze. Dead souls a thousand 
times more pitiful, without a voice 
to tell their grievance, roll over, 
sullen and blank, before the Jugger- 
naut car. National pride, arrogance, 
self-esteem, however it may be called, 
prevents us from measuring ourselves 
against our neighbours, and taking 
consolation that we are no worse 
than they. We are a law to our- 
selves in this matter; one thing we 
know and are assured of, a steady 
shadow always keeping its place be- 
hind that blaze of national glory 
which only aggravates its gloom,— 
that we have not done so well as 
we should have done; that we might 
have gained all our advantages with 
cleaner hands; and that for souls of 
men, and pangs of suffering innomer- 
able, in the blaze of our prosperity, 
we are to blame. 

This consciousness lays a sincere 
and single-minded nation singularly 
‘open to the assaults of advisers. 

e want little convincing as to the 
reality of the complaints against us. 
They have found their echo and re- 
petition in the secret ideal sentiment 
of our own minds. But how to mend 
them? At the word, as at a spell, 
the air is full of rushing winds and 
voices. Every one acknowledges the 
universal occupation of the British 
people and its general want of lei- 
sure; but few people make due ac- 
count of the leisurely yet active- 
minded class who exercise them- 
selves so universally in pricking up 
and ing on the much-enduring 
British lion. That there is such a 
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class, however, associations, commit- 
tees, directorships, public benevol- 
ences, and interferences of every 
description, testify over all the king- 
dom. Good people either retired 
from active life with all its habits 
and necessities strong upon them, or 
brought up according to the splendid 
working discipline of our legislative 
classes, without the luck to find or 
the necessity to seek any formal oc- 
cupation for their powers, or gene- 
rally, possessed with that restless 
locomotive faculty of mind which 
must be doing, without any profes- 
sion to fill the hands which do not 
have it in them to be idle. To this 
combination of leisure and activity, 
necessarily confined to the class 
which is not under the necessity of 
working for its living, we owe all 
our statues and public memorials, 
the greater part of our public orna- 
mentation, false or true, a valuable 
amount of benevolent and charit- 
able works, and a ceaseless din of 
talk and agitation which goes far 
to exceed ordinary human temper 
and patience. It would be difficult 
to say how much of the main stream 
and current of popular thought and 
conversation, how many of the specu- 
lations, semi-benevolent and semi- 
philosophical, which amuse and 
occupy us, are originated by the 
strenuous and laudable exertions of 
this fortunate, restless, active-minded 
class, with whom work of some kind 
is a necessity, and to whom Provi- 
dence has denied the great blessing of 
working for daily bread, to find 
something for themselves to do. 
Let us give them their due; many 
such disengaged and unembarrassed 
individuals have plunged into real 
social work, to the entire surrender 
of their freedom, and the fortunate 
circumstances of their position; but 
the class, as a class, is the general 
adviser and busybody of the nation. 
For some certain amount of con- 
genial occupation to themselves, 
they are quite ready at any time 
to aggravate the public out of its 
wits, and make the ‘‘ cause” which 
they have taken up for the time being, 
the most afflictive of public nuisances ; 
or, a still more melancholy and 
usual result, to systematise and re- 
gulate charity out of all charitable- 
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ness, and make a dismal bust} 
business out of the afflictions of the 
poor and the brotherly feeling of the 
rich, Let us glance ever so slightly 
into the ordinary machinery of the 
vast London charities. Let us but 
penetrate behind the screen of those 
great edifices, with their proud “ vol- 
untary contribution” legend, and 
how deeply shall we find the busy- 
body involved in all their concerns! 
Has any of our readers witnessed an 
election into one of the great bene- 
volent institutions there? Can the 
ever forget, if they have, the frightful 
artificial trade aspect of the whole 
concern—the polling tickets, the pla: 
cards, the canvassing ladies smiling 
daggers at their opponents’ tables, the 
intermediary class, middle-men and 
middle-women, stepping in officiously 
between the helped and the helpers, 
obliterating both from the scene, and 
leaving nothing but their own petty 
electioneering trade, and complacent 
business of dein, aot to be any- 
where visible? oking back with 
painfal disgust to such a scene, once 
witnessed by our own eyes, we find 
it excessively difficult to take comfort 
in systematic charity, or to believe 
in committees. Political economy has 
learned how to estimate the existence 
of the race of middle-men long ago. 
The economy of social help and re- 
formation being less rigid, has in its 
inexperience and youthful enthusiasm 
taken large armies of them into its 
bosom. ‘There is not perhaps a single 
question raised of late days concern- 
ing the improvement and progress of 
the people, nor an attempt to reach 
out a hand of brotherly kindness by 
way of education or otherwise to 
these same people, nor even the 
smallest local undertaking of charity 
however honestly and worthily ori- 
ginated, which has not felt itself 
bound, first of all and wilfally, to en- 
cumber its own hands with a com- 
mittee. Men, who will ‘‘make a 
business of it,” flock around every 
budding effort. Let us grant that 
they mean no harm; let us grant 
rather that they mean really the 
highest amount of good in them, and 
are earnest to “ promote”’ and farther 
the matter they have taken up. The 
motive by no means changes the in- 
jarious character of the work, 
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Committee-rooms, offices, minutes, 
and secretaries, are expensive articles 
to begin with — time, patience, and 
charity, are still more costly; and 
the agency which interposes itself in 
dead shadow between the helped and 
the helpers, is an institution as perni- 
cious as it is convenient—a foreign 
jotrader which chills the chief parties 
on either side of it—a’ blank non-con- 
ducting medium by which the haman 
warmth of giving and receiving gets 
thrilled back again and tarns to 
bitterness. Idleness is doubtless a 
very sore and heavy affliction; but 
the busy idleness which devotes itself 
to committees, and complacently be- 
lieves itself laborious for the good of 
its race, is a kind of national calamity, 
Never was a nation so beset by these 
multitudinous, harassing, intrusive, 
and well-intentioned enemies. Should 
some enlightened statistical inquiry 
ascertain the number of existing and 
acting committees within this empire, 
the list would doubtless astound and 
appal the most advanced Reformer. 
In every quarter of the kingdom, 
some certain little body of men—or, 
alas! women—are perpetually sitting 
upon us, hapless victims; intercept- 
ing our charities out of our warm 
hands into cold money-boxes and 
amateur ledgers; riding furious 
hobby - races through our humble 
schools, and homely training; be- 
wildering the hapless rastics, and 
amusing the sharp-witted mechanic 
folk, who see through their eager 
bustle of occupation, and shrewdly 
suspect that, in their position, their 
teachers’ views of ordinary matters 
would undergo strange modification. 
These middle-men work an unspeak- 
able amount of bustle, and create an 
unheard-of mass of committees out of 
our national discontent with our own 
ways. They step briskly forward to 
take their place between us and our 
brothers whom we have neglected, 
and concerning whom our heart is 
compunctions. As they flutter to and 
fro with their minute-books and lists 
of contributions, the human face of 
that brother of ours down below 
there, whom alone we want to see, 
obscures and clouds over into some- 
thing abstract, of which we eannot 
discern the lineaments, The middle- 
man stands straight between us, tak- 
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ing down our name on one page, and 
his on the other. What are we to do? 
the committee of course will make 
all proper inquiries, and see that your 
bounty is not dispensed unworthily ; 
and what can you do, poor human 
charity? It is vastly convenient, to 
be sure; and perhaps these cool good 
people, who make it their business, 
can manage it best after all; and so, 
the compunction falters back, and 
buys iteelf off with a little money. And 
the profession of benevolence—volun- 
tary, unpaid, unimpeachable _profes- 
sion, asking nothing for its labours 
but a little fass, a little importance, 
and the delight of something to do— 
thrives, and talks, and classifies, and 
forms associations; gives charity a 
parliament, a literature, and a wide 
mutually applausive audience ; and, in 
short, manages to bewilder the tradi- 
tional woman who impersonates that 
virtue out of the very children at her 
bosom, substituting itself instead 
with the newest baby-bottle in its 
useful fingers, and the applause of “a 
crowded meeting” ringing sweet in 
its accustomed ears. 

This gradually consolidating and 
increasing institution has greatl 
changed the moral aspect of the pri- 
mitive and cardinal virtue which it 
undertakes to represent. Charity 
has it no longer in her power to re- 
member that ber right hand must 
not know what her left hand does; 
far from that, the newspapers must 
know about it, and the general popu- 
lation; it must become the material 
of which public reputations are made, 
and personal progress assisted. If 
it is pot such an array as those 
broken men and men in debt, who 
linked their desperate fortunes once 
to the young Hebrew adventurer in 
his cave, it is at least a crowd of 
ambitious and active individuals, who 
climb up out of respectable chaos, by 
that shining ladder of Public Benefi- 
cence and Universal Charity. From 
the persistent woman, in the novel, 
who manages to make the clergy- 
man bow to her, up to the rising 
young man, whose clever paper, at a 
social science meeting, or skilful re- 
formatory project, draws the atten- 
tion of a Mioister, the tendency is a 
very general and dangerous one. 
Good may come of it, as good falls 











uphoped for out of many an un- 
promising channel, but it is sadly 
certain that many a complication of 
other motives produces that which 
falsely takes the form and credit of 
the purest patriotism alone. And 
the result is, that when the country, 
awakened to some special peril of 
conscience, calls out for help and 
counsel, how to mend this evil in 
her ways, she finds her first answer, 
not from the hearts and spirits which 
feel a still sharper and closer prick 
of individual responsibility, but from 
a clever, ambitious, and ready Agency, 
created by the special tendency to- 
wards compunctions which is known 
to influence her, and with that and 
many another grievance, all ready cut 
and dry, prepared for the time when 
her heart shall be moved on the sub- 
ject. Well! it is a great ease, to 
be sure, and saves the country a 
vast deal of trouble; and what have 
you to say against it? Rig civilisa- 
tion, sharp and crnel, has made 
her gulfs between man and man. 
No kindly Saxon Frankpledge will 
avail us now; nor haughtier Nor- 
man bond, feudal, yet human; nor 
wasteful tender Celtic tie of nature. 
Humanity has to pay her price for 
her street lamps and paving. With 
so many other concerns on her hands, 
she cannot afford the time to do her 
own duties, but must depute them 
to other people, like any other great 
lady. So to be sure, there is nothing 
to be said against it; it is better 
to do it by a middle-man, than not 
todo it at all. Let the committees 
rise and flourish! let us set up the 
philanthropist’s profession between 
the rich and the poor; let us give 
Benevolence a most visible, distinct, 
and well-regulated constitution, with 
laws, rights, and office-bearers not to 
be disputed. Just at the present 
moment, that seems the only ex- 
pedient apparent to the troubled 
soul, who somehow cannot persuade 
his heart that he is not his brother’s 
keeper, yet does manage to convince 
his mind that he has no time to look 
after his brother. Here is one grand 
expedient and panacea for that un- 
easiness. The philanthropist stands 
smiling, quite ready to take up the 
business. He will send for your sub- 
scription, and give you no trouble 


about the matter. Henceforward, it 
is comfortable to know, except -in 
sermons, or for a special “ object,” 
you will hear little more about your 
brother ; and yet, delightful thought! 
can “do your duty” all the same. 
This great modern machinery and 
agent has naturally had a quite incal- 
culable share in the recent very large 
development of talk and suggestion 
which has confirmed the separate 
existence of that which we now call 
the Social Science. Various branches 
of this aggregate have been long 
enough before the world. Sanita 
laws, which began with blue-books 
and elaborate scientific expositions, 
have dribbled down into story-books 
and penny pamphlets, by course of 
years ; and the earliest period when 
the schoolmaster burst abroad, is be- 
yond the range of some of our me- 
mories. The new point in the mat- 
ter is simply the conjunction of many 
different modes of inquiring into, and 
legislating for, the wants and troubles 
of the country, in a kind of social par- 
liament, brief enough to figure, while 
it lasts, as a public divertisement, and 
not to make too heavy a call upon 
the energies of the amateur states- 
man. Four years ago this new in- 
stitution was inaugurated under the 
presidency of Lord Brougham, whose 
venerable and distinguished name 
was, of course, of itself sufficient to 
attract everybody’s attention to the 
new society, and whose mighty hand 
has, perhaps, been involved in more 
of the good, and as much of the mis- 
chief, accomplished in his generation, 
as ever falls to the lot of mortal man. 
This great interpreter of the purpose 
which moved philanthropic fa- 
culty to the adoption of such a plan, 
described it, at its first meeting, as 
an association for the discussion of 
‘‘five of the most important branches 
of moral and political inquiry—those 
which especially form the practical 
portions of Social Science”—and de- 
clared the expected advantages to 
consist in “bringing together those 
who chiefly devote themselves to 
promote the inquiries and the mea- 
sures connected with social improve- 
ment; and this position seems to rest 
upon most solid grounds, both from 
considerations common to all joint 
undertakings, and from the peculiar 
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nature of the subject itself. Of the 
former description is the great ad- 
vantage which must accrue from the 
mutual help afforded to one another, 
as fellow-labourers in the same cause ; 
the increased efficacy thus given to 
the efforts of each ; the lights struck 
out by full discnssion, with the valu- 
able suggestions thus produced ; the 
experience, the reflections of each 
individual, being made, as it were, 
common to all; the security against 
error, by timely examination of each 
plan before its author’s preposses- 
sions have been too deeply rooted, 
and before he has been committed to 
its details; the authority given to 
proposals ultimately, and after ma- 
ture deliberation persevered in, even 
if not sanctioned by the assent of 
others; the influence which may be 
acquired in various ways, when that 
sanction has been declared.” The in- 
stitution, in short, is intended, if suc- 
cessful, to ‘‘ bear as wide a relation 
to moral and political science, as the 
British Association, which has now 
been in successful action for consider- 
ably more than a quarter of a cen- 
tary, does to mathematical and phy- 
sical science.” 

On this principle the Association 
for Social Science comes into exist- 
ence—nobody taking into account, as 
it would seem, the wide division be- 
tween Science physical and mathe- 
matical, and Science ‘benevolent and 
reformatory. It is an odd unphilo- 
sophical preface to the sittings of a 
body of philosophers. What have the 
guides of Social Science— men who 
have voluntarily taken upon them- 
selves to find an answer to some of 
those dark social problems which 
eut into the very heart of humanity, 
and who head a crusade boldly pro- 
* -claimed to be one of help, medicine, 
and cure, to human spirits and bodies 
—in common with the disciples and 
students of professional and remune- 
rative Knowledge? A most import- 
ant and apparent difference lies on the 
very face of the matter. Faraday and 


Owen have the noblest moral right to 
all the glory and advantage which can 
be derived from their discoveries ; 
and so far from censuring, we applaud 
a8 a generous and lofty sentiment, 
that desire for fame and distinction 
which makes up to many a scientific 
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man for a more substantial reward, 
and stimulates his labours. But 
could we suppose that John Howard, 
for example, had the smallest idea of 

ersonal distinction mingled in the 
impulse of his labours, how great 
woald be the fall! Such a narrow, 
sublime, one-ideaed man is beyond 
the region of common stimulation ; 
and though there are few Howards, 
the principle extends to all who pro- 
fess like hopes and intentions. Per- 
sonal ambition either of one kind or 
another, must not enter into the pur- 
pose or calculations of men who ap- 
pear before the world as devoted to 
the service of their fellows. Remu- 
neration, either temporal or spiritual, 
is not to be proposed or suggested in 
connection with such schemes. Fame 
may come, but it must come una- 
wares, Any motive, save the great 
motives of Christian charity, human 
sympathy, and true patriotism, are 
not only inapplicable, but degrading. 
In any other worldly pursuit a man’s 
own honour and advantage are na- 
turally expected to reckon for some- 
thing. But when he voluntarily takes 
his place as one of those whose work 
in this world is to help and succour the 
suffering, to deliver the fallen, to con- 
serve the spiritual and moral interests 
of society, the very idea of an ulterior 
motive or foreign stimulus is fatal to 
his mission. The man who describes 
to the British Association the entire 
series of experiments which led to 
some new result in chemistry, or who 
propounds the particulars of an in- 
vention, and informs his audience 
how he came to think of it, does no- 
thing which the most scrupulous of 
optimists can object to; but when 
another man rises in his department 
to tell what “a great work he is 
doing,” according to the common 
slang of benevolence —how tender 
expedients of charity developed with- 
in him—and what his own personal 
hands and heart have done for the 
criminal, the ignorant, or the helpless, 
—the least sensitive mind finds some- 
thing to cavil at. Amid the deepest 
interest, and through the loudest 
plaudits, a certain sense of incon- 
gruity and discomfort lingers in the 
mind of the hearer. Perhaps the 


’ world has outlived the primitive rule, 


“Tf thou serve many, tell it not to 
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any,” may be no longer a serviceable 
axiom. Still, let us at least have 
paper and print intervening —a de- 
cent veil between the face of Good- 
ness and her admirers, The moment 
we can allow ourselves to believe that 
common praise and social advance- 
ment act largely as motives in works of 
benevolence, that moment our hearts 
revolt against the very works them- 
selves. But such motives must, of 
sheer necessity, be brought into large 
and active operation by such an in- 
stitution as the new yearly parlia- 
ment of charity. Most likely they 
will prove their own falsehood by 
producing nothing which will even 
bear talking of ; but they are certain 
to produce a large amount of talk. 
No such confusing, embarrassing 
human sentiment caa interfere with 
pure Science. The two stand upon 
entirely distinct and separate ground. 
The labours of a body of men who 
seek abstract truth, new develop- 
ments of science, increase of know- 
ledge and professional reputation, 
can never form a rule or example for 
those of another body who, in all 
their labours and researches, profess 
to seek only the good of their fellow- 
men. 

Whether buman reformation can 
ever be made a science of, is a much 
more extensive and difficult subject. 
Nobody will deny, however, that it 
is sadly the most troublesome science 
which has ever been inquired into by 
man. Doubtless some satisfactory 
theory will sooner or later come into 
being about those Flint Instruments 
which have given scientific curiosity 
so much pleasant bother of late days ; 
and there these mysterious articles 
will lie unchanging, ready to justify 
their interpreter’s hypothesis ; but 
the human instrument will not keep 
still to prove anybody’s theory. On 
the contrary, with a strange impulse 
towards the perverse side of every- 
thing, human nature, as everybody 
knows, loves nothing so well as to 
explode and dash in pieces every 
theory which has ever been formed 
upon it. Every prophecy we make, 
every conclusion we draw, however 
true to facts or general nature, is 
liable to be scattered in the dust at 
any moment by some unforeseen and 
uocomprehended individuality which 
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we did not take into consideration, 
Abstract science has the unspeak- 
able advantage over her new sister 
of having things to deal with, and 
not creatures — things, substances, ir- 
rational forces, that can be chained 
down, not only with brass and iron, 
but with axioms and necessities, 
which are totally out of the question 
with the difficult and slippery beings 
whom Social Science, rash and young, 
has taken into hand. Neither steam 
nor electricity, though they may make 
a momentary demonstration of bloody 
and cruel revolt now and then, can 
struggle permanently against the rule 
imposed upon them; but all the rea- 
sons of philosophy, all the expedients 
of benevolence—nay, more wonderful 
and appalling far, all the alterna- 
tives and motives of Christianity— 
may be thrust aside and rendered 
useless at any moment by the sullen 
refusal of a fool; and fools are no 
unimportant portion of the bulk of 
humanity. With such material, con- 
clusions must be warily made; and 
when they are made, due allowance 
for the possibility of their entire over- 
throw and destruction must needs be 
added to the argument. In these cir- 
cumstances it would be natural to sup- 
pose that this study should be cauti- 
ously undertaken, and pursued under 
conditions becoming the gravity of 
the discussion. Modern philosophy, 
it appears, has taken a different view 
of matters. There was no external 
call to arms when Don Quixote 
mounted his immortal steed. Neither 
fighting kings nor distressed _prin- 
cesses awoke the hero out of his quiet. 
He set forth by his own inspiration, 
the magnanimous old paladin. Once 
more an old paladin has rushed to 
the rescue of humanity. Success and 
honour to the arm: of the valiant old 
champion! Bat if Don Quixote had 
gathered behind his back all the im- 
pertinents of La Mancha, could that 
antique hero ever have possessed 
himself, does any one suppose, of 
the universal heart? Under pre- 
cisely the kind of circumstances 
which are likely to make the study 
of human wants and remedies an im- 
practicable operation—in the glitter 
and fuss of big yearly meetings, by 
means of which the professors of the 
new science are expected to keep the 
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pulation of some great town in a 
week's excitement and amusement— 
the Social Science makes its debut 
before the British public. Here stands 
the exponent of our doubts and 
tribulations. It is not to be sup- 

d that he could have taken the 
trouble to bring himself into exist- 
ence unless he had something to say. 
There are some dismal, sad, miser- 
able questions to ask of this volun- 
teer adviser —questions which are 
strangely out of keeping with the 
“laughter” and “cheers” of those 
famous long speeches. Shall we all 
break through the amused and ad- 
miring crowd and demand an answer 
to our difficulties? Shall we dis- 
perse summarily the delightful ex- 
citement of local hospitality and 


* hero-worship, by desiring to know 


what is the good of it? Solitary 
individuals, not of reformatory ge- 
nius, but only of thoughtfal mind, 
elsewhere ponder the vexed questions 
of humanity, and make little enough 
of them. Religious communities, not 
over-thoughtfu), do what lies in them 
to apply the supreme talisman of 
Christian progress, and yet do not 
change the world. Let us see what 
they are to do amid their “ cheers” 
and ‘“‘laughter’” at Glasgow and 
Liverpool —the noble old Quixote, 
with his lance in rest, and all the 
rabble of La Mancha in his rear. 

The reception, however, of this new 
institution has certainly been remark- 
able. In the big active towns which 
have had the honour of receiving 
these guests for their yearly meeting, 
all the world has given itself up in 
reverential attention to the utterances 
of the oracle; a provincial commu- 
nity, with a due respect for great 
names, and but limited means of 
access to the presence and possible 
prelections of the authorities of the 
age, is, doubtless, tolerably ready to 
do this at all times, be the subjects 
of conference what they may. Bat 
the existence of this vast committee 
of public health and improvement, 
Seated in popular state, amid the 
plandits and encouragements of the 
general community, is a wonderful 
and characteristic fact in its way. 
High in its place of criticism sits this 
self-constituted body, turning up our 
social sores and grievances, with much 


equanimity and perhaps even a little 
complacent pleasure in the work ; 
deriving its authority nowhere but 
from its own will; responsible to no 
man ; censuring most of us ; and writ- 
ing its mild stigma upon the face of 
the country, which claps its hands 
and cries, Well done! A swift, sure, 
and silent measure of national amend- 
ment, originated by the State, if 
such a thing could be—such a mea- 
sure as might have been possible 
in France had the Emperor been, 
as was once supposed, the one ines- 
timable despot whom the optimists 
of the world could choose as the 
representative of that.system—would 
perhaps raise as large an amount of 
opposition in this kingdom as the 
darkest act of oppression similar] 

imposed. But the satisfaction wit 

which we can sit to hear ourselves 
abused by any free and dauntless 
independent body which chooses to 
take that task upon itself, is entire- 
ly unique and wonderfal. This is 
the position boldly taken by the 
standard-bearers of Social Science. 
They stand up in our presence and 
calmly discuss our peculiarities, our 
failures, our intimate and private con- 
cerns ; how we educate our children, 
how long we let them stay at school, 
and their indifferent training there. 
How we manage with our work- 
people ; how cruel and careless we 
are in many cases; how indifferent to 
the wear and tear of human material ; 
how ready to use it up, if we could 
or dared, with only a little more de- 
cency in speech, but no great differ- 
ence in sentiment from the monsters 
of American fiction. We applaud, 
though we are pelted on all sides; 
and the ladies come assiduously, and 
rise into flushes of enthusiasm, though 
they hear how badly educated they 
were, how imperfectly qualified for 
their natural domestic life, and how 
sadly incapable for anything out of 
it. The Association says all this 
with great coolness and composure 
of mind ; indifferent about the culpa- 
bility, concerned only with the fact ; 
and all the vain-proud wealthy Bri- 
tish towns, with their high notions 
of their own importance and claims 
to influence the nation, sit at its feet 
and applaud the utterance. Far more 
remarkable and interesting than any- 
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thing it has to say is this singalar 
position which the new science is 
permitted to take among us. The 
British Association deals with mat- 
ters which concern nobody’s personal 
feelings ; Social Science, on the con- 
trary, assails in turn almost every 
class and type of its audience. Is it 
because individual consciences are 
snugly impervious to general and 
public censure? Is it because the 
many have a great and fortunate fa- 
culty for taking to themselves the 
credit of the reformation attempted 
by the few? Anyhow, the fact is 
certain: we all join with great good- 
will in the Big Committee which sits 
upon ourselves. With a human re- 
lish for the particulars of other peo- 
ple’s lives and actions, we can endure 
the thrust which is to be made at our 
own persons. For many a long day 
the critical literary world has been 
stimulating historians to include the 
social story of bygone ages with its 
loftier tale. Many a page of pseudo 
romance, and chronicle of perished 
finery, has ensued therefrom. Now 
we will make our own social history. 
If posterity does not know how our 
houses were drained, and our child- 
ren attended to, it will be because the 
elucidating documents are too many 
and not too few. With a character- 
istic delight we lay our heads together 
over everybody’s private affairs. An 
altogether new and elevated style of 
gossip springs into flourishing exist- 
ence: that supreme species of self- 
conceit which finds the minutest de- 
tails of its own proceedings import- 
ant, is glorified by the same process. 
When one makes an improvement in 
one’s factory, or even one’s household 
—when one helps at training some 
oor destitute children in one’s neigh- 
ourhood—here is a quite noble and 
elevated channel by means of which 
the narrative of one’s own private 
exertions may be made to improve 
the world. By such means the new 
Institution compounds with its ad- 
mirers for its universal criticism. 
The deepest and the pettiest senti- 
ments of human nature unite to open 
the ears of the people to its prelec- 
tions; here, perhaps, we will learn 
some means of mending what is amiss 
in our great social fabric ; here, cer- 
tainly, we shall find a channel for 
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modestly communicating what we 
are about, and advising our neigh- 
bours to do likewise. So the depart. 
ments open, the speeches are made, 
the plans are discussed. A flutter 
of “warm feeling” and “ profound 
interest” animates the meetings ; and 
everybody returns to his place with 
the consciousness of having taken a 
meritorious part, and put in at least 
his suggestion towards the mending 
and amelioration of the world. 

Such a movement, however, with all 
its apparent defects and objections, 
could not originate of itself. Some- 
thing special must be labouring in the 
national heart to throw up these bub- 
bles to the surface. It is not national 
misfortune or despondency. At the 
present moment nothing ails the Bri- | 
tish empire, nor is it afraid of any- 
thing. There is neither present panic 
nor shadow of coming evil on our 
firmament. As clear of apprehension 
or difficulty as perhaps ever country 
was—as satisfied, prosperous, and 
comfortable as perhaps a vast aggre- 
gate of human beings can ever me 
to be — what volcano heaves in 
great bosom now, to set astir these 
superficial commotions? The ques- 
tion is not so hard to answer as it 
seems. When great apparent and 
visible evil is among us, in any over- 
whelming shape, either pbysical or 
spiritual, and when our whole strength 
is engaged in conflict with that enemy, 
we cannot afford — study our less 
apparent plagues. Prosperity comes. 
pt all if well with us; buat with 
prosperity comes the ache of consci- 
ousness that the peace we pronounce 
is not to all. Not to all! never to 
all, though the face of the country 
brightens in that blaze of sunshine. 
When the colours are fairest on the 
picture, the creeping shadow steals 
across us, and carries sickness to our 
hearts. Not very long ago the Eng- 
lish people celebrated, in a universal 
barst and flourish of trampets, the 
progress of civilisation; here 
there, indeed, these windy instruments 
are still to be heard playing forlorn 
congratulations; but a natural reac 
tion has come about, and the cruel 
side of prosperity turns heavily 
visible to the eyes of the world. The 
evils of civilisation, and how to me 
them, is the question now. In the 
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rebound, most likely we go too far, 
as is the use and wont of men. 
Have we not bought our advantages 
dearly? Is not that a heavy price 
we have paid for the oft-repeated 
certainty that there are conveniences 
in peasant houses nowadays which 
once were not to be found in the 
palaces of kings? Once for all, the 
pation has grown sick at the heart 
of her conveniences; is it possible 
to purge out our dark, dark corners 
with them, or restore primitive order 
and decency to those elements which 
have burst into dismal confusion out 
of sight, yet within reach of our 
very eyes? This problem has been 
solved abruptly, and without ex- 
pression, by many large drafts 
from the most imperative and im- 
patient portion of the community, 
and has carried floods of educated 
young men out of gentlemanly im- 
possibilities among ourselves with a 
plunge into the rude primitive exist- 
ence of our distant colonies. And by 
means of such and other silent les- 
sons a great longing to get out of 
these heavy crowded mazes of min- 
gled responsibility and punishment, 
and somehow to find out again a 
primitive standing-ground, has seized 
the heart of the nation. What we 
did with a high hand not so many 
years ago, we have come to falter 
over without a remnant of our old 
confident self-congratulation. People 
say, even, that our slave emancipa- 
tion act has turned out a failare; that 
act, the abstract rightness of which we 
are, perhaps, of all our acts most 
thoroughly convinced of. Extended 
trade, too—and the extension of trade 
has long been considered as some- 
how the very atmosphere and life- 
breath of the nation— what evils 
lark in its skirts! On the whole, 
this country has been wonderfully 
shaken out of its axioms and rules 
of certainty, and with a cry and 
wavering doubt whether it is not 
even needful to forswear trade and 
civilisation, and fight her ruader 
fight somehow without them if better 
cannot be, for truth and righteous- 
ness demands aloud the solution of 
her great enigma. This is the special 
oa which has called up the 
ocial Science Association, who are 
mostly old civilisation men, and con- 


cerned for the honour of that great, 
dread, unmanageable influence. Is it 
possible to harmonise these chords, 
which are too tightly strung? to re- 
lieve the alarmed country of her fears, - 
and show her how she can live under 
this iron yoke of progress, without 
treading down her children by the 
way? Our new teachers of philosoph- 
ical benevolence have undertaken to 
prove that it 7s possible ; that the bal- 
ance and equipoise which the great 
powers of old have always lost some- 

ow at the climax of their grandeur, 
does not need, if we look to our ways, 
to glide from our fingers ; and that if 
one of our hands must maim and in- 
jure, the other may always salve and 
heal. Much that bas been sadly un- 
settled to the nation’s faith in itself, 
not externally but internally, has hap- 
pened within recent years. The Social 
Science Association has set itself forth 
as a physician for the recovery of that 
faith. 

At the same time, it is necessary 
to recollect that this condition with 
which England is so thoroughly and 
to the heart discontented, is, in reality, 
a very high ideal position when com- 
pared with what many of our neigh- 
bours have attained to. She, who 
sends her invalids abroad in their 
extremity, is a thousand times more 
carefully clean and __ scientifically 
sanitary than the careless countries 
to which she sends them have-ever 
dreamt of being. Yet,in a breath, 
she records her fixed conclusion that 
health depends upon physical purity, 
and despatches the weakest and 
most impressionabie frames of all her 
sons and daughters to recover or die 
in places where physical purity is 
almost absolutely unknown, And 
again, while she holds up the sober 
foreign peasant to the admiration of 
her own labouring man, she broadly 
recognises as the chief preventive of 
the waste and ruin of her working- 
classes, a principle, the merest glimpse 
of which has scarcely penetrated into 
Continental ethics — the principle of 
that fair, cheerful, and kindly home, 
to which she holds every man en- 
titled. The mere conception of this 
i8, to a large degree, unknown else- 
where. In England the individual 
want of it accounts for every possible 
harm and misery. This illogical 
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superlative “way” of ours rans 
through all the discussions of the 
present question. A very feasible 
demonstration of our superiority to 
our neighbours might doubtless be 
deduced from the very same argu- 
ments which prove our guiltiness to 
ourselves. This, however, is a distinc- 
tion on which we are too proud to 
insist. We will admire and hold up 
as an example these gay foreign 
crowds who don’t understand what 
tipsiness means; but we will not 
condescend to measure ourselves dis- 
tinctly with our neighbours, nor allow 
that our simplest fundamental moral 
principle is a thing scarcely taken up, 
even in theory, by the very people 
whose example we quote. 

This is the arduous business taken 
in hand by Social Science: to re- 
concile society to itself; to bring 
back our confidence in our ancient 
brags; to bring civilisation down to 
common paths, and prove that she 
can walk on human feet, without 
assistance of any Juggernaut car ; 
and to procure somehow that our 
conveniences, luxuries, and leisure 
may neither create a great helpless 
background of dependants, nor ag- 
gravate the natural hardships of our 
lawful servants. A greater or more 
worthy undertaking cannot be ima- 
gined. If we cannot master this 
vast human problem, we too, like 
the great empires of antiquity, will 
doubtless come to a climax, and go 
down again. It is the natural fate 
of great kingdoms. If it is true that 
nations, having no fature world to 
be set right in, must be done full 
justice upon in this sphere of things, 
we, too, have our reckoning-day to 
look forward to; and whether we 
shall meet it with a reasonable pro- 
spect of coming victorious through 
the ordeal depends greatly upon 
whether we shall be able, more 
effectually than we have yet done, to 
subdue our domestic reli and 
troubles, and make the world within 
us more clearly consistent with all 
that world of national glory, pro- 
sperity, and power, which lies with- 
out. 

The scene has somewhat changed 
in our dark tableau of national trou- 
ble. Wilfal oppression or conscious 
injustice scarcely exists nowadays in 
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this country. An oppressed class jg 


scarcely to be met with. Ills that 
can be changed by act of parliament 
have slowly disappeartd from the 
face of the earth. Those that remain 
are infinitely harder to deal with. A 
Ten Hours’ Bill requires a certain 
amount of labour, perseverance, and 
courage; but once propounded, it has 
the essence of success within itself, 
and, sooner or later, must come to be 
law ; but ‘who shall persuade the 
workman to give up his Monday’s 
indulgence, and keep his wife at her 
natural labour instead of &thriftless 
cotton - spinning? Who shall put 
hearts of flesh into the pitiful women 
who prefer the gossip and din of a 
great workshop to the quiet and 
monotony of home? Home! there is 
no word so often invoked in all these 
speeches, papers, and arguments, 
For want of it, the man wanders 
off to the public- house with its 
cheerful lights and fire — for want 
of it, the. women - daughters, in 
hideous independence, go away at 
sixteen to take lodgings and live 
by themselves. In _half-a - dozen 
chance words, the strangest frightfal 
picture of domestic anarchy gleams 
upon us. Through the misty atmos- 
phere of such dismal households we 
see a long vista of other such stretch- 
ing into the fature. What is like to 
be the fate of those daughters who 
take lodgings? What kind of home 
will theirs be when it comes to their 
turn? The homes of England are 
not all whitewashed and honey - 
suckled. It is not the dismal town - 
lane, the strait little room, the neigh- 
bour’s house opposite, breathing into 
your very face with so small an in- 
terval of air between, that disperses 
ont of that den and sleeping - place 
the family of human creatures who 
ought to find their centre there. 
Might it by chance be the mill and 
the dread deity of trade which has to 
be solaced with its hecatombs of hap- 
less youth? No such savage phrase- 
ology is needed. It is wages and in- 
dependence —it is Adam Smith and 
the law of supply and demand—which 
produces this dreary, miserable re- 
sult. Household thrift and economy 
— these noble governmental elements 
of primitive life, which, a thou 

times more than contemptuous com- 
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pliments and pseudo-admiration, dig- 
nify and elevate women—are discoun- 
tenanced altogether by the power of 
making money which these unaccus- 
tomed reasoners, like many other 
reasoners of higher pretensions, con- 
sider an altogether superior and more 
profitable operation. Trade demands 
the labours of those poor girls of 
sixteen who take lodgings; and is it 
to be supposed that any other ioflu- 
ence in the world, even*if it could, 
would contradict trade? Let not 
such a wild temerity be named in 
words, But it is impossible, even if 
it lay within the list of things to be 
attempted. We all know it is im- 
possible. When wages are to be had, 
somebody will be found to work for 
them. It is one of the dread neces- 
sities, which, like so many icebergs, 
come blundering, by their certain in- 
evitable blind law, across our bur- 
dened path. Are we powerless in 
respect to such a strange frightful 
revolution of nature? The Social 
Science Association falters out a sug- 
gestion of night-schools, but has no- 
thing in the world to say more. 
Does anybody realise this dismal, 
hideous reality of things? The boy- 
brothers are made no special account 
of in this chapter of domestic his- 
tory ; but the girls, poor souls, to be 
independent, leave home and take 
lodgings! We ask nothing about the 
morality of these young feminine 
nomads. Perhaps their independ- 
ence may help to preserve a certain 
savage virtue in them. But let any- 
body imagine a little commonwealth 
pervaded by these free, flippant, un- 
controlled, and uneducated creatures, 
a whole future generation coming 
from them, an organisation of humble 
local society—humble, but wide and 
far-extending—which must be formed 
by their means. Here is sadly dan- 
gerous work for social science, but 
nothing can lie more distinctly witb- 
in its sphere. A great radical fatal 
anomaly of civilisation betrays itself 
in the half-dozen words which state 
this miserable fact. It is exactly one 
of those features of our social condi- 
tion which makes the thoughtful ob- 
server most deeply uneasy. How is 
such an ugly accident of progress to 
be reconciled with English nature 
and Christian life ? 


In fact, the most serious and in- 
teresting questions concerning mere 
society and its formation—the non- 
criminal classes of this country—pro- 
pounded by social science, are those 
which concern women. There is, it 
appears, a great waste and over-pro- 
duction of that feminine article. An 
unnecessary surplus of balf-a-million, 
says the statistics, remains over the 
due and necessary half. What is to 
be done with it? Must we put Civi- 
lisation again on her trial, and de- 
mand of her to what distant corners 
of the earth she has sent the natural- 
born mates of these forlorn women ? 
or must we rather drive civilisation 
wild by an abrupt displacement of 
al) her own darling rules, and arbi- 
trary creation of trades and occupa- 
tions by which they may find bread? 
Ingenious and enterprising women, 
not a few, have put the question to 
the Association. But the oracle as 
yet has produced no answer. It is a 
question full of moral and physical 
complications, and one all the more 
difficult to treat, because the public 
persists in smiling, and slumping this 
‘practical matter up with “ woman's 
mission” generally, with which it 
would appear it has little to do, being 
rather a question of so many thou- 
sand women’s daily bread. — 

Not to interrupt or anticipate the 
answer of the Association, Jet us in- 
vestigate this matter a little in the 
light, dismal but real, thrown upon it 
by the condition of these Yorkshire 
and Lancashire factory-girls. “A 
remarkable feature of the female 
population engaged in producin 
the textile fabrics of Yorkshire an 
Lancashire,” says one of the papers 
read at the meeting of 1859, ‘‘is its 
extremely floating character. Ow- 
ing to the liberal wages they earn, 
many of our young factory women 
become their own mistresses at a 
very early age, gaining their liveli- 
hood in complete independence of 
their parents, whose protection they 
forsake to live in lodgings. Here 
their numbers are swelled by rein- 
forcementa from the agricultural die- 
tricts, as the towns do not afford an 
adequate supply of this description 
of labour. Being but little bound 
by home-ties, these young women 
are always more or less on the look. 
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out for such districts or towns as may 
fornish the greatest demand, and con- 
sequent remuneration, for their labour. 
They readily migrate from one place 
to another, in search of better wages, 
and thereby acquire a roving and ve 

independent cast of mind. The curi- 
ous state of things thus engendered, 
is somewhat akin to that nomadic 
disposition which the sudden devel- 
opment of our railways once excited 
temporarily amongst the male popa- 
lation in the class of young ‘ navvies.’ 
Naturally such an unsettled mode of 
life is most injurious to our mill-girls, 
and removes them from the softening 
and humanising influences of the 
family circle. Their ignorance is far 
from rendering them docile and 
humble ; they are little aware of their 
deficiencies, exceedingly tenacious of 
their independence, and jealous to a 
surprising degree of even the appear- 
ance of condescension or patronage 
in the conduct of those who would 
approach them with the kindest in- 
tentions.” This is not a fancy sketch. 
It is a vignette from real life of the 
condition and character of the female 
mechanic, 
of trade have made out of a body of 
young girls. Is it an encouraging ex- 
ample for even the natural and inevit- 
able increase of this industrial class? 
or calculated to urge us on to the for- 
mation of others similar? It is not 
necessary to follow these hapless 
young women into the homes which 
most of them in youthful temerity, 
will doubtless undertake to set ago- 
ing. Fiction and fact have both 
painted ere now the dismal helpless- 
ness and misery of the humble bride, 
possibly most anxious to do well, 
dropping suddenly out of factory 
labour into the little house of her 
artisan husband, whose utmost indul- 
gence can never stretch far enough 
to embrace all her ignorance and 
painfully-felt deficiencies. And indul- 
gence is not the most marked charac- 
teristic of workmen-husbands. The 
world is accused of doing injustice to 
the talents and powers of women; 
are we not rather expected to believe 
in a superiority and exaltation of 
these powers which is scarce compa- 
. tible with homan weakness? To say 
that a woman, engaged in an out-of- 
door man’s occupation all day long, 


This is what the demands. 
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is not likely, is not to be expected, to 
take up meekly her woman’s work 
when she returns back to the home 
which, by rights, should be pre- 
pared and brightened for her rest 
after her labours, instead of depending 
upon her for brightness and pre 
ration, is only to follow the simplest 
ordinary rule of human possibility, 
Granted that man is no way superior 
to his helpmeet, is she so wonderfully 
superior to ham as to be always ready 
to take upon her shoulders this double 
trade? For we see no suggestion, in 
all the talk upon this subject, of the 
only expedient which could enable 
woman to enter fairly and freely, 
were all the external points conceded 
to them, into the rank of mechanics, 
or into professions. Some little time 
ago, when some foolish young High- 
churchman ventured a little too far 
into the forbidden delight of the con- 
fessional, serious voices were not. 
wanting to point out the necessity of 
a celibate priesthood, where such an 
institution was permitted. The case 
is widely different to be sure; but 
the same rule applies still more fally 
to the female mechanic. She has by 
birth a natural profession, laborious 
and important enough to occupy all 
her powers. If she philosophically 
makes up her mind, on statistical or 
other grounds, that her probable ex- 
ercise of this natural profession is too 
uncertain a likelihood to trust to, 
let her make up her mind to it, and 
relinquish, not only the thought, but 
the possibility. There is no Scrip- 
ture prohibition against a vow of 
celibacy ; we speak in sober serious- 
ness, and not ironically, And if a wo- 
man has made up her mind that she 
is not likely to be a wife and mother, 
and that it is best for her to be a 
mechanic, let her be so by all means, 
But let her put the other trade, which 
she resigns, fairly out of her future. 
No workshop has yet been invented 
in this world which does anything 
but disable a woman for her natural 
office ; therefore, if her life is to be 
shaped for the workshop, let her fairly 
count the cost and encounter the 
penalty. Neither man nor woman 
will make much of an accidental oc- 
cupation, taken up to fill a few blank 
years ; or resorted to in full maturity 
of life without previous use or training, 
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on pressure of necessity alone. If there 
is to be a large extension of trade for 
women—if female mechanics are to 
work on something like equal terms 
with men—then it is essential, both 
for themselves and the country, that 
workwomen should, like men, belong 
exclusively to their individual trade. 
Anything else must end in general 
discomfiture. Suppose that you train 
a girl carefully, to be a watchmaker, 
for example; just when ‘she begins to 
repair her training she discovers her 
true vocation to be that of a wife; 
and to fill up the place which she has 
deserted, you find a woman who only, 
after her youth is over, consents to 
learn to maintain herself, and who 
considers it a matter of injustice and 
unfair dealing that the work she 
cannot do is not offered at once to 
her uninstructed hands. Work under 
these conditions is impossible. So 
long as no woman willingly relin- 
quishes her natural occupation, it is 
certain that no body of women can 
ever enter steadily into the army of 
skilled labour. If England is to be 
permanently afflicted with an unavail- 
able margin of women, this surplus 
must either have the courage to make 
that necessary sacrifice which alone 
can insure its fidelity to its work, or 
else stifle its discontent, and make 
the best of its unlucky position. The 
alternative may be unnatural, but so 
are the circumstances; it fs rot only 
unvatural, but a frightful waste and 
extravagance, to permit the mother 
of children, in any but singular and 
exceptional cases, to work at a trade. 
How far these poor Yorkshire girls, 
without reverence, veneration, or obe- 
dience in them, have disqualified 
themselves, or been disqualitied by 
life which has been so hard upon 
them, for natural female offices, it is 
not difficult to see. This is all that 
trade has made hitherto of its female 
vassals. Hardship, poverty, meagre 
fare, and self-denial, are preferable 
things to these inhuman wages and 
what comes of them. Bat if we could 
comfort ourselves that female work- 
men were to be a class of celibates, it 
would be a very different affair. 

There is, however, still something 
else that may be done. We can still 
bring up that witch Civilisation to 
our bar, and demand an account of 
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the missing half million of men, these 
women’s natural mates—where are 
they? In all the ends of the earth 
seeking their fortune. In India, where 
the ladies are not so very shy of fol- 
lowing—in Australia, growing hir- 
sute and savage—everywhere, where 
there is fresh ground to tread and un- 
bounded desert air to breathe; and 
where all the primitive needs of life, 
these needs which, at their highest 
or at their lowest, can neither be done 
by man nor woman alone, call aloud 
for the domestic human creature 
whose place is vacant. This sugges- 
tion was brought before the Social 
Science meeting in Glasgow, which 
seems, however, to have given but a 
very hasty corner of its time to the 
subject, in the clever paper, since re- 
printed in the Times, of Miss Bessie 
Parkes, whose own brave, disinterest- 
ed, but somewhat inconsequent exer- 
tions in London towards the attain- 
ment of the object on which she has set 
her heart, mingle a certain captivat- 
ing, romantic, Quixote element in the 
matter. Oat of a Social Science As- 
sociation, where, to be sure, all the 
absolate laws of supply and demand 
have been fully set forth and estab- 
lished, imagine a couple of young 
women setting up in vast London 
two small feminine trade establish- 


-ments, in full confidence of making a 


beginning to a great new Industrial 
movement! stumbling over their heavy 
cases of type io the first instance, in 
their tiny amateur printing establish- 
ment, to demonstrate to themselves 
that women may certainly do print- 
ing, but as certainly are unequal to 
the exertion of moving those afore- 
said heavy cases, out of which the 
very lightest of books behove to come ; 
and gravely announcing the same to 
the world, not as a natural ebullition 
of inexperienced generosity, and hero- 
ism, and feminine esprit de corps, but 
as @ most serious and important at- 
tempt to reorganise the established 
constitution of English trades, and to 
provide ‘a remedy for a great want of 
the time! Even Miss Parkes, however, 
is not afraid to say out boldly, that 
the surplus women*had best, after 
all, follow the track] which , their 
corresponding half million* has made 
for them over the sea. Failing this, 
might it not be well to consider boldly 
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the question of a Celibate Class? It 
is the only possible fashion, so far as 
we can see, in which the homely rules 
of society could remain uninjured, 
and well-trained female. workmen 
become practicable individuals. The 
position itself is a paradox, and it 
seems only under unnatural condi- 
tions that any possible, even tempo- 
rary, cure can come, 

There is another marked and sin- 
gular characteristic in this female 
question. The class of teachers is, 
we are told, enormously overstocked, 
and it is the natural vocation to 
which every educated or semi-edu- 
cated woman naturally turns her 
hand. On the other side, Social 
Science wails loudly over the igno- 
rance of all homely household arts 
among the women of the working- 
classes. Whether or not the Educa- 
tion Department may agree among 
themselves to have Physiology, Ana- 
tomy, and Social Economy taught 
in Schools (from which the poor 
little children are withdrawn at the 
age of ten!), it is certain that even 
those dignified branches of instruc- 
tion will convey little of the necessary 
training in cookery, cleanliness, and 
all the female arts of construction, to 
the bewildered little brains of their 
subjects, and will do nothing in the 
world for such a hapless and hope- 
less class as these independent fac- 


tory-girls. Why, lamenting over the 
want of help and instruction at one 
end of the Social scale, and the want 


of work and occupation at the other— 
why, for Heaven's sake, cannot some 
plan be suggested to bring these two 
together? Here and there a volun- 
tary attempt gets to light, and proves 
its own wisdom by its success. Some- 
body, without the help of Social Sci- 
ence, gets up a school for cookery. 
Some school visitor, whom nobody 
knows of, gives quiet lessons in that 
noble craft of Making, upon which 
unfortunate incapable needlewomen 
have brought disgrace and discou- 
ragement, but which is, nevertheless, 
always an Original invaluable craft ; 
not hemming merely, but making, in 
all its simple principles and plans. 
Sach attempts thrive. Why, then, 
must we invent unnatural trades for 
our spare women, with so much bet- 
ter work todo? Woe to those wicked 
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monks and nuns that put the prin. 
ciple of celibate communities out of 
fashion! What an admirable plan 
would that be which could wile the 
disengaged women of a locality into 
conjunction, common dwelling, com. 
mon work, and set them to their 
natural office of training those whom 
nobody trains! What if they bick. 
ered and had their little quarrels? 
Most people have their little quar- 
rels, dear critic, and love each other 
none the worse. We repeat, of all un- 
likely things in the world, why should 
not we have female communities, 
with primitive cells and gardens, like 
those old, old immemorial nuns, who 
did not not so much teach as Jive the 
people round them into a Christian 
fashion of existence? Not amateur 
nuns, who do not forget that the 
are great ladies, and can, if they will, 
go back to “the world” to-morrow; 
— Female Cenobites, without an 
waste of upholstery, High Obureh 
or otherwise —living and working 
with their own womanful hands, till 
the cottages and lanes take heart 
and learn? Only the other day, 
we had the comfort to hear of 
the training adopted by a colonial 
bishop’s wife, ere she left England. 
She learned clear - starching, the 
brave woman—and how to cook the 
episcopal dinner, and set her primi- 
tive palace to rights with her own 
lady - fingers—and needful expedi- 
ents of impromptu surgery, like a 
princess of chivalrous times. Is 
there not many another woman ready 
for a homely primitive enterprise 
which should cheat, and defeat, and 
render harmless the vain refinements 
of civilisation ? The hope is not more 
chimerical certainly than is the ho 

of casting down the jealous bulwarks 
of trade, and admitting an infini- 
tude of new competitors to the al- 
ready crowded ground, which lifts 
its fluttering vehement banner over 
the forlorn chivalrons single combat 
of Miss Bessie Parkes’s Victoria 
Press ! 

We choose this question rather as 
being the light literature portion of 
the Social Science Transactions, and 
one which answers so well for con- 
versation, as to have become a et 
lar Society subject, than for any 0 
reason. It embodies, besides, in & 
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wonderful degree, the difficulties, spi- 
ritual and temporal, which have pro- 
duced this Avater of philosophical 
benevolence. Society hears, uneasy 
and doubtful, of the surplus women, 
for whom she has made no provision, 
and who, as doctors tell her, will 
either have to starve or to sin, or to 
find some novel means of labour; 
and with an ache at her heart, which 
is beyond all doubt, contemplates the 
female mechanics she already has, 
and what trade and good wages has 
made of them. Youcannotstop trade 
and send the girls back out of their 
independence. Cannot you mend the 
evil somehow ?—somehow reconcile 
this dismal progress with nature? 
cries the disturbed nation. The So- 
cial Science Association has under- 
taken, along with a host of other 
questions, to answer this. 

And in the Jurisprudence depart- 
ment, something has to be done to 
exorcise that dishonourable spectre, 
Bankruptcy, which has frightened 
mercantile circles with its ghostly 
visitations ; and the sages of Crime, 
Reformation, and Punishment, have 
everything to settle yet with respect to 
the most tender, considerate, and re- 
spectful way of mending old offenders. 

e wish the philosophers of the Social 
Science well out of their arduous un- 


dertaking. Such a riddle as they 
have taken in hand to solve has per- 
haps never yet, in this world’s expe- 
rience, been solved in detail, or even 
attempted. Civilisation stands at . 
the bar, with England, a greet opti- 
mist, beyond reach of logic, confront- 
ing her; faltering forth hasty accu- 
sations, propounding dismal doubts; 
yet only too ready to snatch at a re- 
medy which involves a curse, in order 
to solve the present suffering, which 
may bearing a blessing. Great meet- 
ings, where enthusiastic cheering 
diversifies the speeches, and where a 
knot of great names converts a con- 
ference into a celebration, have little 
to do with the real matter in hand: 
That ancient Circe stands at the bar, 
and you have undertaken to de- 
fend her, to reconcile her with life 
and nature, to vindicate her honour 
and innocence from all connivance 
with those fatal imps that follow in 
her train. We wish you well out of 
ed self-imposed task, my lords and 
adies; it is no holiday business. 
Possibly you’ will make little more 
than gd predecessors of that im- 
assible calm sphynx that holds the 
ey of the enigma; anyhow it will 
take you all your might and mettle 
to wrest the priceless secret out of 
her immemorial grasp. 
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NORMAN SINCLAIR. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


PART XI. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—SUN-GLIMPSE AFTER STORM. 


I po not know how other people 
may feel after experiencing strong 
excitement, but the effect which it 
has on me is painful in the extreme. 
It. somewhat resembles the sensation 
produced by laying hold of the wires 
of a galvanic battery—a twitching 
‘of the nerves, a contraction of the 
muscles, and an apparent diminu- 
tion of physical power. I have been 
told by more than one public speaker, 
that when rising under the iufluence 
of more than common excitement to 
address an audience, they have felt 
as if smitten by a sudden stroke of 
paralysis, when volition loses its ha- 
bitual control over the limbs. That, 
I suppose, is an extreme case; but I 
can bear testimony to the subsequent 
languor and depression, both of mind 
and body, when the passions have 
been violently agitated. 

The gross and extravagant affront 
which I had received from Mr. Beaton 
did not move me much. No one is 
entitled to be seriously offended by the 
virulent ravings of a madman; and 
I could attribute the fury of the 
merchant to nothing but temporary 
insanity. Some people there are, ge- 
nerally regarded as wise and even 
temperate, who nevertheless, when 
thwarted or contradicted, become ab- 
solute maniacs for the time; and 
many a scene which, if it occurred 
publicly, would be deemed sufficient 
to justify the removal of the principal 
actor to Bedlam, takes place in the 
privacy of a family regarded, even by 
familiars, as a model of forbearance, 
harmony, and affection. In presence 
of a witness, Beaton durst not have 
spoken as he did. No one was by 
when Saul, under the instigation of 
the evil spirit, sought to smite David 
to the wall with his javelin ; for mad- 
ness has a cunning of its own which 
always dreads detection. The en- 
trance even of a lackey would have 
made the railway potentate lower his 


tone ; and conscious as I was that, in 
maintaining my undoubted rights, I 
had done nothing to call down the 
discharge of such a vial of wrath upon 
my head, I felt in no way humiliated 
by the contumely to which I had been 
exposed. , 

I did, however, feel, on reflection, 
a consciousness that I had been a little 
too stiff and defiant—perhaps even 
peppery—throughout this unforton- 
ate interview. I had neither cared 
for soothing, nor studied to ingrati- 
ate myself with, the man. I had 
acted under the influence of pride 
rather than discretion; and I had 
not borne with sufficient meekness, 
or made the proper allowance for 
that arrogant assumption which is so 
often the concomitant of successful 
enterprise. Prudence might have 
dictated a different line of condact; 
but then Prudence is twin-sister to 
that jade Hypocrisy, whom I abhor, 
and it is not always possible to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other, 
But, attributing to myself the largest 
admissible quota of blame, that could 
never be held, in the opinion’ of any 
jary, to justify the conduct of Beaton. 

My sorrow—nay, my grief, almost 
amounting to despair — lay in the 
thought that now, after this violent 
and apparently irreconcilable rupture 
with her father, I must abandon all 
thought of approaching Mary Beaton 
as a suitor for her hand. That was 
what unmanned me. Granting that, 
in the most sanguine view, my 
chance of gaining acceptance was but 
a slight one, still it afforded at 
least a rational ground for hope, but 
that hope had disappeared for ever. 
Without her father’s consent I felt 
sure that Mary Beaton would never 
wed, even if she had bestowed her 
affection ; but of that as yet I had no 
proof, and now I was banished from 
her presence. Even worse than that 
—the old man in his irritated mood 
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might speak of me in her presence as 
a designing knave or a selfish sordid 
adventurer, and so degrade me in the 
eyes of her whom I loved with as pure 
a passion as ever burned in the heart 
of man. Life has many bitter hours, 
and in its course we must all expect 
to meet with heavy sorrows that will 
bear down the strongest man, and 
depress the most undaunted spirit ; 
but perhaps the sharpest pang, though 
not the most enduring, is caused by 
the annihilation of those cherished 
hopes of love that have given light 
and lustre to our existence in the hey- 
day of our youth and expectancy. 

Iam not a demonstrative man; so 
I went through no pantomime ex- 
pressive of anguish even in my own 
chamber: but I doubt not that I 
looked gloomy enough when the door 
opened, and my dear friend George 
Carlton appeared. He at least was 
not gloomy. ‘There was more fire in 
his eye, and animation in his face, 
than I had remarked since the days 
of our early travel ; and a certain list- 
lessness and indifference of manner, 
which he had contracted since our 
return to England, had now entirely 
disappeared. 

“Norman—my dear fellow—how 
goes it with you? Gad! this is a 
decided improvement on old Mother 
Lewson’s establishment! But what 
is the matter? You look pale and 
out of sorts. Have you been un- 
well ?” 

“No, Carlton—not in health, but 
somewhat vexed, I own, in spirit. 
However, let that stand over. You, 
I rejoice to see, are as ,blooming as a 
hawthorn tree in May.” 

“And no wonder, Norman! The 
demon who, somehow or other, had 
got possession of me,*and compelled 
me to wander among tombs, is fairly 
exorcised; and I am now, if not a 
free, at least a happy man.” 

“ And who, if I may ask, was the 
exorciser ?”” 

“Love, Norman, love—the most 
potent deity of the old faiths, and the 
culminating principle of that which 
ig purely divine! In one word, I 
have proposed to Amy Stanhope, 
and she has honoured me by accept- 
ance,” 

“ What !—without fame ?” 

“Ah, Norman! Spare me your 


ridicule. I admit that I was an ass; 
which, being a candid and broad con- 
fession, should protect me from any 
observations founded upon the past. 
I have abandoned the Paladin theory, 
and shall take that place which God 
has assigned to me; only too happy 
if, in the great and final account, it 
shall be admitted that I have striven 
to discharge my duty. But I grieve 
to see you in this plight, for some- 
thing serious must wee occurred to 
overcome your spirit. May I know 
what it is ?” 

“Imprimis, I have succeeded to 
what, for me at least, is a fortune.” 

“*] would wish you joy, with my 
whole heart, if it were not that you 
give the intelligence with the dismal 
tone of an undertaker.” 

“Say a mourner, and you are 
right. I mourn over a perished hope. 
Bat do not let us speak of that now, 
Carlton ; I would rather hear of your 
happiness.” 

“ Nay; when grief and joy chance 
to meet, grief ought to have the pre- 
cedence. What hashappened? Oan 
I aid you ?” 

“No, Carlton. But you are so 
true a friend that I will tell you all, 
certain st least that you will give me 
your sympathy; and to confess the 
truth, I do stand much in need of con- 
solation.” . 

So, without reservation, I imparted 
to him the secret of my attachment, 
the circumstances which brought me 
into contact with the speculative mer- 
chant, and the untoward consequences 
of our interview. 

“My poor Norman!” said Carl- 
ton, after I had finished‘ my narrative, 
‘yours is a very hard case. You go 
to this man Beaton’s house, by special 
appointment, to effect a settlement ; 
and because you will not let bim 
make ducks and drakes of your 
money, the unreasonable old savage 
gets into a violent passion, gives you 
hard names, and orders you to leave 
his house! Well, if he were not 
Mary Beaton’s father — and I marvel 
how so gentle a creature can be his 
child —there would not be much to 
regret in that, As for your notion 
that you might possibly have con- 
ciliated him by adopting another 
tone, I dismiss that as utterly vision- 
ary. Depend upon it, nothing would 
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have satisfied him but an uncondi- 
tional acceptance of his proposal, 
which would have been madness on 
your part. You were quite right in 
resisting his attempts; and I wish 
you to be satisfied as to that; be- 
cause, whatever may be the issue of 
the affair, it must be some comfort to 
reflect that you did nothing to pro- 
voke the anger of this imperative 
dictator.” 

“Tam like to derive little comfort 
from that or any other considera- 
tion,” was my reply. “Show me 
how the evil may be remedied, and 
po you may speak to me of com- 
ort.” 

“ Nay, Sinclair; that is no sound 
philosophy. Let a man suffer ever 
so much from the tyranny, injustice, 
or caprice of others, so long as he is 
conscious that he has done no wrong, 
he preserves his own respect, and is 
free from that worst of torments, the 
reproach of an inward accuser. But 
I suppose, in your present mood, you 
would say to me, as Romeo to Friar 
Lawrence, 


‘Hang up philosophy, 
Unless philosophy can make a Juliet!’ 


so let us pass from that part of the 
business. Then you have seen Miss 
Beaton ?” 

“Yes; I spoke with her at Lord 
Windermere’s.”’ 

“It is curious how sharp women 
are in love matters! When we were 
at Wilbury, it never once occurred to 
me that you had any admiration for 
her ; but Amy saw it clearly enough, 
and insisted that you had lost your 
heart.” 

“Not to Miss Beaton, I trust!” 
said I, nervously. 

“Why, as to that I really cannot 
speak with any certainty,” replied 
Carlton, with a somewhat provoking 
smile. ‘‘ Young ladies, you know, 
have their confidences, and are rather 
fond of rallying one another upon the 
subject of their supposed adorers. 
Depend upon it, few gentlemen of 
their acquaintance escape without 
notice in those mysterious little con- 
claves, sacred from all intrusion, 
which are held in dressing-rooms.” 

“ Ah, but that must have been a 
jest of Miss Stanhope’s !” 

“Very serious earnest, I assure 
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you, at least as uttered to me. Amy 
is convinced that you were smitten. 
But as I am quite unaware of the 
state of the feelings of the other 
party, that can make no difference 
to you, unless you accept it as a 
proof that you are not quite such a 
master of innocent dissimulation ag 
you seem to have supposed. Hovw- 
ever, of one thing I am tolerably 
well assured, and that is, that if 
an indifferent spectator can detect 
symptoms of admiration, the person 
to whom the homage is rendered will 
hardly be less observant.” 

‘‘] wish to Heaven, Carlton, you 
had not told me this! If it is so 
fated that I am never to see her 
more—never to gaze upon that sweet 
face, or hear the melody of that 
gentle voice—can you not feel that a 
misery so great is but aggravated b 
the knowledge that she knows that t 
had dared to love ?” 

“In that I differ from you,” re 
plied Carlton. “I have read deep 
enough in Cupid’s books to know 
that women never despise admira- 
tion; and if you could be quite 
candid—which, I admit, under pre- 
sent circumstances, is hardly to be 
expected — you would confess that 
the other evening at Lord Winder- 
mere’s you were trying at all events 
to lay the foundation for a deliberate 
courtship. Why not? You were 
quite entitled to doso. Most of the 
men who besiege Miss Beaton, be- 
lieving her to be a great heiress, 
have not half your pretensions even 
in a worldly point of view, and are 
immeasurably your inferiors in worth 
and intellect. Dared to love, indeed ! 
I doubt whether I ever said to you 
anything more foolish, though, per- 
haps, I may have said the same. If 
I did so, I felt it thoroughly, Nor- 
man! But if we mast make divini- 
ties of those we love—and shame to 
us it would be if that high worship 
were abandoned —let awe be sub- 
ordinate to devotion. If you will 
have a saint, either in heaven or on 
earth, pray to her, and let her know 
that you pray. But do not approach 
her as an Isis or Persephone, for it 1s 
to the human feeling alone that you 
must appeal.” 

‘‘ Carlton,’ said 1, “I know you 
well enough to be satisfied that you 
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would not hold such language unless 
ou thought that there was some 

ibility of my attaining what I 
pave frankly told you is the one ob- 
iect of my heart, just as your whole 
affections were centred upon Miss 
Stanhope—and even in the first hour 
of my affliction, the knowledge that 
you are happy and contented, and 
relieved from those bugbears of your 
own imagination, has been to me a 
delightful thought.” 

“Of that I am quite sure, my 
dear fellow; and I don’t see why 
ou should despair, We never can 
tell what an hour may bring forth. 
Circumstances may alter materially. 
I don’t contemplate impoasibilities, 
such as a sudden relenting on the 
part of old Beaton, for flints never 
thaw ; but even his exorbitant pride, 
which is the offspring of prosperity, 
may be humbled. My knowledge of 
such matters is very limited, but I 
have heard it whispered that the 
gentleman is by no means so wealthy 
as was supposed, and, of course, his 
engagements must be enormous,” 

“Supposing that it were so, Carl- 
ton, which it would be uncharitable 
to desire—because, though Mr. Bea- 
ton has used me ill, I could not 
rejoice over his misfortune—I do not 
see what difference that would make 
in my favour.” 

“Ah! I perceive you are not 
acquainted with the real state of 
matters in regard to the Beaton 
family. You must not imagine that 
the young men whom you saw in 
attendance on Miss Beaton are her 
sole admirers. Were you in the 
habit of frequenting the clubs, you 
would ere this have learned that the 
favourite for the heiress-stakes—to 
use the polite phraseology of modern 
society—is the young Earl of Pent- 
land, son to the impoverished Duke 
of Dryfesdale. He is said to be quite 
& harmless lad, who has borne the 
reverses of fortune with remarkable 
equanimity —a virtue mainly attri- 
batable to his peculiar temperament, 
for those who know him best declare 
that he has no more feeling than a 
tortoise. He takes everything coolly, 
with the passive fatalism of a Moham- 
medan; aod might appropriately be 
likened to a well-farnished railway- 
carriage, which will roll along at the 


rate of forty miles in the hour when 
coupled to an engine, but which is 
of itself utterly incapable of pro- 
gression. He dresses unexception- 
ably, talks conventionally, offends 
nobody, and excites but little envy. 


‘Therefore he is esteemed as a sort of 


model young man, who possibly may 
not be a genius, but who is certain, 
if he survives his father, to be a duke. 
What he lacks is money; and he has 
no chance of supplying that want 
except through matrimony. Mary 
Beaton is supposed to be a great 
heiress ; and as—though I need hard- 
ly insist upon that point to you—her 
beauty and accomplishments would 
adorn the highest rank, Pentland 
has come forward as her suitor. Mr. 
Beaton, as a matter of course, would 
move heaven and earth to bring 
about that alliance. I say, as a 
matter of course; because human 
nature exhibits itself everywhere 
with miraculous uniformity, undis- 
turbed by creed or climate; and the 
British merchant who barters his 
daughter in order that she may have 
rank and title, is on a par with the 
Circassian chief who sends his child 
to the seraglio of the Sultan.” 

“And this Lord Pentland—what 
does Mary— Miss Beaton think of 
him?”’ 

“She regards him pretty much as 
you regard your watch —an imple- 
ment to measure time by. In his 
eyes, she is the agreeable representa- 
tive of half a million or more. He 
would, if absolutely necessary, pro- 
pose to Tisiphone herself, in order to 
secure the like amount; but I make 
no doubt that he finds a sort of 
torpid pleasure in addressing a rich 
Aglaia. But if the money, which is 
his motive power, should disappear, 
Pentland will come to a stand-still. 
Domestic happiness is not his aim. 
Banish consols and dividends, and 
you will find him perfectly heart- 
whole, questing about for some other 
unfortunate young woman 
of a large fortune realised by trade; 
and doubtless, in the long-run, he 
will be successful, for the daugh- 
ters of commerce can rarely resist 
the fascinations of aristocratic court- 
ship.” 

“Then what do you counsel ?” 

“ Patience, Norman ! — patience 
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that often leads to results which no 
violent energy can achieve. Do not 
looks so dolorous. I mean not to 
propose that you should linger on 
without an occasional glimpse of the 
lady of your love, or even the oppor- 
tunity of an interview. It would be 
too cruel to deprive you altogether 
of the benefit of the sunshine. The 
Stanhopes have taken a house in 
London for the season, and will be 
here immediately. I shall let Amy, 
who is true as steel, into the secret 
—nothing like a female auxiliary in 
such cases—and you may rely upon 
it, she will befriend you to the ut- 
most of her power. What matters 
it that the arrogant old merchant 
has forbidden you to enter his house? 
He cannot interfere with the Col- 
onel’s establishment, and there I can 
insure you a welcome. There is no 
reason why you should be punctilious 
with such a Brabantio. I can re- 
spect a man who throws down his 
gauntlet according to the usages of 
chivalry. If he had treated you as 
a kinsman, and yet intimated that 
he disapproved of your attentions to 
his daughter, you must, as a man of 
honour, have respected bis mandate. 
But this has been a base and even 
cowardly attack, and has absolved you 
from ordinary restraint.” 
_ “George, you give me new life! 
I shall be able, then, to meet her? 
Be ,assured, I shall not abuse that 
inestimable privilege.” 

“What! Do you mean to say 
you won't communicate the fact of 
your adoration? Bah! Please to 


CHAPTER XXXVI,—FAL 


“Tt is a very pleasant thing, Nor- 
man,” said Mr. Shearaway, “ to know 
that we have got the money safe and 
sound. Mr. Beaton may have. be- 
haved ill to you, and no doubt has 
done so; but this early settlement 
somewhat redeems him in my opin- 
ion; for prompt payment, like char- 
ity, will cover a multitude of sins. 
Ive transmitted £40,000 through 
Coutts and Co., to lie in the Royal 
Bank of Scotland as a deposit in 
your name, on which you will re- 
ceive the ordinary rate of interest, 
bat we must look out by-and-by for 
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recollect that we have now changed 
places. A few months ago, I was 
the fiint-hearted one, and you were 
the ardent adviser; now you are 
Master Timorous, and I am the re. 
doubtable Greatheart. What, man! 
shall we let you be carried into the 
castle of Giant Despair? Perish the 
thought! We shall knock the 

on the head, raze the building to its 
foundation, and celebrate the event 
by a jolly nuptial feast, at which my 
Norman shall caper like a kid on 
the mountains of Cadwallader! And 
now farewell for the present. Keep 
your heart up; and, believe me, 
everything will go well. Ob, by the 
way, have you chanced to encounter 
Lumley ?” 

“Yes; he wants us both to dine 
with him on an early day.” 

“Then do you fix it for any day 
you please, and let me know. Not 
sooner, however, than a fortnight 
from the present time, for I am un- 
der a pressure of upholstery. Do you 
feel better now, Norman ?” 

“Better? Yee, much, much better ; 
thanks to you, my kind and trusty 
friend.” 

“T thought so, said Carlton. ‘The 
science of homeopathy is not yet 
fully developed. I recently caught 
a friend of mine, who dabbles in 
minute pills, prescribing for an un- 
fortunate patient an _ infinitesimal 
dose of Lachesis, which appeared 
to me to be ominous of Atropos. I 
marvel that they have never at- 
tempted to concentrate the virtues 
of Speranza.” 


SE PLAY SOMEWHERE. 


a more profitable investment. I sup- 
pose you will not think of buying 
land just yet ?” 

“That is the very thing I have set my 
heart on. With forty thousand pounds 
one should be able to purchase an ex- 
tensive property in the Highlands.” 

“Doubtless ; and a pauper popu- 
lation into the bargain! Wait till 
the new Poor-law Act has come into 
fall effect. It may work well enough 
in the south, where the folk are used 
to labour, and can get plenty of em- 
ployment; but it will be a sore 
scourge to the lairds in the northern 
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and remoter districts. The High- 
Jands are very bonny to look at in 
the summer-time, but I never would 
advise a client of mine to buy land 
there, unless he was prepared to ex- 

nd in improvements as much again 
as the price of his estate. Stick to 
the Lowlands, I advise you; and 
may be, one of those days, I may hear 
of a likely purchase.” 

“T shall always be glad, Mr. Shear- 
away, to avail myself of your advice. 
But tell me, have you seen anything 
of James Littlewoo ?” 

“TJ have seen him, Norman, and a 
sore sight it is? The poor thing is 
just broken down with dissipation— 
utterly feckless. When he saw me 
he’ shook like a willow-wand; and 
when I asked him a question or two 
about his affairs — though I spoke as 
kindly as I could—began to blubber. 
I doubt he is in a very bad way. 
Bat he vows and declares that in 
money matters he is all right. I in- 
quired if he had any debt, but he 
swore positively that he had none,” 

“That is very strange! He con- 
fessed to me quite distinctly that he 
had signed a bill for several hundred 

unds,” 

“Then he must either be telling a 
lie, or he has found out some way of 
making money that baffles my com- 
prehension. Do you think he can 
have been gambling in shares ?” 

“ Why, there have been such fluc- 
tuations of late, that he may have 
made a lucky hit. Those connected 
with the Board of Trade are forbidden 
to speculate, but I daresay he is not 
over-scrupulous upon that score.” 

“Anyhow it looks queer,” said 
Shearaway ; “but I am to be in town 
for three weeks yet, and I shall keep 
a sharp eye upon him.” 

In the course of a few days after- 
wards I had ample reason to congra- 
tulate myself that I had not yielded 
to the solicitations of Mr. Beaton. 
The prices of the northern lines began 
steadily to decline, in consequence of 
heavy sales that were forced upon 
the market. Within a week from 
the date of that declension, it became 
publicly known that the decision of 
the committee of the Board of Trade, 
upon a point of great magnitude, was 
hostile to Mr. Beaton’s, and favourable 
to a rival company. 


This event created an immense 
sensation on the Stock Exchange. 
It was immediately surmised that 
there must have been foul play—that 
some one in the confidence of the 
committee, or having access to their 
documents, must have betrayed his 
trust ; and loud and awful were the 
denunciations of the losers. A gross 
fraud on the Stock Exchange creates 
among the respectable buying and 
selling community, as profound a 
sensation as the birth of an infant in 
a nunnery. In both cases the cor- 
porations, though they may not alto- 
gether have escaped the venomed 
tongue of slander, are scandalised, 
and most justly, by the appearance 
of an undeniable token of frailty, 
which reflects upon the character of 
the order. No one has such an in- 
tense horror of being bit as the ha- 
bitual biter; and beautiful it was to 
hear the virtuous indignation of Capel 
Court at so vile a breach of morals. 

No doubt the offence, supposing it 
to have been committed, was a grave 
one, and’ demanded inquiry. I had 
more than a «suspicion, from what 
had fallen from Ewins, that Speed- 
well was cognisant of the nefarious 
transaction—if so, what more prob- 
able than that he should have made 
a tool of Littlewoo? Not the least 
terrible result of pecuniary embar- 
rassments is the moral obliquity which 
it seems to produce even in men 
whom the world has esteemed the 
most upright and honourable., They 
will risk almost apything in the des- 
perate attempt to retrieve themselves, 
and very often throw away character 
in addition to the loss of fortune. 
James Littlewoo had not much cha- 
racter to lose, and little principle to 
sustain him; therefore he was the 
more likely to yield to temptations. 
His declaration to Shearaway that 
he was free from debt, seemed to me, 
who had heard him tell a different 
story, a very ugly symptom. 

ad no personal interest in ex- 
piscating the details of this fraudu- 
lent episode ; but it was a very serious 
matter for the Government, against 
whom all sorts of unfounded accusa- 
tions might be made, and the public 
security demanded that the matter 
should be probed to the bottom. I 
therefore considered it advisable to 
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have a special interview with Mr. 
Osborne, and found him at his villa. 

It was unnecessary to enter into a 
lengthened explanation, for the old 
gentleman had heard the rumour, 
and was ready to discuss the subject. 

“I quite agree with you,” he said, 
“in thinking that some official must 
have played the spy. Such things 
are not so common now as they once 
were, bat I could tell you strange 
stories of what used to take place 
some thirty years ago. Foreign gov- 
ernments, if they chose to pay for 
it, might have accurate information 
of the designs of the British Cabinet. 
I do not mean only that despatches 
and State documents were surrep- 
titiously copied, but even private 
conversations were divulged in spite 
of the most careful precaution. Me- 
chanism can do wonders. Fouché, 
who had a first-rate genius for such 
things, was cognisant of every word 
spoken in the Emperor’s private apart- 
ment. The palace Master-of-Works 
was in his pay, and there was no dif- 
ficulty whatever in laying down an 
acoustic Pipe. The most sagacious 
statesman England ever kuew was 
Lord Barleigh, who never opened his 
mouth, but expressed his opinion by 
a shrag.” 

‘“‘ This, I take it, must have been a 
case of pilfering documents.” 

“Very likely—pilfering, or getting 
access to them by means of duplicate 
keys. Even Chubb cannot guard 
against accidents.”’ 

“T presume it will be advisable, 
sir, that an event like this, which is 
creating much sensation, should have 
prominent notice ?” 

“Of course. We must insist upon 
the necessity for a rigorous investi- 
gation, a3 such an escapade is calcu- 
lated to throw discredit on the whole 
cand service. By the way,do you 

appen to know who have profited 
most by the operation ?”’ 

“Tt appears to have been conducted 
chiefly by private speculators.”’ 

“Ah! Then it might not be im- 
possible to find a clue. But that 
does not concern us. Well, Mr. Sin- 
clair, have you anything more to say 
in the way of business?” 

“No, sir; but I confess I am 
anxious about this matter. The fact 
is, that from certain circumstances 
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which have come to my knowledge, . 
I have a strong suspicion as to the 
delinquent.” 

“The deuce you have!” cried Mr, 
Osborne. “My good friend, if you 
have really strong grounds for sus 
picion, I don’t envy you; for in that 
case it may become your duty to 
communicate them to the Secretary 
of State.” 

“Not, I apprehend, unless the 
authorities should resolve upon com- 
mencing an investigation.” 

“That’s true enough; but upon 
what grounds does your suspicion 
rest? I am an old lawyer, though 
now a retired one, and have done 
business in Bond Street in my day. 
If you have no objection to tell me 
what you know, or have observed, I 
think, from v4 experience in such 
matters, that I can form a shrewd 
guess whether you are right or no.” 

Having the most complete reliance 
on Mr. Osborne’s discretion, I did not 
hesitate to tell him what the reader 
already knows—Littlewoo’s entangle- 
ment with Speedwell, and the ex- 
tremely significant hints which the 
Jew had given to the American. 

Mr. Osborne listened to the narra- 
tive with evident interest, and then 
said, 

“T agree with you, Mr. Sinclair, 
that there is here ground for strong 
suspicion, but nothing more. There 
are many rascals who would stick at 
no villany in order to come by pro- 
fitable information; and Speedwell, 
from your description of him, must 
be one of the worst of his tribe, 
Evidently he has got that poor youn 
fellow entirely in his hands, an 
would not scruple, for his own gain, 
to make him liable to the penalties of 
transportation. But, after all, there 
may be no investigation, at least 
none which will be announced to the 
public. It is sometimes wiser to 
hush up a scandal than to make a 
noise about it; and I think that the 
Board of Trade will be extremely 
unwilling to admit that there has 
been any such laxity in its arrange 
ments as would enable a subordinate 
to betray them. Bat if you have any 
regard for that unhappy youth, get 
him out of the way as fast as you 
can.” 

“That is my anxious wish, Mr. 
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Osborne. . Bat his father’s partner 
in business, who is now in London, 
is the proper person to make such 
arrangements.” 

“Undoubtedly. Now, Mr. Sin- 
clair, will you take a stroll through the 
gardens ?” ; 

I agreed ; and in the course of our 
walk informed Mr. Osborne of the 
recent change in my fortunes. The 
old gentleman was warm in his con- 
gratulations, and very much pleased 
to learn that I had no immediate 
intention of throwing up my engage- 
ment. 

“You are doing what is best and 
wisest for yourself,” he said. “Be- 
lieve me, you would become quite 
wretched were you left without occu- 
pation ; for you are just at the time 
of life when work is an absolute ne- 
cessity —it clears the brain, ripens 
the understanding, and is as health- 
ful to the mind of man as exercise is 
to his body. Idleness is the mother 
of mischief — an excellent adage, 
which I have tried in vain to impress 
upon Attie Faunce. When you get 
well up in years, you may, if so dis- 
posed, follow my example — assume 
long gaiters and a spud, and indulge 
in the delusion that you are a first- 
rate experimental farmer. I daresay 
that sort of thing appears ridiculous 
to many ; but it is a foible of old age, 
and a very innocent one. There is a 
decided pleasure in pottering among 
turnips ; and I can quite enter into 
the feelings of the respectable Cincin- 
natus. You know he was upwards 
of eighty when they dragged him 
from his plough to assume the office 
of dictator. I make no manner of 
doubt. that the excellent old man 
swore frightfully when they divorced 
him from his clover.” 

“ My own inclinations, Mr. Osborne, 
would lead me to retreat somewhat 
earlier to country quarters.” 

“T advise you to get a wife before 
you make any movement of the kind. 
A solitary hearth is dreary enough in 
towns—in the country it must be 
utterly unbearable. I suppose if you 
settle down it will be in the north, a 
region of which I have no personal 
knowledge ; but, if books are to be 
trusted, give me Hampstead or High- 
gate rather than the most romantic 
Highland glen, where the people 


speak no English, and have a cordial 
detestation of breeches. My good 
friend! if you were left alone in such 
a place for three months, you would 
find your intellect gradually depart- 
ing, and premature old age settling 
upon your shoulders, like the fiendish 
companion of Sinbad. They say that 
the Higblanders consume a_ vast 
amount of whisky—I don’t wonder at 
it. Men must have some occupation ; 
and solitude is a strong incentive to 
the bottle.” 

“Then, Mr. Osborne, company — 
which is often regarded, as synony- 
mous with conviviality — has been 
much belied.” 

“That is my thorough conviction. 
The love of society may, no doubt, 
lead to occasional transgression; but 
the great majority of sots are men of 
solitary habits. But this is a stupid 
kind of discussion to follow imme- 
diately on such an announcement. 
So Mr. Richard Beaton proves to be 
a cousin of yours? Faith! I doubt 
if he would relish the connection, if 
he could trace to their source the 
hard hits at railway mismanagement 
that have been made by a certain 

p.” 

“ The knowledge of that, sir, would 
make no difference in our relative 
position. There has been a complete 
rupture between us.” 

“Eh! How was that?” said Mr. 
Osborne. 

“The explanation is easy. Mr. 
Beaton wished me to take pares of 
my bequest in shares, but I preferred 
the currency.” 

‘‘ Capital !” cried Osborne. ‘“ Now, 
my dear boy, you have undergone the 
experimentum crucis, for, I warrant, 
Beaton would do his very best to drive 
you to the wall. But you carried 
your point ?” 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Beaton behaved 
most honourably with regard to the 
settlement ; but, though gdmitting 
my claim, he thought fit to use lan- 
guage so offensive that henceforward 
we must be strangers.” 

“T believe you; for I know him to 
be a most arrogant and inconsiderate 
man. I am glad, though, that you are 
out of the scrape, for difficulties are 
gathering round him. Though I do 
not now personally practise as a solici- 
tor, I have still a share in my old firm, 
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which has intimate connections with 
Lombard Street ; and Beaton’s paper, 
however high he may hold his head, 
is not exactly the kind I would pass 
without strict examination of the 
indorsements.” 

“Yet the world gives him credit 
for the possession of . enormous 
wealth,” 

“The world, Sinclair, therein re- 
sembles individuals, who commonly 
jadge from appearances, and do not 
take the pains to inguire any further. 
It was Beaton’s misfortune to be 
uniformly lucky in the early part of 
his career, and that has turned bis 
head. It is the way with all specu- 
lators; they never know when to 
stop. He is ambitious too, after his 
own fashion. I hear it said that he 


wishes to get a coronet for his 
daughter.” 
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“ Such, I believe, is the general re- 
port,” I replied. 

‘* Ah, then, he had better lose no 
time in completing the arrange 
ments,” said Mr. Osborne. “And 
yet, that is a foolish and rather cruel 
remark ; for men who wed solely for 
money are rarely otherwise estima- 
ble; and if, after marriage, it should 
be discovered that the poor girl ig 
not to be an heiress, her lot would be 
one of wretchedness. The fine folks 
who now fawn upon her would tear 
her to pieces without remorse. No; 
I sincerely hope that Mr. Beaton may 
be baulked in that attempi.” 

“Amen!” was my mute ejacula- 
tion ; but I did not consider it neces- 
sary to say anything further upon 
that subject, and the conversation 
gradually diverged into another 
channel. 


CHAPTER XXXVII,—JEW AND GENTILE. 


Shortly after-this I obtained an- 
other glimpse of the interesting Mr. 
Speedwell. 

I was retarning homewards in the 
dusk of the evening, when a sudden 
thunder - plump forced me to take 
shelter in the Burlington Arcade. I 
tried to hail a cab, but every vehicle 
seemed to be engaged, so I had no- 
thing for it but to remain in the ob- 
scure and nearly deserted passage. 
Presently there entered a well-dressed 
man, followed closely by a person, 
whose shabby garments and battered 
hat gave token of extreme poverty. 
They faced round towards the street ; 
and I, standing at a window close 
by, could not avoid hearing their con- 
versation. 

“ What the devil do you mean by 
following me in this manner?” said 
Mr. Speedwell (for I instantly re- 
cognised that worthy), in a harsh and 
imperious. tone. “’Sdeath! things 
have come to a pretty pass, when a 
gentleman cannot walk through the 
streets of London without being mo- 
lested by vagrants! Do you think 
to bully me out of money by trotting 
at my heels, you mangy and disreputa- 
ble cur? Getalong with you—vanish 
this instant, else I shall hand you over 
to the police.” 

“Ah, for the love of God, Mr. 


Speedwell, do have compassion on 
me!” said the man, in a humble and 
very piteous voice. “Give me a 
little charity, but a shilling or two, : 
please, for this one night, and I won't 
trouble you again — indeed, I will not. 
It’s but little I ask, Mr. Speedwell ; 
and you know I never begged from 
you before, nor would I do so now, 
were I not driven almost mad by 
misery. My poor wife is ill with 
ague, lying on straw in a garret, and 
three children are crouching beside 
her, shivering with cold, and with- 
out a morsel to put into their 
mouths. Ah, dear sir, do have o 
little mercy!” 

“Curse you!” replied Speedwell, 
savagely. “ Don’t stand there whim- 
pering about your wife and brats! 
It is such fellows as you that swell 
the poor-rates. You can’t earn bread 
for yourselves, and yet you must 
needs beget paupers. No—I’m wrong 
in one thing. You can earn bread, 
and something better, but you won't 
do it, though employment is thrown 10 
your way. You see, Flusher, I know 
a little more about you than you were. 
probably aware of.” ; 

“T am sure, Mr. Speedwell,” replied 
the other, ‘‘I would do anything — 
that is, anything that is right and 
honest—— for the mere fraction of a 
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wage. God knows, I am not idly 
inclined. If I could only maintain 
my wife and children, I would work 
harder than any slave in the United 
States of America—and I often wish 
that I was one, for the slave is fed 
and tended, while the freeman rots and 
starves.” 

“A very pretty sentence,” said 
Speedwell, sneeringly, “which you 
had better reserve for your next 
Chartist harangue. I tell you it is 
of no use bothering me. I shall not 
give you one penny even to get rid 
of you, which I -freely confess I am 
anxious to do, because the odour ex- 
haled from your garments, now that 
they are wet, is most infernally nau- 
seous. So be off without farther ado. 
You know as well as I do that you 
can have a job if you choose to ac- 
cept it. If you are obstinate, and if 
your brats perish from starvation, you 
alone are responsible.” 

“Then God help me!” cried the 
unhappy supplicant, “ for never was 
man in a sorer strait! Will you 
not give me one shilling—but one, 
Mr. Speedwell, that I may take home 
a loaf of bread to my children ?” 

‘“Not a stiver,’ replied the Jew. 
“You have, I understand, been very 
eloquent upon the subject of the big 
loaf—you will be all the better of a 
practical lesson as to the difficulty 
of finding the means to buy one, 
whether it be big or small. And the 
shilling, which you have so patheti- 
cally requested, shall go to the driver 
of that cab, who has just responded 
to my signal. Go home, Mr. Flusher, 
and reflect seriously upon your daties 
as a husband and a father.” : 

So saying, Mr. Speedwell rushed 
towards the arrested vehicle. 

The men of our country are not 
much given to pantomime. They do 
not express by outward gestures their 
inward emotions, as is the case with 
the French and Italians; and, owing 
to that peculiarity, it has sometimes 
been alleged that the Saxon race is 
deficient in sympathy and in feeling. 
That is a vast mistake; for quiet- 


ism is the characteristic of deep and 
genuine passion. It is no proof of a 
man’s sincerity or of his affection for 
the lost, that he shall tear his hair, 
beat his breast, or give any other vio- 
lent ‘manifestation of affliction. The 
sorrow which lies heavy on his heart 
is too profound for histrionic dis- 
play ; and the sorely-stricken man, 
with the instinct of the wounded 
deer, retires from the company and 
shuns the observation of his fellows. 
I caught, however, a glimpse of this 
poor man Flusher’s face, and never did 
I see agony more strongly depicted. 
I laid my hand upon his shoulder. 

‘*My friend,” I said, “‘ there is a 
heaven above us all, and God sends 
aid to those who believe and trust in 
Him. I know nothing about yon, 
bot I have heard enough, though 
from no curiosity, of your conversa- 
tion with the man who has just gone 
away, to satisfy me that you are in 
grievous necessity. Take this coin, 
and go home and comfort your 
family.” 

I gave him a sovereign ; and how- 
ever well the poor man might have 
sustained denial, the gift was almost 
too much for him, for he broke into a 
paxoxysm of tears. 

“ Not a word more to-night,” said 
I. “No thanks— you cannot con- 
tain yourself. Come to-morrow,.: if 
you will, or next day, to my rooms 
—here is my card—and perhaps I 
may be able to do something for you. 
Meanwhile, hie home. Wife and 
children are beyond all the riches of 
the universe.” 

“God’s blessing be upon you, 
whoever you are!” cried the mao. 
“My dear wife—my poor childres— 
they will not perish from want. Oh, 
sir !—if you only knew——” 

“ Home—home!” said I. “ Waste 
no time in talking now. I can hear 
your history hereafter.” 

He seized and wrung my hand 
with a force which I hardly should 
have expected from a man of 80 at- 
tenuated a frame, and then darted 
from the Arcade. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—HISTORY OF A CLEVER MAN. 


A day or two afterwards, Flusher 
presented himself at my rooms, The 


appearance of the poor fellow was 
somewhat altered for the better; at 
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all events, there was nothing about 
him to excite disgust, though much 
to awaken compassion. Evidently 
he was no habitual beggar, for he 
used ‘none of that lugubrious cant 
which is the language of confirmed 
mendicity. He told mg that, since 
our meeting in the Arcade, he had 
been successful in recovering a small 
debt, which had enabled him to get 
better covering for his wife, whose 
health, he thought, was improving ; 
and he spoke as if he regarded the 
fature, not cheerfully perhaps, but, at 
any rate, without despondency. 

ere was something in the man’s 
manner that gave me a favourable 
impression. He was neither obse- 
quious nor forward, but expressed 
himself with the ease of a person 
who had seen a good deal of the 
world, and had associated with 
people of education. Some of his 


remarks, which were shrewd and 
sensible, evinced a knowledge of 
mankind and an amount of informa- 
tion much greater than could be ex- 
mae from one who stood eho 
y so | 


ow in the social scale; and 
when I indicated a desire to become 
acquainted with his previous history 
he manifested no reluctance, but began 
the following narrative :— 

“T make no doubt, sir, from what 
you observed the other night, when I 
was driven by extreme necessity to 
supplicate help from yonder man who 
has no compassion in his nature, that 
you regarded me as @ desperate and 

ardened beggar. If so, the more 
honour to you for having given me 
relief. You believed, at all events, 
that I told nq falsehood when I said 
that my wife and children were 
starving ; and though there are some 
men, passing for devout and sincere 
Christians, who refuse under any cir- 
cumstances to bestow charity upon 
a common beggar, I am sure they do 
not act according to the spirit of the 
Bible. The prayer of the beggar 
never sounded in vain in the ears of 
our Lord and His apostles ; and even 
the habitual impostor may be re- 
duced so low as to have a fair claim 
on the sympathies of the benevolent. 
Pardon my presumption for begin- 
ping with something that may be too 
like a homily. What I mean to say is 
this, that even the most abject beggar 
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is still a man, who is privile 

cry to God from the Seth vn he 
wretchedness ; and if any hear that 
cry, and steel their hearts against it, 
they offend the mercy without which 
no one can see salvation. 

“*T was not always the degraded 
and impoverished being you behold, 
though I never found myself in what 
are usually termed easy circum- 
stances. Had I acted like most of 
my contemporaries, the men with 
whom I started in the race of life, 
and applied myself to some reputable 
trade or calling, I think I should 
have been successful. I am not a 
careless or extravagant man, and I 
never threw away money, when I 
had it—which was very seldom— 
upon sensual indulgences. I am not 
a drunkard: I abhor sottish habits, 
and years have gone by since I lifted 
a glass of gin to my lips. I never 
committed a crime that could bring 
upon me the chastisement of the law. 
No man living can say that I ever 
attempted to swindle him. I have 
tried to act uprightly—yes, and bon- 
ourably—with what result you may 
perceive, by my threadbare, or rather 
ragged coat, and my shoes, which are 
no longer impervious to the mud of 
London. 

“You may wonder at this, sir. 
The explanation is quite simple. I 
was regarded, from my early youth, as 
a sort of phenomenon—a wondrously 
clever creature. My father, who was 
a shipowner in Newcastle—I was the 
child of his old age—thought me a 
searggs prodigy. was allowed to 

ave my own way in the nursery, 
which perhaps did no great harm, 
though the dear old woman who pre- 
sided there annually tendered her 
resignation on account of the ‘ frac- 
tiousness of the bairn.’? That, how- 
ever, was a mere threat; but, after 
I was promoted to a jacket and 
corduroys, my existence must have 
been a serious annoyance to the old 
friends of my father. Théy were, 
for the most part, quiet, plodding, 
money-making men, whose reading 
was limited te share-lists, and who 
were accustomed, over their port 
wine, to talk of nothing but the rise 
or fall of markets. You will readily 
imagine that they were not much de- 
lighted either by my monkey-tricks 
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or my recitations —- indeed, I once 
overheard one of them mutter to his 
neighbour, ‘That boy will certainly 
be hanged |’ 

“JT was sent to school, where I 
made ome progress in letters, being 
distinguished for proficiency in spout- 
ing, and the fabrication of verses, 
which, though doubtless very bad, 
were considered by my master as 
proofs of decided genius. I was ap- 
prenticed to no trade ; indeed, I had 
no inclination for any kind of labori- 
ous employment. I believed that I 
should ultimately inherit money, and 
I did not care to work for more. So 
I led an indolent kind of life until I 
was upwards of twenty, when my 
poor father sickened and died. He 
was an amiable but somewhat easy 
man, who never looked very closely 
into his affairs—the worse for me, as, 
on investigation, it appeared that his 
liabilities were greater than his assets. 
Everything was swept away by his cre- 
ditors, and I was left to begin the world 
with scarce a shilling in my pocket. 

“T comforted myself with the 
thought that I was no worse off than 
hundreds of others, and resolved to 
settle to work with energy and per- 
severance. So, in the first instance, 
I applied for employment to the old 
friends of my father, never doubting 
for one moment that I would readily 
are a seat in a counting-house. 

might as well have asked them to 
take me into partnership! I was 
much too clever, they said, for the 
situation of a clerk. I was a youn 
man of genius, and, as such, coul 
not be expected to submit to the 
drudgery of making out invoices. 
They were profoundly sorry, but they 
really had no room or occasion for a 
poet on their establishments! Such 
were the answers I received from 
gentlemen who had dined once a-week 
in company with my father for more 
than twenty years. I began to feel 
alarmed. ‘Of a verity,” thought I, 
‘this same genius must be a fatal 
gift, for, whether I have it or no, 
the mere reputation of possessing 
it stands between me and my daily 
bread!’ I then thought of applying 
for a situation as usher or under- 
teacher in a school, and made my 
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“*Can you make verses, young 
man ?’ said the portly dignitary. 

“« Certainly, sir,’ was my reply. 

“*In Dochmiacs, and Trochaic 
Tetrameters ?” 

“*Tam afraid, sir, that I do not 
comprehend the intricacies of the 
Greek measures.’ 

_ “*Then I wish you a good morn- 
ing.’ 

“* Foiled in this attempt, I sat down 
to write an article for a popular re- 
view. The manuscript was returned, 
with a polite intimation that it would 
not suit. I tried the newspapers, and 
gained admission to Poet's Corner ; 
but, alas! beyond the empty honour 
T received nothing ; and poets are not 
chameleons—they will not thrive and 
fatten upon air. In brief, I could 
find no suitable employment in New- 
castle. 

‘‘¢ Tt seems to me, Flusher,’ said 
one of the few friends who still ad- 
hered to, and, I think, really compas- 
sionated me—‘ it seems to me that 
you are too well known in this place. 
There is a vast deal of envy, and not 
much less malignity, in the world; 
and people who remember that you 
held your head rather high before 
misfortune came, and sneered at their 
pursuits, are glad to see you brought 
to bay. You had better leave this. 
I will give you a letter to a corre- 
spondent in Glasgow, who perhaps 
may be able to find you a situation.’ 

‘‘T had nothing for it but to com- 
ply; so I started for Glasgow. I 
found the gentleman to whom I was 
recommended in his counting-house. 
I gave him the letter. He read it. 

“* Hamph!’ said he, ‘a landlouper, 
nae doubt! What are ye fit for, 
young man?’ 

“* Any employment, sir, that you 
may chance to require.’ 

“*QOnything? That. means nae- 
thing, or my name’s no Watty Govan. 
Ken ye ought about shirtings ?” 

“* No, sir; but 1 could learn.’ 

“* Nae doubt of that ; but ye canna 
expect me to pay for your schuling ; 
ye may gang your was. But stop! 
ye’re frae Newcastle, and that’s a 
mining district—I advise ye to step 
down to Airdrie. It’s a rising place, 
and maybe you'll find employment 
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more about mines than I did of conic 
sections. Airdrie, therefore, was as 
unlikely a spot for me to prosper in 
as Laputa. I roamed for a whole 
day, nearly distracted, through the 
damp streets and dingy atmosphere 
of the western Scottish metropolis, 
sustaining myself with the cheapest 
food—for by that time my coin was 
nearly exhausted—until I came be- 
neath the flaring lamps of a theatre. 

“«There’s*a pass cheque for any- 
body who wants it!’ cried a Glasgow 
buck, tossing the bit of pasteboard 
away. Perhaps the action was not 
very honourable, but, as the ticket 
fell at my feet, I picked it up, and, 
without challenge, was admitted to 
the boxes. 

“The audience was scanty; and 
no wonder, for the company was a 
very poor one. The walking gentle- 
man and lover was a ricketty lad 
with a lisp, who might have been a 
waiter in a country inn. The bene- 
volent father was about as affable as 
the keeper of a turnpike. The hero 
‘ was a consummate ranter; the low 
comedian a bad specimen of Cock- 
aigne; the tragedy queen a powerful 
scold ; and the soubrette evidently a 
minx. The life of the company was 
the manager, a queer gaunt old fel- 
low, who rattled through his part 
without caring for adherence to the 
text, and sometimes gave a zest to 
the otherwise dull performance by 
addressing sarcastic remarks to the 
occupants of the gallery, which were 
responded to by roars of ladghter 
and a battery of orange-peel. 

““« Well,’ thought J, ‘if fellows like 
these can get an engagement, why 
should I despair? I may not exactly 
be a Kean or a Macready, but I fiat- 
ter myself that I can act better than 
any member of that company. Since 
the commercial world will have no- 
thing to say to me, why should I not 
become an actor ?” 

“Full of this idea, I requested an 
interview with the manager when 
the performances were concluded, 
and was admitted to the dressing- 
room of that worthy. He was ex- 
changing the raiment of Sir William 
Wallace for the garb of the nine- 
teenth century. 

“What brings thee hither, cava- 
lero, ho? cried he, divesting him- 
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self of a pasteboard cuirass. I should 
mention that, at times, the man 
diséarded the use of the ordinary 
speech of mortals, expressing himself 
in blank verse, which he poured forth 
with marvellous fluency. ; 

. “*T wish, sir,’ said I, ‘to join your 
company, if there should happen to 
be a vacancy.’ 

“* Aha! a new recruit for Thespis’ 
line! cried the manager. ‘ Pr’ythee 
stand forth and let me view thee, lad! 
—A likely form, with thewes and 
sinews good. An eye like Marse— 
no, hang it, .I don’t mean that!—An 
eye that hath a language of its own. 
Demeanour, gesture, such as fits 9 
man; a voice not raucous. ‘Tell me, 
gentle youth—Hast ever felt the per- 
fume of the lamps, or trod in ecstacy 
the scenic floor ?” 

“*No, sir; I am quite new to the 
profession.’ 

“*That’s strange indeed, and pass- 
ing pitiful!’ replied the manager. 
‘Yet say I not to thee, Begone, de- 
part! Not in one day did royal Rome 
arise, What! was not Roscius once 
a country clown? And gentle Shakes. 
peare was a poor man’s child? I like 
thee, lad! But what dost thou affect? 
Woo'st thou Thalia in her sportive 
mood? Or mak’st to mad Melpomene 
thy moan ?’ 

“*T am quite ready, sir, to under- 
take any line of characters you please. 
Though I have never ventured upon 
the stage, nor indeed thought, till 
now, when necessity leaves me no 
choice, of adopting it as a profession. 
I have carefully studied elocution, 
and would try to make myself gene- 
rally useful.’ 

*¢ A brave resolve! and I do need 
a map, to act incontinent the lover's 
part, and sigh like furnace in 4 
lady’s ear. Jones, whom the bills 
do blazon as Fitz-George, hath cast 
his seal’d commission in my teeth; 
deeming at Manchester to shake 
the world, and flutter Volscians in 
Oorioli. His place is thine, if thou 
accept my terms; which, for the 
present, must be moderate.’ 

“Tam willing to take, sir, what- 
ever you consider to be the value of 
my service.’ 

“A sovereign, then, shall be thy 
weekly wage, until the moon hath 
twice renewed her horn. Give me 
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thy hand, and pledge me in this bowl! 
I do foresee thou shalt be great anon, 
—and, like the witches on the blasted 
heath, 1’ll hail thee Thane of Oaw- 
dor !’ 

“So saying, the inspired tragedian 
handed me a pot of porter, by way of 
ratifying the bargain. 

“And so I was enlisted for the 
stage. It is a poor and wretched 
life, that of an actor, at least in the 
humbler walks; and [ never had an 
opportunity of rising in the profession. 
I did all in my power to make my- 
self useful; and was, I think, rather 
a favourite with the frequenters of 
the Glasgow theatre, to whom I 
was known as Mr. Sidney Fortescue. 
Though the manager did pot spare 
me — for I was compelled at very 
short notice to assume any kind of 
part —he was considerate enough to 
raise my salary ; and perhaps I might 
have gone on till now, buffing and 
stamping on the boards, but for an 
untoward accident which cut short 
my theatrical career. 

“ We had made grand preparations 
for the production of a Christmas 
pantomime, in order to replenish our 
somewhat limited exchequers, and 
the whole inventive powers of the 
carpenters and scenic artists were 
put forth on the occasion. A harle- 
quin of much renown, whose real 
name, I believe, was Grimes, but 
who preferred the imposing denomi- 
nation of Signor Torre del Greco, had 
been specially engaged ; and at least 
three dozen unpromising infants had 
been transformed into fairies, and 
were to flatter across the stage as 
denizens of the Celestial Bower. All 
things were ready, and the public 
was supposed to be on the tiptoe of 
expectation, when the manager re- 
ceived a letter, informing him that 
the gifted Signor, having indulged 
too long and copiously in the use of 
British spirits, had been seized with 
@ nervous attack, for which he was 
now under treatment at a public hos- 
pital, and that his appearance at the 
Glasgow theatre was utterly out of 
the question ! 

“Here was a precious dilemma !— 
the play of Hamlet ready for repre- 
sentation, with the omission of the 
ges part! Our manager, as was 

18 wont when anything went wrong, 
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stormed and raged ferociously; and 
for four-and-twenty hours it was not 
safe to approach him. But be was a 
shifty man, fall of resources, whose 
boast it was that he never had broken 
down in any theatrical attempt. He 
summoned me to his room. 

“*Kind Fortesene,’ he said, ‘at- 
tend to this! Torre hath failed, and 
Greco cannot come. Yet shall the 
winter of our discontent, by thy 
assistance, my aspiring boy, resolve 
itself into perpetual spring. Thou 
art the flower and garland of our 
youth —strong-limbed art thou and 
agile for the dance ; the double-shuffle 
thou dost comprehend, and thou art 
— to point the pliant toe. 
‘herefore, good youth, be ruled in 
this by me. Don thou the dress of 
pleasant Harlequin! Assume the bat, 
and, through the mazy bowers, fly 
with the fond and amorous Colum- 
bine, whilst, vainly toiling in thy 
glittering wake, perspire the Clown 
and slipper’d Pantaloon |’ 

“* Surely, sir, you do not mean to 
propose that I should act Harlequin !’ 
cried I, quite aghast—for I need 
hardly say that pantomimic charac- 
ters were quite out of the usual range 
of a performer’s business. 

“* And wherefore not? Some one 
must take the part; and who so fit 
and excellent as thou? See—I have 
set my fortune on a cast—on one 
great venture perill’d all my 
means; and if I fail, why then—put 
out the light! I know thee, boy, far 
better than thyself! Thou art no 
summer friend, to shrink away at the 
first piping of the northern blast, 
from him who cheer'd, and taught, 
and tender’d thee! Thou wilt not 
leave the old man desolate! O Sid- 
ney Fortescue, forsake me not, but 
be the joy and comfort of mine age!’ 

“«] would do anything in my 
power to assist you, sir; but really [ 
cannot undertake the part of Harle- 
quip.’ 

“Then perish, Priam! Troy, be 
thou consumed; and never more let 
liam have a name! I'll take m 
staff avd wander through the world, 
as Belisarius did, to crave an alms. 
And when they ask me how I fell so 
low, I'll say the stroke that beat the 
old man down was not misfortune, 
but ingratitade !’ 

48 
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‘* All this must appear to you su- 
premely absurd; but theatrical life 
is made ap of whims, oddities, and 
queer sbifts and transformations ; 
and it was quite true that upon the 
success of the pantomime depended 
the stability of the theatre. I was 
always facile; besides, the manager 
had been kind to me after his own 
fashion. The exigency was pressing, 
and I thought there might be some 
fan in the performance of so excep- 
tional a part. To the intense joy of 
our chief, I yielded, and for the next 
few days did nought but practise 
dancing and the necessary stage re- 
hearsals. I found that I could go 
through the mimetic business well 
enough, but the flying leaps some- 
what dismayed me. It is no joke 
to launch one’s self bead foremost 
through a shatter or a clock ! 

“Well; I acted Harlequin for se- 
veral successive nights without mis- 
hap, and to the satisfaction of the 
public—at least if I might judge from 
the newspaper notices of the eater- 
tainment, wherein I was likened to a 
fiying-fish. But my flights were soon 
brought to a close. The four scene- 
shifters, whose duty it was to break 
the fall of the pantomimic acrobats 
by catching them in a blanket, were 
unfaithful to their trust. I bounded 
valiantly through a post-office win- 
dow, came down with a heavy crash 
on the bare boards bebind, and dis- 
covered that my leg was fractured. 

“This disaster terminated my con- 
nection with the theatre. A sub- 
scription was opened for the unfor- 
tunate mime who had suffered for 
the public amusement; and on the 
proceeds of that I lived till I was 
able again to move. But in the 
interim, during the mapy solitary 
hours which a sick-bed affords for 
reflection, I had taken counsel. with 
myself as to the means of obtaining 
subsistence in the time to come. Of 
the stage I had had quite enough, and 
to it I would not return. I bethought 
me that I had a talent for drawing, 
which might possibly be turned to 
advantage; for although I did not 
expect to shine as an artist, I thought 
I might contrive to get some employ- 
ment as an engraver. So I procured a 
set of etching-tools, and before I was 
allowed to leave my room, I had ac- 
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quired some manual dexterity. Well, 
sir, I did get work, and wrought 
very bard for more than a year, when 
I was suddenly seized with a dim- 
ness of vision; and on consulting an 
oculist, was told that, if I persevered 
in engraving, I would certainly lose 
my eyesight. 

“This announcement was a hea 
blow to me; nevertheless, I was de- 
termined not to give way to despon- 
dency ; and by the advice of the doo 
tor, who recommended country air, 
I left Glasgow, and went to the lake 
district of Westmoreland. Though 
forbidden to engrave, I could still 
sketch ; and I hoped to find a ready 
market for my productions among 
the tourists who in summer-time 
swarm through that beautiful coun- 
try. I took up my headquarters at 
Keswick, and did well enough for a 
time, till competition—which political 
economists maintain to be an admir- 
able thing, but which I consider to 
be a grievous curse—forced me out of 
the field. Two rival sketchers came 
down from London; and as their 
drawings were, I must needs admit, 
somewhat better than mine, my oc- 
cupation was speedily gone. 

“And now I come to what was 
in truth the only really happy period 
of my existence. I fear, sir, that I 
weary you with these details, but 
you have asked for a faithful narra- 
tive, and you shall have it. In one 
of my sketching expeditions to a re 
mote part of the lake country, I had 
made the acquaintance of a worthy 
old statesman, for that is the name 
by which yeomen - proprietors are 
called in Westmoreland. He and 
his wife were primitive people, cul- 
tivating their own small farm, and 
living entirely on its produce, with- 
oot any care or curiosity as to what 
might be going on in the great world 
that lay beyond the limits of their 
glen. It is a happy lot that of the 
husbandman who is beyond the 
dread of penury; and if God would 
vouchsafe me a choice, I. rather 
would be one of them than dwell in 
a thronged and heartless city. 

“This pair had but one danghter, 
a beautiful girl of nineteen, modest 
as the mountain daisy, sweet as the 
lily that blossoms in the lowly vale. 
No artificial boarding-school accom- 
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plishments, which warp the mind 
and destroy the simplicity of the 
female character, had impaired the 
simple nature of Lucy Brathwaite; 
yet was sbe not illiterate, for she had 
ventured into the fairy land of poe- 
try, and had perused attentively such 
books—and these are the works of 
the older masters, Jeremy Taylor 
and Bunyan and Fuller —as are 
commonly found in the houses of 
the northern yeomen.. I venture to 
think that their writings are some- 
what better, and far more wholesome, 
than the trash which constitutes the 
staple of modern circulating libra- 
ries. Lucy had no harpsichord, but 
she sang—O how sweetly, and with 
what pathos! —the simple English 
ditties to which the chords of the 
heart so readily and sympathetically 
respond, ‘To see her was to love her. 
So, when I became convinced that 
a protracted residence at Keswick 
would be useless, and a mere squan- 
dering of the small sum of money 
which I had contrived to scrape to- 

ther, I sought the farm of John 

rathwaite, and offered myself as a 
lodger. I shall not dilate on what 
followed; suffice it to say, that I 
was fortunate enough to win the 
heart of Lucy, and to consummate 
my happiness by making her my 
wife, with the approval of her pa- 
rents. I did not conceal from them 
my want of means; but they, dear 
honest folk, had a kind of reverence 
fora man who had seen more of the 
world than themselves, and who had 
received a wider, for I shall not say 
@ better, education. Above all, they 
were bound up in the welfare of their 
child; nor would they have thwarted 
her inclination, had she made a more 
objectionable choice. 

“T would not, however, consent to 
eat the bread of idleness. There was 
room for a school in that part of the 
district where my father-in-law re- 
sided; and by favour of the rector, 
who had taken a fancy for me on 
account of my presumed classical at- 
tainments, which, no doubt, were su- 
perior to those of some licentiates 
of St. Bee’s, I was enabled to com- 
mence business as a teacher. The 
duties were not onerous; at all 
events, the holidays were long; and, 
my health being then robust, I could 


aid in the operations of the farm. I 
was then, I may say, supremely 
happy. Two children were born to 
me; and, gazing on them with a 
father's love, I forgot all my previous 
pga “Se I began to think that 
my ignant and persecuting de- 
mon had lost trace of me among the 
valleys of Westmoreland. I was 
greviously mistaken. Alas! he found 
me out, in the guise of a Midland 
County newspaper, to which I had 
the misfortune to subscribe. 

“T shall not take the liberty, sir, 
of guessing at your political opinions. 
Mine were then tinged with Radical- 
ism, for those who have not succeed- 
ed in the world are apt to attribute 
their failure to defects in the social 
system, rather than admit their own 
incompetency. Without being exactly 
envious, it is difficult for a man of 
education to suppress a certain bitter 
feeling when he sees others surround- 
ed by that wealth and luxury to 
which he never can attain; and I 
will add that the classical studies 
pursued in this country by the youth 
of the middle classes, often to the 
exclusion of subjects more really 
useful, tend to foster democratic 
notions. The downfall of royalty 
in Rome, the conspiracies of Har- 
modious and Aristogiton, the assas- 
sination of Julius Cesar, and the 
sedition of the Gracchi, are repre- 
sented to boys as things worthy of 
admiration, if not absolutely to be 
imitated. They rarely learn any- 
thing in the schools about the prin- 
ciples of the British constitation, 
whilst they are sedulously indoctrin- 
ated with the details of republican 
polity. It is astonishing to me that 
this view has never occurred to the 
Dons of Oxford, who are stanch 
Tories as well as great sticklers for 
antiquated education. If your funec- 
tion were to teach Christianity, you 
would not take the Koran for your 
text-book. 

“T had then very loose notions on 
the subject of government, and I am 
not sure that my ideas as to the a 
portionment of property were strictly 
correct. I thought the American 
constitution a noble model, over- 
looking the fact that it has tu- 
ated slavery, and made the rule of 
the civil magistrate subordinate to 
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the tyranny of the mob. I was not 
exactly prepared to advocate the 
establishment of a republic in Bri- 
tain, but I looked with an evil eye 
on the existence of the hereditary 
Chamber, believed that the revenues 
of the Church might be advantage- 
ously cut down, and was decidedly 
in favour of household suffrage and 
vote by ballot. I see things now in 
a very different light; but then I 
was a regular Chartist. 

“Well, sir, I soon began to take 
an active interest in politics ; and, 
having plenty spare time, I com- 
menced writing a series of letters, 
explanatory of my views, to the 
editor of the newspaper, all of which 
duly appeared in print; and as they 
were not deficient in point of energy 
and strong language, Marcus Junius 
Brutus—for that was the signature I 
adopted — was spoken of and com- 
mended in Radical circles as an in- 
trepid patriot, a fearless denouncer 
of abuses, and an unflinching friend 
of the people. Finding that my first 
essays were so favourably received, 
I waxed yet more eloquent; and as 
general denunciations are apt to pall 
if too frequently repeated, I looked 
out for individual instances of what 
I deemed tyranny and oppression, 
and drew my illustrations from our 
own immediate neighbourhood. Was 
a poacher convicted before a West- 
moreland justice of the peace ?—I 
made it the text for a diatribe on the 
crying iniquity of the Game-Laws. 
Did a squire raise his rents?—I re- 
viled him as more covetous than 
Ahab. At the surrounding clergy I 
shot shafts innumerable, sparing 
only—for I had some gratitude left 
—the good man who had befriended 
me. All this I did absolutely with- 
out malice, as is the case, I believe, 
with many writers, who, bent upon 
exhibiting their dexterity, never think 
about the pain which they inflict; 
but to that persuasion it was ob- 
viously impossible that the men 
whom I had maltreated should in- 
cline. Local allusions roused sus- 
picion. An investigation followed, 
and I was detected as the author of 
the libels. Such a ferment arose as 
I dare to say was never known be- 
fore in that secluded district. Radi- 
calism was a thing abhorred by the 
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honest statesmen and farmers, who 
regarded it as synonymous with ip. 
fidelity ; and the residence of a Radi- 
cal among them was esteemed pollu- 
tion. All my scholars bre ag 
The rector, formerly so kind, now 
assed me without recognition, 

ore than once I was insulted ‘on 
the road; and I received a courteous 
intimation, that if I presumed to 
show myself at any fair or rustic 
gathering, I would do well to pro- 
vide a cart to carry me home, as my 
carcass would be so handled as to 
preclude the possibility of walking, 
Had I been a solitary man, I might 
have tried to stem the tide of preju- 
dice — or righteous indignation, for 
perhaps that is the more appropriate 
term — in the hope that it might 
gradually subside; but its rage was 
felt severely by others. Dear old 
John Brathwaite, though perfectly 
innocent, shared in my unpopularity, 
and was taunted with having dis- 
graced a respectable family by giv- 
ing his daughter to a revolutionary 
blackguard. He stood up for me as 
long as he could, but the storm was 
absolutely overwhelming. 

“« Will,’ be said to me, one day— 
‘ Will, I know that thou art a good 
man at bottom, for all they say about 
thee, and I wonna believe but that 
thou means well enough, though thou 
has set up the neighbour’s backs b 
speaking ill of dignities, which is 
clear against gospel text. But thou 
hast been a gocd husband to my 
Lucy, and a fond; and I think, lad, 
that thou fears God, so thou canna 
be quite the wicked one they call 
thee. But for a’ that, Will, thou 
has gi’en offence, and I wotna what 
made thee do it; for sure am I that 
ye never were wronged to the breadth 
of a hair while under my roof, and 
wherever thou gaed there was an 
open door for thee, and it’s thy fau’t, 
and nane itber, if thou finds them 
locked. .I’m a failing man, Will; 
and I’ve tauld them where to dig my 
grave, and I’d like to be let down 
into it by them that knew the Brath- 
waites before thou came among 18, 
and to have a decent burial like, and 
to have some folks to say, a8 they 
hear the clods tambling down, “ The 
Lord have mercy on old Jobn!” 
Now, lad, that canna be if thou stays 
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here. It’s a sore thing to me, and 
like a tearing of my heartstrings, to 
tell thee that thou must take Lucy 
and the childer wi’ thee. It’s the 
same as saying that I will die four 

before the time that I might 
have lasted ; bot what’s that, if we 
have the trust, that where time ends, 
eternity begins? Right or wrong, 
thou must make a flitting, for the 
honour of my forebears is upon me ; 
and, though I like thee weel, I mun 
hae tears upon my coffin, and a 
gathering that won’t be there if thee 
carries my head.’ 

“ What could I do, branded with 
infamy as I was, but leave the sweet 
spot where alone I had found rest 
and happiness? Ah, miserable fool, 
to throw those inestimable blessings 
away! My poor wife never up- 
braided me, though she wept often 
and bitterly in secret, for I could see 
the trace of tears and deep sorrow on 
her countenance; and she went about 
the house quietly, but like one that 
was heart-broken. No more singing 
now! Soon a fine epring morning, 
when the lambs were racing on the 
meadows, and the larks carolling in 
the air, we went forth from the home 
of love, knowing well that we never 
should return. Still I see the vener- 
able form of John Brathwaite, but 
slightly bowed with age, his grey 
hairs streaming in the wind, as he 
folded his daughter in a last embrace, 
and implored a blessing on her head! 
Then my heart filled to bursting, and 
I cried out in the words of Esau— 


“* Hast thou but one blessing, my 
father? Bless me, even me also, O 
my father 

“*The Lord be with thee, my son !’ 
said the old man, laying his hand 
upon my head ; ‘may He guide thee 
in the right path! And, O Will, if 
thou hast done wrong and offended, 
harden not thy heart, nor strengthen 
thy pride, but humble thyself and ask 
pardon, and it may be thou shalt 
yet prosper. And QO, be kind to my 
Lucy, and these dear babes that are 
sent out out so early to wander in a 
wicked world !’ 

“ And so we left the pleasant up- 
lands—left the crysta] streams, and 
winding glens, and the _hill-sides 
studded with thorn-trees, wherein the 
cuckoo was proclaiming the spring— 
and we came to the low-country 
thronged with life and swarming 
with industry, where no familiar 
faces were to be seen ; and we passed 
through districts blackened by smoke, 
where night and day the huge far- 
naces were vomiting forth their flames 
—through towns that seemed but an 
agglomeration of colossal factories— 
through hamlets peopled by careworn 
men and women, with countenances 
prematurely old; and still, as we ad- 
vanced, the throng became denser, 
and the roar of life more stunning, 
until we descried a thick cloud that, 
heavy as a faneral-pall, lay above a 

reat city; and in the dusk of even- 

ing we mingled with the crowd that 
poured along the streets of Man- 
chester.” 
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Tue frightful daubs which orna- 
ment our dining-rooms, doing duty 
as family portraits, owe their exist- 
ence and position to one of the most 
universal of haman principles. At 
first a spectator would be astonished 
at the prominent place occupied by 
the portentous visage ef our grand- 
father, that vulgar countenance, that 
toddy-speckled nose, those maudlin 
eyes—Why, in Heaven’s name, was 
Dick Tinto permitted to immortalise 
such degrading characteristics? and 
why does his wretched performance 
hold the place of honour over the 
mantelpiece, to be looked at, sneered 
at, scunnered at, by the best-natured 
of our friends? When he turns his 
attention to the other side of the 
room, and sees the perked-up coun- 
tenance of our grandmother — the 
cap hiding the greater part of her 
forehead, the ruff burying the lower 
part of her chin, the short-waisted 
gown, and gorgeous-patterned India 
shawl — our visitor is still further 
amazed at the reason of our rescu- 
ing those very commonplace present- 
ments from the garret or the fire. The 
central figures are supported on all 
sides by other members of the family. 
Aunt Sibylla flares in yellow and 
gold; uncle Peter leans on an anchor, 
and defies the storms he is likely to 
meet in command of the Hopeful, 
East Indiaman; and over the side- 
board, in a profusion of frill and hair- 
powder, is a dark, Rembrandtish, and 
rather indistinct representation of 
the great Alneas of our tribe, who 
founded our respectability on sugar- 
casks and rum. We don’t admire 
these pictures as works of art; we 
don’t cherish them as elevating to 
our pride of ancestry ; but we have a 
very great attachment to them, 
failures and caricatures as they are, 
for they give us an idea of how our 
predecessors looked and dressed. 
They enable us to trace the genea- 
logy of our own snub nose, and our 
eldest hope’s squint; and it is easy 
to form an estimate of the tempers 
and manners of the originals from 


the acquaintance we make with their 
outward forms. Bat when we ascend 
in the scale of wealth and position, 
the family galleries of our nobility 
must be pieces of silent history, per- 
haps as redolent of truth as the 
pages of our most brilliant authors, 
For the chief personages are not left 
alone, but, girt by many a baron 
bold, some of their own blood, and 
some of the equally noble races with 
whom they were brought into inti- 
macy by ym or religion, they 
present a faithful image of the gene- 
ration to which they belonged—hard- 
featured, dark -complexioned,  firm- 
handed men like Strafford ; or burly, 
wide-coated knights and gentlemen 
who admired Townshend more for 
introducing ann into Norfolk, 
than Sir Robert Walpole for pre- 
serving the country from foreign and 
civil war. Yet in all our inspections 
of the effigies of past times, “the 
—. of Cowper are always in ‘Our 
mind— ' 


** Oh, that those lips had language !”” 


The face, after all, is a poor index to 
the thought. A man may have the 
nose of the Dake of Wellington and 
the heart of Bobadil ; a woman may. 
have the brows of the chaste Diana 
and the life of Lady Mary. Let us 
hear what they said and did—tell us 
something about them, be it ever 80 
little—* How lived, how loved, how 
died they ?” And this accounts for the 
amazing twaddle we read in the cata- 
logues of historic collections. Emna- 
lous of the sprawling artists, the 
anecdote-monger splashes in his facts 
here and here, without the least 
keeping or regard to harmony or 
proportion. Incidents are misplaced, 
characters are travestied or inter- 
changed. Dick Turpin’s ride to 
York is attributed to Prince Rupert ; 
the meanness of Elwes transferred 
to the Dake of Marlborough; the 
faultless honesty of downright Ship- 
pen thrust on Lord Bacon. 

To remedy these defects, we turn 
to better authenticated statements, 
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and catch an occasional glimpse of 
real character in the events or say- 
ings attributed to a particular man. 
Bat wit, and wisdom itself, is a very 
evanescent quality, unless all the 
circumstances which gave rise to it, 
and even the peculiarities of the 

ple to whom it is addressed, are 
brought before us at the same time. 
Dr. Johnson, always witty and al- 
ways wise, was wise and witty in 
uite a different manner in his tea- 
tinkings with Miss Williams and 
Robert Lovett, from that of the 
elnb and his rencontres with Gold- 
smith and Burke. We should pro- 
bably see neither wisdom nor wit in 
his conversation with the blind old 
poetess and the quack, for we have 
po knowledge of the two personages 
which could enable us to judge of 
the appositeness of his repartee or 
advice. We only know that they 
were penniless and afflicted, and we 
therefore see their fitness to be the 
objects of commiseration and bounty. 
His charity becomes beautiful and 
intelligible when we see the exces- 
sive friendlessness and know the in- 
exhaustible philanthropy of bis great 
kind heart. With Burke or Gold- 
smith, on the other hand, the case 
is so essentially different that the 
conversation owes all its charm to 
our intimacy with the parties engaged 
in it. After a blastering and inap- 
propriate tirade from Oliver, we see 
the thunder gathering on the aven- 
ger’s brow, we watch for the inevit- 
able bolt, and when it strikes are 
only surprised at the thickness or 
divine temper of the victim's shield, 
which enables us to admire the force 
and dexterity of the blow without 
having to condole over broken bones 
or diminished self-satisfaction. The 
great art of Boswell was shown in 
grouping as much as in individual 
likeness. For an isolated figure, we 
repeat, either in anecdote or paint- 
ing, tells us nothing. A thousand 
stories may be handed down from 
father to son, but as the journey 
lengthens the light decays. The ac- 
cessories are left out, the local or 
chronological colouring is changed, 
and at last a tale that convulsed 
contemporary audiences with its 
humour, and recalled to the listeners 
the tones of voice and expressions of 
countenance, the ranks and qualities 


of all the persons introduced, falls as 
dead upon succeeding ears as the im- 

rsonal jokes in Jue Miller, or the 
aceti of Cicero. 

Every period, we suppose, appears 
to the men of it the most remarkable 
in the annals of time. They have 
had all their own adventures in it, 
and have been triumphant in law- 
suits or successful in love, and have 
seen the greatest comet and heard 
the most eloquent preacher, or huz- 
zaed the greatest general the world 
had hitherto produced. But as the 
golden years go on, the preacher 
turns out to be a very third-rate per- 
former on the used ont tight-rope of 
prophecy and the end of all things, 
and the general is only a fit com- 
panion for Whitelock or Major Stur- 
geon. Unless as studies of human 
character, there are long tracts of 
national existence on which we look 
back and find all barren. A man 
born in the year of the Revolution 
heard nothing to break his slumbere 
till be was five-and-twenty years of 
age. Between the rebellions of '15 
and ’45 history has little to record. 
A few fassy, selfish, and utterly un- 
principled individuals busied them- 
selves about domestic politics, and 
coquetted with pretenders, or mg 
on the guise of patriotism and a 
love of freedom ; but the general cur- 
rent of English life was as slow as 
that of a Dutch canal. Squires and 
shopkeepers drank their beer and 
smoked their pipes and were quiet; 
and to us the two most prominent 
personages of a whole generation 
were a hump- backed little poet and 
a short-faced philosopher. We have 
more interest in Pope and Addison 
than in any of the commanders and 
politicians who loomed so large on the 
people who had no knowledge of a - 
spective, and thought Richmond Hill, 
seen from the Thames, as high as the 


7 

t is not altogether because they 
wanted a sacred chronicler that that 
period and others we could name 
have sunk into comparative oblivion. 
We, who come after, weigh the 
merits of a generation by the effect 
we see it to have produced on its 
successors, A great generation is 
the one which, by its acts or soffer- 
ings, scatters the seeds of future 
harvests. For man is very ungratetal, 
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and judges only by effects. Garibaldi 
himself may sink into a Rienzi or 
even into a Walker, unless the edifice 
he has raised be found permanent and 
useful. If Italian unity is a failure, 
nobody, in twenty years from this 
time, will care for the most careful 
account of the great Liberator, for 
his letters or speeches; but if he has 
indeed inaugurated a new life for the 
classic land, and has succeeded in 
uniting a northern and Protestant 
love of liberty to the passion and 
poetry of the southern blood, no de- 
scription will be too diffuse, no anec- 
dote too unimportant, to be cherished 
as of great value, because revealing 
glimpses of an individual whose per- 
sonal qualities have changed the des- 
tiny of nations, and impressed them- 
selves, as we, perhaps, presumptu- 
ously hope, on the character of his 
countrymen. We should, therefore, 
not advise any of the enthusiastic 
worshippers of the present to give 
the world the benefit of their experi- 
ence till time has stamped the cur- 


rent coin of praise and adalation with 


the marks of iis solid value. Let 
them lay in their materials now. 
Let them photograph the active 
agents in this great movement — the 
squab features and warlike presence 
of the Sardinian King, and the portly 
form of Cavour ; let them carefully 
represent - Garibaldi surrounded by 
his friends, singing, haranguing, in- 
spiring, or comforting, as the case 
may be; but here let them stop till 
the inexorable years have shown 
whether the end will form a fit con- 
clusion to the glittering commence- 
ment — whether, in fact, the heroes 
are real heroes, working a real work ; 
or stage heroes, with tin swords and 
tinsel crowns, raising unsubstantial 
thrones, and speaking only at the dic- 
tation of the prompter. 

Our own country may appear, to 
the unobservant, to have had no 
period of excitement and change like 
the present uprising of the nations 
against their old regime. Bat a 
deeper inquirer sees as great an up- 
heaving of thought and endeavour in 
Scotland, after the abortive effort to 
restore the ancient race of our kings, 
as any people can show at any time 
of their career. The old order chang- 
ed almost imperceptibly, giving place 
to new. We had been a fractions, 
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discontented set of people, grumbling 
at the Union; grumbling at the 
wealth of England, though we. were 
invited to share it; half savage still, 
through a persistent pride in retaini 
the feelings and fashions which had 
prevailed when other people’s were as 
savage as ourselves ; divided by reli- 
gious animosities, tricked in man 
instances by our nobility, and sulkily 
settling down to our rude feasts and 
portentous debauches, to console our- 
selves for our national degradation 
and personal want of power. But 
gradually the scene changed. The 
national genius manifestly took a new 
direction. We left off talking seriously 
about a restoration of the Stuarts, 
and only sang delightful songs about 
bonnie Prince Charlie; but we 
buckled to the serious business of 
life. We produced a crop of philo- 
sophers, orators, wits, and statesmen, 
such as had never been dreamt of be- 
fore. We became merchants and colo- 
nists, and scattered the glories of our 
northern pronunciation in all ands, 
We took possession of India and 
America, and the islands adjacent 
thereto; and having grown rich, ad- 
venturous, and famous wherever a 
bawbee was to be made, or a gallant 
achievement performed, we looked 
back through the checkered career 
of little more than forty years, and 
we saw at one end of it the young 
Chevalier with his mob of Highland 
gillies, and at the other, Hume, Ro- 
bertson, and Robert Burns, in the 
maturity of their fame. Now, it is 
this transition period which engages 
the attention of the very remarkable 
man to whom we are indebted for the 
present work. 

It was a period which furnished 
materials for a calm and _ leisurely 
survey, not like that other awaken- 
ing of new thoughts which gloomed 
and lightened in the French Revolu- 
tion, presenting such mixtures of the 
grotesque and grand, agitating men’s 
minds with such aiternations of hope 
and fear, and ending in such a cata 
clysm of all previous ideas, that de- 
scription was impossible, because 
there was neither time nor oppor- 
tunity for observation; and that 
mightiest of human movements must 
be content to go down to posterity 
shrouded in its own portentous 
shadows, as terrible and as indis- 
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tinct as the spirit that passed before 
the face of Eliphez. Glimpses may 
be canght at intervals of a Mirabeau 
or a Danton, but nobody was in a 
state to study them; and they owe 
their historical personality to the 
after-thougbts and dramatic imagin- 
ation of the generation who knew 
them not. Now, here was a Scottish 
divine, calm-minded, clear-eyed, so 
fortunately placed that he could be 
a spectator of everything going on, 
with as commanding a view of the 
storms which seemed to fight against 
the Churches, and finally “to con- 
found ard swallow navigation up,” 
as a watchman on the Eddysione 
Lighthouse, beholding from his safe 
eyrie the tackings and tumblings of a 
disordered fleet. 

Alexander Carlyle was born in 
1722, and died in 1805. He was 
present at the battle of Preston- 
pans, and the procession of Prince 
Charlie to Holyrood ; he _ lived 
through the triumphs of Chatham 
and Wolfe, the glories of Duncan, 
Jervis, and Nelson, and saw the first 
establishment of Napoleon as Em- 
peror of the French. His Memoirs, 
however, do not come down so far; 
but many of the persons commemor- 
ated in his sketches survived almost 
to our own day; and thus connect 
us by one link to the performers in 
the murder of Captain Porteous, and 
the strange histories of Lord Lovat 
and Lord Grange. 

We have said the position of the 
author was eminently adapted for 
the study of passing events. His 
personal qualities were no less in his 
favour as an observer of life and 
manners. Polite and brilliant as a 
Marquis of Versailles, and handsome 
in face and form in a very remark- 
able degree, he did not bury his 
powers of entertainment and fas- 
cination in a country manse. His 
were not, indeed, the days when the 
gentry of the land still found it an 
honour to serve at the. national 
altar, and retained the social posi- 
tion which the displaced Episcopa- 
lian establishment had secured to 
its ministers. A spirit; however, 
of mutual good-will occasionally ex- 
isted between the adherents of the 
two forms of government, and we 
meet with a charming anecdote in the 
early part of the volume, where we are 


told of his visit to the manse of “old 
Lundie of Saltoun, a pious and primi- 
tive old map, very respectfal in his 
manners, and very kind. He had 
been bred an old Scotch Episcopalian, 
and was averse to the Confession of 
Faith; the presbytery showed lenity 
towards him, so he did not sign it 
to his dying day, for which reason 
he never could be a member of As- 
sembly.” Carlyle himself was of ex- 
cellent family on both sides of the 
house, being descended by his father 
from the Lords Carlyle, and claiming 
kin through his mother with the 
Dukes of Hamilton, and having the 
claim allowed. His father and 
mother were pot so remarkable in 
other respects as the parents of dis- 
tinguished characters are generally 
represented; the truth being, that 
the abilities attributed to the pro- 
genitors owe their existence to the 
affection and youthfal admiration 
of the child. We have known the 
surviving parents of  illastrious 
men, and found them as dull as if 
their progeny were very ordinary 
persons, but who will come out 
in the memoirs of the poet, ora- 
tor, or statesman, as among the 
wisest and best of mankind. Partly 
to this elevating influence of filial 
love we may attribute the description 
of his mother. “My mpther was a 
person of superior understanding, of 
a calm and firm ore i of an elegant 
and reflecting mind: and, consider- 
ing she was the eldest of seven 
daughters and three sons of a coun- 
try clergyman, near Damfries, and 
was born in 1700, sbe had received 
an education, and improved by it, 
far beyond what could have D 
expected. Good sense, however, and 
dignity of conduct were her chief 
attributes. The effect of this was, 
she was as much respected as my 
father was beloved.” 

It will scarcely be believed that 
this dignity of manner and respect of 
all her neighbours was maintained 
on an income of seventy pounds a- 
year. There were no complaints of 
poverty, though the family was in- 
creasing ; and when the stipend was 
augmented by the bard exertions of 
two of the law lords, who not only 
voted for the increase as heritors of 
the parish, but actually left the judg- 
ment-seat and pleaded the clergy- 
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man’s cause in person, the hospi- 
talities of the manse seem to have 
been liberal and constant, the ex- 
penses of all the family regulated on 
a very generous scale, and society 
with the highest of the gentry main- 
tained on equal terms. Yet the re- 
sult of the augmentation and the 
friendly eloquence of two Judges of 
the Court of Session, raised the gross 
income to only a hundred and forty 
pounds. “Living was wonderfully 
cheap, even in Edinburgh, in those 
days,” says the author, with a sigh 
at the rise of prices in his later time. 
“There were ordinaries for young 
gentlemen, at fourpence a-head, for 
a very good dinner of broth and beef, 
and a roast and potatoes every day. 
with fish three or four times a-week, 
and all the small-beer that was called 
for till the cloth was removed.” 
Fourpences must have been very 
scarce, or beef and broth very abup- 
dant, to account for this excessively 
moderate tariff. By dint of the peace 
and plenty pervading the minister’s 
house, young Alexander grew up in 
health and happiness, a fine sprightly 
intelligent little fellow, with humour 
and observation far beyond his years. 
Whether it was a stroke of humour 
or a knowledge of character which 
prompted him to the first display of 
his powers ‘of oratory, we are not 
told ; but it looks like one of the jocu- 
lar achievements of his maturer days, 
for it consisted of his mounting a 
tombstone, and reading to a dozen 
old women, who had not found room 
in the church, the whole of the Song 
of Solomon! . This: was a fortunate 
exercise of his eloquence, for one of 
the old ladies, enchanted probably 
with the utterly incomprehensible 
English accent in which the love 
passages were given (for he had been 
taught the true pronunciation by an 
aunt who had been settled some years 
in London), exclaimed, “ Ye'll be min- 
ister of Prestonpans yersel’ some day.” 
“No, no,” said the boy, “not Pres- 
tonpans; yon’s my kirk,” and point- 
ed to the tapering spire of Inveresk. 
The answer lay hidden in the old 
women’s hearts, but when many years 
had: passed, and his presentation to 
that living was violently opposed by 
the inhabitants, on the plea of his 
being too young and volatile for the 
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charge, the survivors of the audience 
in Prestonpans churchyard remem. 
bered the prophetic saying, and 
spread the report of it so potently 
from house to house, that it recon: 
ciled the parishioners to their youth- 
fal minister, whom they looked on 
with respect as their foreordain- 
ed and divinely announced instruc- 
tor. 

One of the law lords who had 
pleaded for the augmentation of the 
minister’s stipend was the famous 
Lord Grange, a brother of the still 
more notorious Earl of Mar; and the 
principal heritor, at whose expense 
the increase was to be made, was 
certain Morison of Prestongrange. 
These two are the first specimens 
from the portrait-gallery of the wor- 
thies of Prestonpans, and we doubt 
whether livelier likenesses are to be 
found in Miss Mitford's Our Village 
or the familiar sketches of Miss 
Austen. 


“The two great men of the parish, 
however, were Morison of Prestongrange, 
the patron, and the Honourable James 
Erskine of Grange, one of the Supreme 
Judges. The first was elected Member 
of Parliament for East-Lothian in the 
first Parliament of Great Britain, al- 
though the celebrated Andrew Fletcher 
of Saltoun was the other candidate. But 
Government took part with Morison, and 
Fletcher had only nine votes. Morison 
had been very rich, but had suffered 
himself to be stripped by the famous 
gambler of those times, Colonel Char- 
teris, whom I once saw with him in 
church, when I was five or six years of 
age; and being fully impressed with the 
popular opinion that he was a wizard, 
who had a fascinating power, I never 
once took my eyes off him during the 
whole service, believing that I should be 
a dead man the moment I did. This 
Colonel Charteris was of a very ancient 
family in Dumfriesshire, the first of 
whom, being one of the followers of 
Robert Bruce, had acquired a great 
estate, a small part of which is still in 
the family. The colonel had been other- 
wise well-connected, for he was cousin- 
german to Sir Francis Kinloch, and, when 
a boy, was educated with him at the vil- 
lage school. Many stories were told of 
him, which would never have been heard 
of had he not afterwards been so much 
celebrated in the aunals of infamy. He 
was a great profligate, no doubt, but 
there have been as bad men and greater 
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plunderers than he was, who have escaped 
with little public notice. But he was 
one of the Runners of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and defended him in all places of 
resort, which drew the wrath of the 
Tories upon him, and particularly sharp- 
ened the pens of Pope and Arbuthnot 
against him. For had it not been for 
the witty epitaph of the latter, Charteris 
might have escaped in the crowd of 

esters and debauchees, whe are only 
railed at by their pigeons, and soon fall 
into total oblivion. This simple gentle- 
man’s estate (Morison’s) soon went under 
sequestration for the payment of his 
debts. He was so imaginary and credu- 
lous as to believe that close by his creek 
of Morison’s Haven was the place where 
St. John wrote the Apocalypse, because 
some old vaults has been discovered in 
digging a mill-race for a mill that went 
by sea-water. This had probably been 
put into his head by the annual meeting 
of the oldest lodge of operative masons 
in Scotland at that place on St. John’s 
Day. 

a My Lord Grange was the leading 
man in the parish, and had brought my 
father to Prestonpans from Cumbertrees, 
in his native county Annandale, where 
he had been settled for four years, and 
where I was born. Lord Grange was 
Justice-Clerk in the end of Queen Anne’s 
reign, but had been dismissed from that 
office in the beginning of the reign of 
George I., when his brother, the Earl of 
Mar, lost the Secretary of Stgte’s office, 
which he had held for some yéats. After 
thi, and during the Rebellion, Lord 
Grange kept close at his house of Pres- 
ton, on an estate which he had recently 
bought from the heirs of a Dr. Oswald, 
but which had not long before been the 
family estate of a very ancient cadet of 
the family of Hamilton. During the 
Rebellion, and some time after, Lord 
Grange amused himself in laying out 
and planting a fine garden, in the style 
of those times, full of close walks and 
labyrinths and wildernesses, which, 
though it did not occupy above four 
or five acres, cost one at least two hours 
to perambulate, This garden or plea- 
sure-ground was soon brought to perfec- 
tion by his defending it from the west- 
etly and south-westerly winds by hedges 
of common elder, which in a few years 
were above sixteen feet high, and com- 
pletely sheltered all the interior grounds. 
This garden continued to be an object 
of curiosity down to the year 1740, in- 
somuch that flocks of company resorted 
to it from Edinburgh, during the sum- 
mer, on Saturdays and Mondays (for 
Sunday was not at that time a day of 


pleasure), and were highly gratified by 
the sight, there being nothing at that 
time like it in Scotland, except at Alloa, 
the seat of the Earl of Mar, of which 
indeed it was a copy in miniature. 

“ My Lady Grange was Rachel Chiesly, 
the daughter of Chiesly of Dalry, the 
person who shot President Lockhart in 
the dark, when standing within the head 
of a close in the Lawnmarket, because 
he had voted against him in a cause de- 
pending before the Court. He was the 
son or grandson of a Chiesly, who, in 
Baiilie’s Letters, is called Man to the 
famous Mr, Alexander Henderson: that 
is to say, secretary, for he accompanied 
Mr. Henderson on his journey to Lon- 
don, and having met the Court some- 
where on their way, Chiesly was knighted 
by Charles I.; so that, being a new fa- 
mily, they must have had few relations, 
which, added to the atrocious deed of 
her father, had made the public very 
cool in the interest of Lady Grange. 
This lady had been very beautiful, but 
was of a violent temper. She had, it 
was said, been debauched by her hus- 
band before marriage; and as he was 
postponing or evading the performance 
of his promise to marry her, it was be- 
lived that, by threatening his life, she 
had obtained the fulfilment of it. 

“Tt was Lord Grange’s custom to go 
frequently to London in the spring: and 
though he seemed quiet and inactive 
here, it was supposed that he resented 
his having been turned out of the Justice- 
Clerk’s office in 1714, and might secretly 
be carrying on plots when at London, 
Be that as it may, he had contracted 
such a violent aversion at Sir Robert 
Walpole, that having, by intrigue and 
hypocrisy, secured a majority of the 
district of burghs of which Stirling is 
the chief, he threw up bis seat as a Judge 
in the Court of Session, was elected 
member for that district, and went to 
London to attend Parliament, and to 
overturn Sir Robert Walpole, not merely 
in his own opinion, but in the opinion of 
many who were dupes to his cunning, 
and his pretensions to abilities that he 
had not. But his first appearance in 
the House of Commons undeceived his 
sanguine friends, and silenced him for 
ever. He chose to make his maiden 
speech on the Witches Bill, as it was 
called: and being learned in dzemono- 
logia, with books on which subject his 
library was filled, he made a long cant- 
ing speech that set the House ir a titter 
of laughter, and convincéd Sir Robert 
that he had no need of any extraordi- 
nary armour against this charpion of 
the house of Mar. The truth was, that 
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the man had neither learning nor abi- 
lity. He was no lawyer, and he was a 
bad speaker. He had been raised on the 
shoulders of his brother, the Earl of 
Mar, in the end of the Queen’s reign, 
but had never distinguished himself. In 
the General Assembly itself, which many 
gentlemen afterwards made a school of 
popular eloquence, and where he took 
the High-flying side that he might annoy 
Government, his appearances were but 
rare and unimpressive; but as he was 
understood to be a great plotter, he 
was supposed to reserve himself for 
some greater occasions, 

“In Mr. Erskine’s annual visits to 
London, he had attached himself to a 
mistress, a handsome Scotchwoman, 
Fanny Lindsay, who kept a coffeehouse 
about the bottom of the Haymarket. 
This had come to his lady’s ears, and did 
not tend to make her less outrageous. 
He had taken every method to soothe 
her. As she loved command, he had 
made her factor upon his estate, and 
given her the whole management of his 
affairt. When absent, he wrote her the 
most flattering letters, and what was 
still more flattering, he was said, when 
present, to have imparted secrets to her, 
which, if disclosed, might have reached 
his life. Still she was unquiet, and led 
him a miserable life. What was true is 
uncertain; for though her outward ap- 
pearance was stormy and outrageous, 
Lord Grange not improbably exaggerated 
the violence of her behaviour to his fa- 
miliar friends as an apology for what he 
afterwards did; for he alleged to them 
that his life was hourly in danger, and 
that she slept with lethal weapons under 
her pillow. He once showed my father 
& razor which he had found concealed 
there. 

“Whatever might be the truth, he 
executed one of the boldest and most 
violent projects that ever had been at- 
tempted since the nation was governed 
by laws; for he seized his lady in his 
house in Edinburgh, and by main force 
carried her off through Stirling to the 
Highlands, whence after several weeks, 
she was at last landed in St. Kilda, a 
desolate isle in the Western Ocean, 
sixty miles distant from the Long 
Island. There she continued to live to 
the end of her days, which was not be- 
fore the year 17—, in the most wretch- 
ed condition, in the society of none but 
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savages, and often with scanty provision 
of the coarsest fare, and but rarely en- 
joying the comfort of a pound of 
which she sometimes got from shi 
masters who accidentally called * Lord 
Grange’s accomplices in this atrocious act 
were believed to be Lord Lovat and the 
Iaird of M’Leod, the first as being the 
most famous plotter in the kingdom, 
and the second as equally unprincipled, 
and the proprietor of the island of St, 
Kilda, What was most extraordinary 
was, that, except in conversation for a 
few weeks only, this enormous act, com- 
mitted in the midst of the metropolis 
of Scotland by a person who had been 
Lord Justice Clerk, was not taken the 
least notice of by any of her own family, 
or by the King’s Advocate or Solicitor, 
or any of the guardians of the laws, 
Two of her sons were grown up to man- 
hood—her eldest daughter was the wife 
of the Earl of Kintore—who acquiesced 
in what they considered as a ne 

act of justice for the preservation of 
their father’s life. Nay, the second son 
was supposed to be one of the persons 
who came masked to the house, and car- 
ried her off in a chair to the place where 
she was set on horseback. 

“This artfal man, by cant and hypo- 
crisy, persuaded all his intimate friends 
that this act was necessary for the pre- 
servation of her life as well as of his; 
and that it was only confining a mad 
woman in a place of safety, where she 
was tenderly cared for, and for whom he 
profeaed, fo merely an affectionate re- 
gard, but the most passionate love. It 
was many years afterwards before it was 
known that she had been sent to such a 
horrid place as St. Kilda; and it was 
generally believed that she was kept 
comfortably, though in confinement, in 
some castle in the Highlands belonging 
to Lovat or M‘Leod. The public in 
general, though clamorous enough, could 
take no step, seeing that the family were 
not displeased, and supposing that Lord 
Grange had satisfied the Justice-Clerk 
and other high officers of the law with 
the propriety of his conduct. 

“From what I could learn at the 
time, and afterwards came to know, 
Lord Grange was in one respect a char- 
acter not unlike Cromwell and some of 
his associates—a real enthusiast, but at 
the same time licentious in his morals. 

“He had my father very frequently 





* “She was carried off in 1732; and after being detained about two years in the 
mall island of Hesker, was conveyed to St. Kilda. On the affair getting wind, she 
was afterwards removed to Harris, where she died in 1745, before the arrange- 
ments for obtaining her release, and a full inquiry ints the affair, could be com: 


pleted.—Ep.” 
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with him in the evenings, and kept him 
to very Jate hours. They were under- 
stood to pass much of their time in 
prayer, and in settling the high points of 
Calvinism; for their creed was that 
of Geneva. Lord Grange was not un- 
entertaining in conversation, for he had 
a great many anecdotes which he related 
agreeably, and was fair-complexioned, 
good-looking, and insinuating. 

“Afier those meetings for private 
prayer, however, in which they passed 
several hours before supper, praying 
alternately, they did not part without 
wine; for my mother used to complain 
of their late hours, ard suspected that 
the claret bad flowed liberally. Not- 
withstanding this intimacy, there were 
periods of half a year at a time when 
there was no intercourse between them 
at all. My father’s conjecture was, 
that at those times he was engeged in a 
course of debauchery at Edinburgh, and 
interrupted his religious exercises. For 
in those intervals he not only neglected 
my father’s company, but absented him- 
self from church, and did not attend 
the sacrament—religious services which 
at other times he would not have neglect- 
ed for the world. Report, however, said 
that he and his associates—of whom a Mr. 
Michael Menzies, a brother of the Laird 
of &t. Germain’s, and Thomas Elliott, 
W.S. (the father of Sir John Elliott, 
physician in London), were two—passed 
their time in alternate scenes of the 
exercises of religion and debauchery, 
spending the day in meetings for prayer 
and pious conversation, and their nights 
in lewdness and revelling. Some men 
are of opinion that they could not be 
equally sincere in both. I am apt to 
think that they were, for human nature 
is capable of wonderful freaks, There 
is no doubt of their profligacy; and I 
have frequently seen them drowned in 
tears, during the whole of a sacramental 
Sunday, when, so far as my observation 
could reach, they could have no rational 
object in acting a part.” 


From these and other strange in- 
consistencies he draws the philoso- 
phic and liberal conclusion: ‘The 
natural casuistry of the passions 
grants dispensations with more faci- 
lity than the Church of Rome.” The 
other inhabitants of Prestonpans suc- 
ceed ia order due, and are all, note- 
ble and obscure, presented to us with 
accuracy and effect.. Among the 
notables was Colonel Gardiner, whose 
melancholy death, so near his own 
house, derived perhaps additional in- 


terest from the well-known circum- 
stances of his miraculous conversion, 
related by Dr. Doddridge, But Car- 
lyle’s rigid impartiality will not allow 
him to glorify his parish with the re- 
sidence of the hero of so strange a 
story ; or to acquiesce in the verdict 
passed by his biographer on his mo- 
desty and wisdom. “Gardiner,” he 
says, “was a noted enthusiast, a 
very weak, honest, and brave man, 
who had once been a great rake, and 
was converted, as he told my father, 
by his reading a book called Gur- 
nall’s Christian Armour, which his 
mother had put in his trunk many 
years before.” The facts are then 
narrated, almost from the lips of 
Gardiner himself, and there is no- 
thing of the marvellous in them from 
beginning toend. ‘Dr. Doddridge,” 
he says, “bas marred this story, 
either through mistake, or through a 
desire to make Gardiner’s conversion 
more supernatural, for he intrgduces 
some sort of meteor or blaze of light 
that alarmed the new convert.” The 
learned and accurate editor of this 
work gives the passage from Dod- 
dridge in a foot-note, and we see that 
Carlyle’s statement of the biogra- 
pher’s exaggeration is greatly under- 
charged. Instead of a blaze of light 
alarming his hero, Doddridge de- 
scribes a visible representation of our 
Saviour on the cross, and a voice 
upbraiding him for his sins. It is 
not likely that Gardiner added those 
embellishments, for he never varied 
in the particulars of the incident, and 
was in the habit of telling the story 
whenever he had the chance. 

“T have heard him tell the story,” 
says Carlyle, “at least three or four 
times, to different sorts of people, for 
he was not shy or backward to s 
on the subject, as many would have 
been.” Rigid impartiality, and a 
natural tendency to expose the pre- 
tensions of “shams” and “ wind- 
bags,” were the characteristics of this 
earlier possessor and illustrator of 
the name of Carlyle, to an extent 
which would have endeared him to 
its present wearer. In power of 
picturesque or humorous descrip- 
tion, it would be hard to choose be- 
tween Alexander and Thomas, The 
following scene ought to have Ho- 
garth’s portrait of Lord Lovat for its 
frontispiece. It must have been a 
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strange reflection to the author, that 
he had spent a long day in the com- 
pany of the two greatest rascals at 
that time unhanged. 


‘In summer 1741 I remained for the 
most part at home, and it was about that 
time that my old schoolmaster, Mr. Han- 
nan, having died of fever, and Mr. John 
Halket having come in his place, I was 
witness toa scene that made a strong 
impression upon me. This Mr. Halket 
had been tutor to Lord Lovat’s eldest 
son Simon, afterwards well known as 
General Fraser. Halket had remained 
for two years with Lovat, and knew all 
his ways. But he had parted with him 
on his coming to Edinburgh for the edu- 
cation of that son, to whom he gave a 
tutor of a superior order, Mr. Hugh 
Blair, afterwards the celebrated Doctor. 
But he still retained so much regard for 
Halket that he thought proper to fix his 
second son, Alexander Fraser, with him 
at the school of Prestonpans, believing 
that he was a much more proper hand 
for training an untutored savage than 
the mild and elegant Dr. Blair. It was in 
the course of this summer that Lovat 
brought his son Alexander to be placed 
with Halket, from whom, understanding 
that I was a young scholar living in the 
town who might be useful to his son, he 
ordered Halket to invite me to dine with 
him and his company at Lucky Vint’s, a 
celebrated village tavern in the west end 
of the town. 

“His company consisted of Mr. Ers- 
kine of Grange, with three or four gentle- 
men of the name of Fraser, one of whom 
was his man of business, together with 
Halket, his son Alexander and myself. 
The two old gentlemen disputed for 
some time which of them should say 
grace. At last Lovat yielded, and gave 
us two or three pious sentences in 
French, which Mr. Erskine and I under- 
stood, and weonly. As soon as we were 
set, Lovat asked me to send him a whit- 
ing from the dish of fish that was next 
me. As they were all haddocks, I an- 
swered that they were not whitings, but, 
according to the proverb, he that: got a 
haddock for a whiting was not ill off. 
This saying takes its rise from the supe- 
riority of haddocks to whiting in the 
Firth of Forth. Upon this his lordship 
stormed and swore more than fifty dra- 
goons; he was sure they must be whit- 
ings, as he had bespoke them. Halket 
tipped me the wink, and I retracted, say- 
ing that I had but little skill, and as his 
lordship had bespoke them, I must cer- 
tainly be mistaken. Upon this he calm- 
ed, and I sent him one, which he was 
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quite pleased with, swearing again that 
he never could eat a haddock all his life, 
The landlady told me afterwards that ag 
he had been very peremptory against 
haddocks, and she had no other, she had 
made her cook carefwly scrape out St, 
Peter’s mark on the shoulders, which 
she had often done -before with success, 
We had a very good plain dinner. As 
the claret was excellent, and citculated 
fast, the two old gentlemen grew very 
merry, and their conversation became 
youthful and gay. What I observed 
was, that Grange, without appearing to 
flatter, was very observant of Lovat, and 
did everything to please him. He had 
provided Geordy Sym, who was Lord 
Drummore’s piper, to entertain Lovat 
afier dinner; but though he was reck- 
oned the best piper in the country, 
Lovat despised him, and said he was 
only fit to play reels to Grange’s oyster- 
women. He grew frisky at last, how- 
ever, and upon Kate Vint, the landlady’s 
daughter, coming into the room, he in- 
sisted on her staying to dance with him, 
She was a handsome girl, with fine black 
eyes and sn agreeable person; and 
though without the advantages of dress 
or manners, she, by means of her good 
sense and a bashful air, was very allur- 
ing. She was a mistress of Lord Drum- 
more, who lived in the neighbourhood; 
and though her mother would not part 
with her, as she drew much company to 
the house, she was said to be faithful to 
him; except only ia the case of Captain 
Merry, who married her, and soon after 
went abroad with his regiment. When 
be died she enjoyed the pension. She 
had two sons by Drummore and one by 
Merry. One of the first was a pretty lad 
and a good officer, for he was a master 
and commander before he died. Lovat 
was at this time seventy-five, and Grange 
not much younger; yet the wine and 
the young woman emboldened them to 
dance a reel, till Kate, observing Lovat's 
legs as thick as posts, fell a-laughing, and 
ran off. She missed her second course 
of kisses, as was then the fashion of the 
country, though she had endured the 
first. This was a scene not easily for- 
gotten. 

“ Lovat was tall and stately, and might 
have been handsome in his youth, witha 
very flat nose. His manner was not dis- 
agreeable, though his address consisted 
chiefly in gross flattery and in the due 
application of money. Hedid not make 
on me the impression of a man of a lJead- 
ing mind. His suppleness and profligacy 
were apparent, The convivium was not 
over, though the evening app 
He conveyed his son to the house where 
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he was to be boarded, for Halket had not 
taken up house; and there, while we 
drank tea, he won the heart of the land- 
lady, a decent widow of a sbipmaster, 
and of her niece, by fair speeches, inter- 
mixed with kisses to the niece, who was 
about thirty, and such advices as a man 
in a state of ebriety could give. The 
coach was in waiting, but Grange would 
not yet part with him, and insisted on 
his accepting of a banquet from him at 
his house in Preston. Lovat was in a 
yielding humour, and it was agreed to. 
The Frasers, who were on horseback, 
were sent to Edinburgh, the boy was left 
with his dame, and Lovat and Grange, 
and Halket and I, went up to Preston, 
only a quarter of a mile distant, and were 
received in Grange’s library, a cube of 
twenty feet, in a pavilion of the house 
which extended into a small wilderness 
of not more than half an acre, which was 
sacred to Grange’s private walks, and to 
which there was no entry but through 
the pavilion. This wilderness was said 
to be his place of retreat from his lady 
when she was in her fits of termagancy, 
which were not unfrequent, and were 
said by his minions to be devoted to 
meditation and prayer. But as there was 
asecret door to the fields, it was reported 
that he had occasionally admitted fair 
maidens to solace him for his sufferings 
from the clamour of his wife. Thisroom 
had. been well stored with books from 
top to bottom, but at this time was much 
thinned, there remaining only a large 
collection of books on dzemonologia, which 
was Grange’s particular study. In this 
room there was a fine collection of fruit 
and biscuits, and a new deluge of excel- 
lent claret. At ten o'clock the two old 
gentlemen mounted their coach to Edin- 
burgh, and thus closed a very memorable 
’ 


day.’ 


The people who talk disparagingly 
of the grim pomposity and sour Pres- 
byterianism of the Scotch find no 
corroboration in this account of the 
manners of the olden time. In eve 
page there is some anecdote of the 
most riotous hilarity, whether among 
sages of the law or pillars of the kirk ; 
the whole race seemed to be devoted 
to picnics and high jinks; and even 
Carlyle, having survived to the quieter 
period when people only danced to 
the genteelest of tunes, hurries over 
some of the incidents as if doubtfal 
of their exact propriety in the per- 
sonages engaged. He gives the most 
amazing revelation, for instance, of a 
succession of jovialities and eccentri- 


cities, which would scarcely be tolerat- 
ed at the pont time in a troop of 
strolling players;—and yet the per- 
formers were venerable ministers of 
the gospel, who seemed unconscious 
all the time of the incongruity of 
their behaviour. 


“At this time, too, I made a vei 
agreeable tour round the country wit 
my father and Mr. Robert Jardine [mini- 
ster of Lochmaben], the father of Dr. 
Jardine, afterwards minister of Edin- 
burgh. Though they were very orthodox 
and pious clergymen, they had, both of 
them, a very great turn for fun and buf- 
foonery ; and wherever they went, made 
all the children quite happy, and set all 
the maids on the titter. That they might 
not want amusement, they took along 
with them, for the first two days, a Mess 
John Allan, a minister who lay in their 
route, with whom they could use every 
sort of freedom, and who was their con- 
stant butt. As he had no resistance in 
him, and could only laugh when they 
rallied him or played him boyish tricks, 
I thought it but very dull entertainment. 
Nor aid I much approve of their turning 
the backsides of their wigs foremost, and 
making faces to divert the children, in 
the midst of very grave discourse about 
the state of religion in the country, and 
the progress of the gospel. Among the 
places we visited was Bridekirk, the seat 
of the oldest cadet of Lord Carlyle’s fa- 
mily, of which my father was descended, 
I saw, likewise, a small pendicle of the 
estate which had been assigned as the 

rtion of his grandfather, and which he 

imself had tried to recover by a lawsuit, 
but was defeated for want of a principal 
paper. The laird was gone to Dumfries, 
much to our disappointment; but the 
lady came out, and, in her excess of kind- 
ness, had almost pulled Mr. Jardine off 
his horse; but they were obstinate, and 
said they were obliged to go to Kelhead; 
but they delivered up Mess John Allan 
to her, as they had no further use for 
him. I had never seen such a virago as 
Lady Bridekirk, not even among the 
oyster-women of Prestonpans. She was 
like a sergeant of foot in women’s clothes; 
or rather like an overgrown coachman 
of a Quaker ion. On our perem- 
tory refusal to alight, she darted into the 
house like a hogshead down a slope, and 
returned instantly with a pint bottle of 
brandy—a Scots pint, I mean—and a 
stray beer-glass, into which she filled 
almost a bumper. After a long grace 
said by Mr. Jardine—for it was his turn 
now, being the third brandy-bottle we had 
seen since we left Loclimaben—she emp- 
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tied it to our healths, and made the gen- 
tlemen follow her example; she said she 
would spare me as I was so young, but 
ordered a maid to bring a gingerbread 
cake from the cupboard, a luncheon of 
which she put in my pocket, This lady 
was famous, even in the Annandale bor- 
der, both at the bowl and in battle: she 
could drink a Scots pint of brandy with 
ease; aud when the men grew obstre- 
porous in their cups, she could either 
put them out of doors, or to bed, as she 
found most convenient,” 


Having obtained a bursary or ex- 
hibition to Glasgow, the author went 
to the University there, in the year 
1743. Oh, great and wondrous city, 
teeming with wealth and energy, thy 
mills thundering with innamerable 
wheels, and thy leviathans of the 
deep dashing the farthest waters 
of the Pacific into foam, with thy 
ginghams overloading the markets 
of Timbuctoo, and thy finer fabrics 
surpassing the elegance and beauty 
of the workmanship of Persia and 
Hindostan, look back on the days of 
thy youth, a hundred and eighteen 
years ago, and be humble! 


“The city of Glasgow at this time, 
though very industrious, wealthy, and 
commercial, was far inferior to what it 
afterwards became, both before and after 
the failure of the Virginia trade. The 
modes of life, too, and manners, were 
different from what thay are at present. 
Their chief branches were the tobacco 
trade with the Ameriean colonies, and 
sugar and rum with the West Indies. 
There were not manufacturers sufficient, 
either there or at Paisley, to supply an 
outward-bound cargo for Virginia. For 
this purpose they were obliged to have 
recourse to Manchester. Manufactures 
were in their infaney. About this time 
the inkle manufactory was first begun 
by Ingram & Glasford, and was shown 
to strangers as a great curiosity. But 
the merchants had industry and stock, 
and the habits of business, and were 
ready to seize with eagerness, and prose- 
cute with vigor, every new object in 
commerce or mannfactures that promised 
success. 

“There were only a few families of 
ancient citizens who pretended to be 
gentlemen; and a few others, who were 
recent settlers there, who had obtained 
wealth and consideration in trade. The 
rest were shopkeepers and mechanics, or 
successful pedlars, who occupied large 
warerooms full of manufactures of all 
sorts, to furnish a cargo to Virginia. It 
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was usual for the sons of merchants to 
attend the College for one or two 

and a few of them completed their aca- 
demical education. In this respect the 
females were still worse off, for at that 
period there was neither a teacher of 
French nor of music in the town. The 
consequence of this was two fold; first, 
the young ladies were entirely without 
accomplishments, and in general had 
nothing to recommend them but good 
looks and fine clothes, for their manners 
were ungainly. Secondly, the few who 
were distinguished drew all the young 
men of sense and taste about them; for 
being void of frivolous acomplishments, 
which in some respects make all women 
equal, they trusted only to superior 
understanding and wit, to natural ele- 
gance and unaffected manners. 

“The manner of living, too, at this 
time, was but coarse and vulgar. Very 
few of the wealthiest gave dinners to 
anybody but English riders, or their own 
relations at Christmas holidays. There 
were not half-a dozen families in town 
who had men-servants; some of those 
were kept by the professors who had 
boarders. There were neither post- 
chaises nor hackney-coaches in the town, 
and only three or four sedan-chairs for 
carrying midwives about in the night, 
and old ladies to church, or to the danc- 
ing assemblies once a-fortnight. 

“The principal merchants, fatigued 
with the morning’s business, took an 
early dinner with their families at home, 
and then resorted’ to the coffeehouse or 
tavern to read the newspapers, which 
they generally did in companies of four 
or five in separate rooms, over a bottle 
of claret or a bowl af punch. But they 
never staid supper, but always went 
home by nine o’clock, without company 
or further amusement. At last an arch 
fellow from Dublin, a Mr. Cockaine, came 
to be master of the chief coffeehouse, 
who seduced them gradually to stay 
supper by placing a few nice cold things 
at first on the table, as relishers to the 
wine, till he gradually led them on to 
bespeak fine hot suppers, and to remain 
till midnight.” 


Meantime the Professors pursued 
their learned courses, and furnished 
materials to the chiel among them 
taking notes. These notes are only 
less valuable than some others in the 
work, from the subjects of them not 
being so distinguished in public life ; 
but as presentments of individual 
character, they have all the merits of 
his more finished drawings. Two 
years’ residence enables him to give 
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an account of men and manners which 
must have peculiar interest for the 
merchant princes of the present time. 
The third year of the young exhibi- 
tioner was to be spent at some foreign 
university, and Leyden was fixed on 
as the most accessible. In the mean 
time he devoted the summer of 1745 
to preparations for his entry on the 
ministry, and for this purpose can- 
vassed the clergy of his presbytery, 
and, we need not say, photographed 
them with his usual skill. Having 
passed his preliminary trials, he was 
on his way to visit his relations in 
the south, when, at the beginning of 
September, he heard some news 
which turned his thoughts in another 
direction. This was the landing of 
Prince Charles Edward, who had 
been joined by many of the clans, 
and might be expected to break down 
into the low country, unless Sir John 
Cope, who was then on his march 
north, should meet with them and 
disperse them. Then follows a gra- 
phic account of the preparations 
within the city of Edinburgh, as the 
rebels approached from day to day, 
and round the outer walls “the cry 
was still they come.” It was. calca- 
lated that of the men in the town, 
two-thirds were Whigs or Hanove- 
rians, and of the ladies, that an equal 
proportion were Jacobites. Unfor- 
tunately, the provost of the time was 
on the Pretender’s side, and frus- 
trated all the preparations for de- 
fence. Volunteers offered from all 
classes of society. 

Carlyle joined the college com- 
pany, and was put through the 
manual exercise along with his 
friends Robertson, John Home, 
William Wilkie, George Logan, and 
many more. They were busy in 
learning their exercise during the 
whole of Saturday the 14th. Bruce 
of Kennet arrived with a con- 
siderable body of volunteers from 
his country. Sir Robert Dickson 
marched on with 130 or 140 from 
Musselburgh and Inveresk, and this 
increased the strength and added to 
the courage of the inhabitants. The 
sequel as regards public affairs is 
well known ; how panic or treachery 
prevented the inhabitants from de- 
fending their homes, how the Prin- 
cipal of the University besought the 
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student corps not to risk the flower 
of the nation against such valueless 
opponents as the Highland forces ; 
and how, finally, while some of the 
more gallant spirits resolved to join 
the regular army, the peaceable and 
terrified population heard of the ap- 
proach of the invaders, and, looking 
across the valley lying at the north of 
the High Street, at that time filled 
with a marshy loch (and now the 
site of the beautiful Princes Street 
Gardens, and the monument to Sir 
Walter Scott, they saw on the top 
of the opposite hill, now the situa- ° 
tion of the stately George Street, 
but then called “ The Lang Dykes,” 
two regiments of King’s Dragoons 
in disorderly retreat from Colt Brid 
to Leith. Submission, except on the 
part of the Castle, was the only 
plan, and Prince Charles very soon 
took up his abode in Holyrood. 
Carlyle and his companions had 
found their way to the tents of Cope’s 
army near Danbar; but finding no 
accommodation for man or beast, 
nor any great appreciation of the 
value of their services, our author 
called on his friend Colonel Gardiner, 
“ He looked pale and dejected, which 
I attributed to his bad health and 
the fatigue he had lately undergone. 
I began to ask him if he was not now 
quite satisfied with the junction of 
the foot with the dragoons, and con- 
fident that they would give account 
of the rebels? He answered deject- 
edly, that he hoped it might be so, 
but ——-, and then made a long pause. 
I said that, to be sure, they had 
made a hasty retreat. ‘ A foul flight,’ 
said he, ‘ Sandie, and they have not 
recovered from their panic; and I'll 
tell you in confidence that I have not 
above ten men in my regiment who I 
am certain will fullow me. But we 
must give them battle now, and God’s 
will be done! ” 

The battle was given, the particu- 
lars of which it is needless to dwell 
on, Some unaccountable terror para- 
lyzed the English, and some wild 
enthusiasm animated the Gael. COar- 
lyle, from the top of Prestonpans 
steeple, observed the enemy’s mo- 
tions, and reported them to the aide-. 
de-camp of Sir John Cope. When 
the darkness came on, he descended 
from his speculative tower, and, get-- 
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ting a bed with some difficulty, fell 
fast asleep. 


“ Thad no need to be awaked, though 
the maid was punctual, for I heard the 
first cannon that was fired, and started 
to my clothes; which, as I neither 
buckled nor gartered, were on in a mo- 
ment, and immediately went to m 
father’s, not. a hundred yards off. All 
the strangers were gone, and my father 
had been up before daylight, and had 
reserted to the steeple. While I was 
conversing with my mother, he returned 
to the house, and assured me of what I 
- had guessed before, that we were com- 
pletely defeated. Iran into the garden 
where there was a mount in the south- 
east corner, from which one could see 
the fields almost to the verge of that 
part where the battle was fought. Even 
at that time, which could hardly be 
more than ten or fifteen minutes after 
firing the first cannon, the whole pros- 

t was filled with runaways,and High- 
anders pursuing them. Many had their 
coats turned as prisoners, but were still 
trying to reach the town in hopes of 
escaping. The pursuing Highlanders, 
when they could not overtake, fired at 
them, and I saw two fall in the glebe. 
By-and-by a Highland officer whom I 
knew to be Lord Eleho passed with his 
train, and had an air of savage ferocity 
that disgusted and alarmed. He in- 
quired fiercely of me where a public- 
house was to be found ; I answered him 
very meekly, not doubting but that, if 
I had displeased him with my tone, his 
reply would have been with a pistol 
bullet. 

“The crowd of weunded and dying now 
approached with all their followers, but 
their groans and agonies were nothing 
eompared with the howlings, and cries, 
and lamentations of the women, which 
suppressed manhood and created des- 

ondency. Not long after the Duke of 
berth appeared with histrain,who asked 
me, in a very different tone, the way to 
Collector Cheap’s,to which house he had 
ordered our wounded officers. Knowing 
the family were from home, I answered 
the questions of victorious clemency 
with more assurance of personal safety 
than I had done to unappeased fury; I 
directed him the way to the house, which 
was hard by that where I had slept.” 


The description of the battle con- 
tains nothing new—a feeble discharge 
of the royal troops—a rush and a 
shriek froin their opponents—a nar- 
row read between two walls, filled 
with fugitives, whom the broadsword 
pursued with inevitable edge, sur- 
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passing even the slaughter at Kilsyth 
under the gallant Montrose, where 
one of the Highlanders said, with a 
grin of contempt for lowland habili- 
ments, “ At every stroke I cut an ell 
o’ breeks.” Wounded officers were 
lodged in the neighbouring houses, 
and Carlyle volunteered to go in 
search of the medicine-chests which 
tle surgeons had left among the bag- 
gage. A guard was furnished to de- 
fend him from stragglers, and he took 
his way to the camp. “ It was not 
long before we got to Oockenzie, 
where, under the protection of my 
guard, I had an opportunity of seeing 
this victorious army. In general 
they were of low stature, and dirty 
and of a contemptible appearance,’ 
The officers with whom I mixed were 
gentlemanlike and very civil to me, 
as I was on an errand of humanity, 
I was conducted to Lochiel, who was 
polished and gentle, and who ordered 
a soldier to make all the inquiry he 
could about the medicine-chests of 
the dragoons. This view I had of 
the rebel army confirmed me in the 
prepossession that nothing but the 
weakest and most unaccountable bad 
conduct on our part could have pos- 
sibly given them the victory. God 
forbid that Britain should ever again 
be in danger of beingoverrun by such 
a despicable enemy ; for, at the best, 
the Highlanders were at that time 
but a raw militia who were not 
cowards.” Their prince, also, was 
not the sort of chief to make up for 
deficiencies of means by wisdom or 
courage. Carlyle saw him several 
\imes, and describes him as a good- 
looking man, of about five feet ten 
inches, his hair dark red, and his 
eyes black. He mounted his horse 
and rode off through St. Ann’s Yards 
and the Duke’s Walk to his army. 
There was no crowd after him ; about 
three or four hundred each day. By 
that time curiosity was satisfied. 
“The court at Holyrood,” he adds, 
“ was dull and sombre. The Prince 
was melancholy: he seemed to have 
no confidence in anybody, not even 
the ladies, who were much his friends. 
He was thought to have loitered 
too long in Edinburgh ; and, without 
doubt, had he marched immediately 
to Newcastle, he might have dis- 
tressed the city of London nota litile. 
But besides that his army wanted 
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clothing and necessaries, the victory 
at Preston put an end to his autho- 
rity. He had not a mind fit for com- 
mand at any time, far Jess to rule the 
Highland chiefs in prosperity.” 

This for a time puts an end to the 
home experiences of our author, for 
even while the march was going on 
into England, men’s minds were suffi- 
ciently made up as to the impossi- 
bility of the rebels’ success, so that 
business and amusement resumed 
their own channels, and he prepared 
for his voyage to Holland to com- 
mence his stadent life at Leyden. 
There the same exquisite power ot 
depicting character is perceived. His 
fellow-students are brought before us 
in their habits as they lived; and 
among these were Dr. John Gregory, 
the founder of the line of celebrated 
Edinburgh physicians, whose naines 
are still remembered with respect. 
John Wilkes, hideous, insolent, and 
immoral as in his noon of fame; and 
Charles Townshend, afterwards a dis- 
tinguished statesman, and “ husband 
to Lady Dalkeith, the mother of the 
Deke of Buccleuch.” This latter 
circumstance, without doubt, freshens 
the memory of the recorder of his 
sayings and doings, and the Leyden 
scholar probably owes some touches 
in his picture to the sittings he far- 
nished the artist when he occupied 
Dalkeith House, and exercised the 
power and influence of his stepson, 
the Duke. Great regrets have al- 
ways been expressed that none of 
Charles Townshend’s speeches in 
Parliament have been adequately re- 
ported, for all his contemporaries 
agreed that he was the most brilliant 
and effective speaker of that time. 
His wit, also, has been handed down 
by tradition as excelling that of all 
his rivals; but a few of the truthfal 
revelations of Carlyle tend to make 
us congratulate the wit and orator 
that he rests in the magnifying at- 
mosphere of the unknown; for the 
probability is, that a closer acquaint- 
ance might destroy the originality of 
his speeches and retorts. People at 
the present day are satisfied to gather 
their opinions from the Times, and 
their jocosity from Punch ; but as we 
are all equally well up in those re- 
condite authorities, no great reputa- 
tion is gained either as punsters or 
politicians. Ancient diners-out have 
made the confession that they spent 
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an hour or two before dressing in 
reading Burton’s Anatomy or Peter 

le ; nearer our own time many a 
table has been illuminated by the re- 
flected light of the Noetes Ambro- 
siane ; but Charles Townshend was 
bolder than those trainers for collo- 
quial championships. ‘ Wilkes was 
very fond of shining in conversation,” 
says Carlyle, “very prematurely, for 
at that time he had but little know- 
ledge, except what he derived from 
his Utrecht friend, Immateriality 
Baxter, as he was called.” 


“In the art of shining, however, he 
was much outdone by Charles Town- 
shend, who was not above a year older, 
and had still less furniture in his head; 
but then his person and manners were 
more engaging. He had more wit and 
humour, and a turn for mimicry; and, 
above all, had the talent of translati 
other men’s thoughts, which they had 
produced in the simple style of conver- 
sation, into the most charming language, 
which not only took the ear but elevated 
the thoughts. No person I ever knew 
nearly equalled Charles Townshend in 
this talent but Dr. Robertson, who, though 
he had a very great fund of knowledge 
and thought of his own, was yet so 
sionately fond of shining, that he seized 
what was nearest at hand—the conversa- 
tion of his friends of that morning or the 
day before—and embellished it with 
such rich language, that they hardly 
knew it again themselves, insomuch that 
he was the greatest plagiary in conversa- 
tion that ever | knew. It is to thig, 

robably, that his biographer alludes 

his strong itch for shining), when he 
confesses he liked his conversation best 
when he had not an audience.” 


An exaggeration of this cramming 
for society is farnished by the utterly 
ludicrous habit of another of the 
students, of the name of Monckley, 
who pumped young Gregory on all 
topics, great or small, asking his opi- 
nions, and the facts he founded them 
on, and then spouting them all, facts 
and opinions, as his own. Gregory, 
who had no desire for applause, sub- 
mitted in peace to these verbal lar- 
cenies; but on one occasion contra- 
dicted him in the middle of a pom- 

us harangue, materials for which 
he had derived from the morning’s 
consultation. The bladders being 
suddenly removed, the miserable 
Monckley found himself in oe wa- | 
ter, and could only say, “ Surely this 
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was not always your opinion,” and 
sank for the rest of the evening. 
When the Leyden session was over, 
Carlyle must have felt some regret at 
his approaching descent from the 
sunshine of the world of wit, learn- 
ing, and sociality, he had so long en- 
joyed, into the comparative dulness 
of a country manse. Bat some na- 
tures carry their own sunshine with 
them; and Carlyle’s home could not 
have been a dull one even at the 
Kirk o’ Shotts. As a kind of fare- 
well to his unprofessional enjoy- 
ments, he spent a short time in Lon- 
don, on his way from Holland, 
in the gayest and most fashion- 
ble circles. The Scotch probationer 
may be supposed to have been some- 
what out of his element in dining 
with young guardsmen, and daneing 
with countesses, at a ridotta in the 
Haymarket. But we learn in the 
earlier part of the Memoirs, that his 
dancing had been carefully attended 
to; his face and figure, we know from 
his pictures, were models of grace 
and beauty; his manners, we learn 
even from his caricaturists, were dig- 
nified and refined; and we cannot 
help seeing that the future minister 
of Inveresk was a fit associate for the 
highest in the land, He wasa fit asso- 
ciate also for the cleverest and most 
distinguished. With Smollett he 
formed a friendship which lasted 
through their lives. Carlyle was in 
the London Coffeehouse with him 
when the news of Culloden arrived, 
and saw the bitterness of Matthew 
Bramble roused in no small degree 
by the rejoicings of a London mob 
over what he considered the defeat 
of his countrymen. The “Tears of 
Scotland,” a poem which had a great 
success, was the result of this morbid 
feeling. ‘ Smollett,” says his friend, 
“though a Tory, was not a Jacobite ; 
but he had the feelings of a Scotch 
gentleman on the reported cruelties 
that were said to be exercised after 
the battle of Culloden.” But the 
sentiments even of the English army 
were very mixed on this most ill- 
used victory. Lyon, an Englishman, 
though of Scottish parents, and an 
officer in the Guards, professes his 
pleasure, as a loyal subject, that the 
rebellion is quelled, but ** I’m sorry,” 
he adds, “it has been accomplished 
by the Duke of Cumberland; for if 
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he was before the most insolent of all 
commanders, what will he be now ?” 
Leaving this and other difficult ques- 
tions to be answered by time and 
experience, our author rides down to 
Edinburgl, and takes up his abode 
once more in the manse of Preston- 
pans. ‘Oh! be careful, Sandie,” his 
mother probably said, “how ye be- 
have yerself, now you’ve got away 
from your friends in the south; walk 
doucely with your eyes on the 
ground, like godly Sanders Faracy, 
the Seceding elder at Portobello; 
keep your hat over your brows, and 
never go beyond a trot when you 
mount your nag.” We fear—if 
these cautions were addressed to the 
youthful minister—that he never laid 
them seriously to heart; for we are 
told, that when he was presented to 
the parish of Inveresk in 1748, a 
list of “ objections” was handed in, 
among which appeared, “that he 
danced frequently in a manner pro- 
hibited bythe laws of the Church ; that 
he wore his hat agee, and had been 
seen galloping through the Links one 
day between one and two o’clock.” 
The prophetic nature of his appoint- 
ment, above alluded to, however, 
rescued him from the effects of these 
heinous sins, and he was formally in- 
stalled in a parish which, besides its 
advantages in stipend and situation, 
was within visiting distance with his 
old friends at Prestonpans; with 
Hew Bannatyne of Ormiston, Ro- 
bertson of Gladsmuir, and John Home 
of Athelstaneford. Edinburgh, he 
might have added, was within an easy 
ride, where he rapidly formed friend- 
ships with men as learned and intel- 
ligent, and, we may add, as good 
judges of claret, as his country neigh- 
bours. Something delightful about 
John Home reconciles us to the over- 
success of his very inflated Douglas, 
and the littlenesses of character 
which come out under the micro- 
scope of his companion. What can 
be more charming as a likeness than 
this description ?— 


“John Home was an admirable com- 
panion, and most acceptable to all stran- 
gers who were not offended with the 
levities.of a young clergyman, for he was 
very handsome and had a fine person, 
about 5 feet 104 inches, and an agree 
able catching address ; he had not much 
wit, and still less humour, but he had se 
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much sprightliness and vivacity, and 
such an expression of benevolence in his 
manner, and such an unceasing flattery 
of those he liked (and he never kept 
company with anybody else)—the kind 
commendations of a lover, not the adu- 
lation of a sycophant—that he was truly 
irresistible, and his entry to a company 
was like opening a window and letting 
the sun into a dark room.” 

Preaching admirable sermons, at- 
tending excellent dinners, delighting 
his parishioners with his social qua- 
lities, and gradually acquiring a re- 
putation for ability which promised 
the highest eminence in his profes- 
sion, the minister of Inveresk kept 
himself for some time out of the 
party discussions which began to 
disturb the Church. We will follow 
John Home’s sensible advice, con- 
veyed in rather roundabout heroics— 
“Oh! rake not up the ashes of our fa- 

thers | 


Implacable resentment was their crime, 
And grievous has the expiation been.” 


Commending the narrative of de- 
bates in Presbyteries and Assemblies, 
the assault by the “ Highflyers” on 
the “Moderates,” the opposition to 
the law of patronage, and the trium- 
phant overthrow of all attempts to 
alter the settled order of things, to 
those who are curious about the 
small beginnings from which great 
results arise, it suffices for us to 
point out the various classes to 
whom his volume will have a pecn- 
liar interest. Established Kirk and 
Free are equally represented. But 
the view we take of it at present 
limits us to its extraordinary merit 
as a collection of personal anecdotes. 
The leader, for instance, of the party 
which, we suppose, would not have 
disdained the name of Evangelical, 
was Dr. Webster, a man well known 
for his ability, and also as the founder 
of the Widows’ Fund; of his exer- 
tions against the Moderates, of whom 
Robertson, the historian, and Oar- 
lyle, were the chief champions, we 
need not speak. The prize will be 
adjudged according as the reader 
leans to the support of a national 
church subordinate to the law, or a 
dissenting body endeavouring to do- 
minate, or, at all events, to ignore 
the civil courts; but both parties, at 
the time of the bitterest feud, ac- 
knowledged Dr. Webster’s matchless 
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qualification for the guidance of an 
ecclesiastical party, in the one point, 
that he was a five-bottle man, pre- 
serving to the last bumper the most 
sanctimonious respectability of look 
and manner, and able to lay his com- 
panions under the table without the 
slightest effort. ‘This had brought 
on him,” says Oarlyle, “ the nick- 
name of Dr. Bonum Magnum, but, 
never being indecently the worse of 
liquor, and a love of claret to any 
degree not being reckoned in those 
days a sin in Scotland, all his ex- 
cesses were pardoned.” In another 
place, he incidentally alludes to the 
same subject, when a fitting oppo- 
nent was fuund to the reverend 
sandbank of the Highflyers :—* Dr. 
Patrick Cuming,” he says, “ was 
at this time at the head of the Mo- 
derate interest, and, had his temper 
been equal to his talents, might have 
kept it long; for he had both Jearn- 
ing and sagacity and very agreeable 
conversation, with a constitution able 
to bear the conviviality of the times.” 
We have heard of constitutiuns being 
strong enough to stand any climate, 
or any amount of fatigue; but the 
“ conviviality”” of 1753 must have 
been more trying to health than a 
journey to the deserts of Africa, or a 
residence in the Campagna of Rome. 
With what hopeless emulation the 
younger generation must have ac- 
companied either leader, perhaps as 
far as his second bottle, must be left 
to our imagination, while the trium- 
phant 

“Doctor of tremendous paunch, 
Awful and deep, a vast abyss of drink, 
ree «| them all; and from his buried 
Retiring, full of rumination sad, 


Laments the weakness of these latter 
times.” 


One incident, however, though inti- 
mately connected with Church poli- 
tics, with which we profess not to 
interfere, we must dwell on for a little, 
as presenting us with some strange 
information on a point of literary 
history. John Home, the pleasant 
and popular minister of Athelstane- 
ford, after various attempts at the 
drama, which remained in the privacy 
of lis desk, at last produced the tra- 
gedy of Douglas. It is difficult for 
us to enter into the raptures expressed 
by the chief men of letters of the time, 
of the merits of this work. They 
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were all imbued, to be sure, with a 
taste for the declamatory style of 
Racine and Corneille, and had rot 
quite recovered from the assaults 
directed by the classicists against 
the savage of Stratford-on-Avon; 
but friendship for his companion 
and namesake probably entered into 
David Hume’s criticism when he pro- 
claimed it “‘a perfect play.” When 
other learned personages pronounced 
the same decision, the minister of 
Athelstaneford announced his inten- 
tion of carrying it in person to Lon- 
don and offering it to Garrick. As 
a bridegroom is escorted home from 
church, as a young heir is surrounded 
by his friends on taking possession 
of his estates, as a king is guarded by 
princes and nobles on entering his 
capital after a triumphant campaign, 
blithe Johnny crosses the border, 
attended by an admiring body-guard 
of the ministers of the Merse and 
other parts of the country. Nine or 
ten parsons, booted and spurred, trot- 
ting on their Galloways, to keep the 
immortal drama and its well-beloved 
author from harm, must have excited 
no little curiosity in the villages they 
passed through. Saddle-bags were 
scarce, for the journey was to be short, 
and shaving or night shirts were not 
indispensable to the retinue; but 
great was their consternation when 
they found that the object of their 
solicitude had no saddle-bags him- 
self, though bound for the great city, 
and that the invaluable manuscript 
was exposed to all the chances and 
perils of a place in his great coat 
pocket! A foray was made on a 
neighbouring manse, to procure a 
safer conveyance for the literary 
Koh-i-noor, and the pilgrims con- 
tinued their course to Woolerbaugh- 
head. Jolly the supper must have 
been, and uproarious the fun, in spite 
of the inferior quality of the inn, for 
Carleyle and Home, who slept in the 
same room, were disturbed in the 
middle of the night by a dreadful 
noise in the next apartment, and 
found it arose from a quarrel between 
a certain Mr. Lawrie and another 
Merse man, the sharer of his couch, 
whom after a noisy and vehement 
struggle he had succeeded io kicking 
out of bed. The rest of the journey 
after the departure of the Berwick- 
shire cavalcade was finished without 
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accident, and John Home presented 
his tragedy to David Garrick. David 
was unconvinced by the testimonials 
of the northern lights, and declined to 
bring it out. The author returned 
without any demonstration on the 
part of his admiring friends, and 
made himself as charming and fasci- 
nating as ever. But Caledonia, stern 
and wild, would not allow her poetic 
progeny to be so despised. If London 
has not the taste to perceive the bean- 
ty of Lady Randulph, there is not a 
eady in Edinburgh who will not see the 
excellence of every line. So national 
pride coming into the question, the 
Theatre Royal was secured, the ac- 
tors were instructed in their parts by 
the wits and philosophers, and ap- 
plauded when the curtain drew up 
by the beauty and fashion, and John 
Home was the Scottish Shakespeare, 
That a Shakespeare should arise in the 
Canongate, and not be supported by 
the best educated and most literary 
body in the country, was not to be 
thought of; and on the third night, 
to witness the pecuniary ‘reward of 
their friend as well as the reality of 
his triumph, Carlyle and others of the 
cloth made their appearance in the 
house. No actual law of the Church 
was contravened by this proceeding. 
It was known that the rural clergy, 
in their visits to the metropolis, did 
not deny themselves the gratification 
of seeing the excellent acting ot 
Digges and his company, and no 
notice was taken of their dramatic 
taste. But when the noble counte- 
nance and commanding figure of the 
eloquent and unsparing “ opponent,” 
as he was called, “of fanaticism,” the 
friend of David Hume, and patroniser 
of dancing and penny whist, was 
seen in the stage-box, the Highflyers 
were frightened from their propriety, 
and accused him before the Presby- 
tery of the high crime and misde- 
meanour of having entered into 
friendly conversation, and even hav- 
ing had social meetings, with actors 
and actresses, “persons who by their 
profession, and in the eye of the law, 
are of bad fame, and cannot obtain 
from any minister a testimonial of 
their moral character.” He defend- 
ed his cause with great success, 
though Dr. Webster, who was furious 
agaivst all breaches of decorum ex- 
cept those of the table, took the lead 
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against him, and decoyed the former 
Jeader of the Moderates, Dr. Patrick 
Cuming, to his side. The number of 
bottles those two champions of ortho- 
doxy and Bacchus must have con- 
sumed over their reconciliation, would 
have puzzled the late Joseph Hume; 
but the final result was, that Carlyle 
was triumphant in the General As- 
sembly by an immense majority ; that 
John Home, the fount and origin of 
the evil, resigned his living without 
a word of rebuke; and the clergy fur 
a while were permitted to frequent 
the theatre. 

Whether a continuance of that per- 
mission might not have had a favour- 
able inflaence on the stage, and pre- 
served us from the coarseness and 
buffuonery which, there is no deny- 
ing, at one time characterised the 
pieces produced, we cannot tell. Bat 
we cannot help thinking that the 
wrong method has been pursued in 
banishing theatrical amusements al- 
together, instead of raising their tone, 
by elevating the moral feeling of the 
audience. If Dean Milman and the 
Bishop of London presented the 
spectacle of genius and religion wit- 
nessing the mode in which their 
countrymen spent their hours of re- 
laxation, the lowest occupant of the 
gallery would hiss the slightest ap- 
proach to impropriety in language or 
position in so purifying and exalting 
a presence. “ It is remarkable,” says 
Carlyle, in commenting on this inci- 
dent, “that in the year 1784, when 
the great actress, Mrs. Siddons, first 
appeared in Edinburgh during the 
sitting of the General Assembly, that 
court was forced to fix all its import- 
ant business for the alternate days 
when she did not act, as all the 

ounger members, clergy as well as 
aity, took their stations in the 
theatre on those days by three in the 
afternoon.” Robertson and Blair, 
however, held aloof from this open 
demonstration of their liberal feelings 
on the question, and limited their pa- 
tronage of the players to the cultiva- 
tion of the great actress’s friendship 
in private. A mean compromise, ex- 
claims the pugnacious Moderate, “ for 
they got no credit for their abstin- 
ence, and the struggle between the 
liberal and the restrained and affected 
manners of the clergy had been long 
at an end, by my having finally stood 


my ground, and been so well sup- 
ported by so great a majority in the 
Church,” 

The success of Douglas in Edin- 
burgh, led to its production in Lon- 
dun, where, although Garrick main- 
tained his original opinion that it 
was not fit for the stage, it was re- 
ceived with unanimous applause. 
Theatrical applause in those days 
was generally the herald of more 
substantial things. On this occasion, 
Lord Bute, the governor of the Prince 
of Wales, and. afterwards the ruler of 
the nation, became attached to the cap- 
tivating author with the warmth of 
personal friendship; procured a pen- 
sion for him, and was for many years 
guided by his advice. The secret in- 
fluence behind the throne which occa- 
sioned so much parliamentary elo- 
quence and public imdignation would 
have been found, if inquiry had been 
made beyond the ostensible favourite 
and statesman, in the person of a dis- 
placed Scotch minister, the kindest 
hearted, merriest mannered of his 
tribe, who never missed an oppor- 
tunity of benefiting a friend, and 
never availed himself of an oppor- 
tunity to advance or enrich himself. 

A journey to the great metropolis 
in 1758, united Carlyle to his old 
companion ; and as Robertson was 
also besieging Paternoster Row with 
the first volames of his History of 
Scotland, “three blither lads were 
not to be found in Chrittendie.” 
Little information is given us of 
public affairs at this time; and in- 
deed, the worthy trio had little lei- 
sure for such small concerns as the 
war with France and the glorious 
administration of Chatham. A club 
was formed for social intercourse, 
and, after the maner of our country- 
men, it was almost limited to “ our 
noble selves.” The list of members 
is strictly Caledonian; “ there were 
J. Home and Robertson and Wed- 
derburne and Jack Dalrymple, and 
Bob Adam, Adam Ferguson and 
myself.” With such a set, perhaps, 
no foreign admixture was required ; 
and in spite of Carlyle’s complacent 
statement with regard to his correct 
English pronunciation, there might 
be another reason for confining the 
conversation to men who were to the 
language born; four we are presented 
with a somewhat suspicious anecdote 
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of Dr. Congalton, at this time one of 
the set, and medical attendant on Sir 
David Kinloch. “I said to him one 
day, ‘Charlie, how do you like the 
English, now that you have seen them 
twice, for two or three months? ’— 
‘] cannot answer your question,’ re- 
plied he, ‘for I am not acquainted 
with any of them.'—' What! not ac- 
quainted?’ said I.—*‘ Yes,’ says he, 
*T have seen half a dozen of them 
calling on Sir David, but I never 
enter into conversation with the John 
Balls, for to tell you the trath, I don’t 
yet well understand what they say.’ ” 
The story thus related loses half its 
humour, from the cbrrect English in 
which Charlie’s disclaimer is con- 
veyed. If the Cvttagers of Glen- 
burnie had at that time been pub- 
lished—the first novel which ventnred 
on the native Doric—Carlyle would 
have seen the necessity of putting 
Charlie’s confession into the very 
broadest of Scotch. Dr. Congalton, 
however, we hope, repaid himself for 
his involuntary silence among the 
John Bulls, by the most ferocious 
prolixity among his associates at 
their weekly meetings at the British 
Coffeehouse. Properly it was a physi- 
cians’ club, and Home, Robertson, and 
Carlyle were only honorary members. 
But the catalogue of practitioners, all 
determined by pill and bolus to re- 
venge the slaughter of their country- 
men at Flodden, present us with very 
distinguished names, all redolent of 
claret and heather : Pitcairne, Arm- 
strong, Orme, and Dickson, William 
Hunter, Clephan, and Graham of 
Pall Mall. Hunter—great himself, 
anc only equalled by his brother 
John—had a standing toast to 
which the club did honour, “ May no 
English nobleman venture out of the 
world without a Scottish physician, 
as I am sure there are none who ven- 
ture in!” 

But clubs supplied society for only 
two nights in the week, and what was 
to be done with the other five? 
Glimpses are given us of the higher 
stage on which dukes and ministers 
were strutting their hour, but the 
real stage of Drury Lane had more 
charms for the emancipated ministers 
and the dramatic poet. 


“ Garrick, though not of an under- 
standing of the first, nor of the highest 
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cultivated mind, had great vivacity and 
quickness, and was very entertaining 
company. Though vanity was his pro. 
minent feature, aud a troublesome and 
watchful jealousy the constant visible 
guard of his reputation to a ridiculous 
degree, yet his desire to oblige, his want 
of arrogance, and the delicacy of his 
mimicry, made him very agreeable, He 
had no affected reserve, but, on the least 
hint, would start up at any time and give 
the company one of his best speeches, 
As Garrick had been in Deblin when I 
was in London in 1746, I assiduously at- 
tended him at this time, and saw him in 
all his principal parts, both in tragedy 
and comedy. He used to say himself, 
that he was more at home in comedy 
than in tragedy,and I was of his opinion, 
I thought I could conceive something 
more perfect in tragedy, but in comedy 
he completely filled up my ideas of per- 
fection. There may be a deception in 
this, for every well-educated person has 
formed to himself some idea of the cha- 
racters, both in ancient and modern tra- 
gedy, and ifthe actor falls short of that, 
he is thought to be deficient in judgment: 
whereas comedy being an imitation of 
living manners,as they rise in succession 
among inferior orders of men, the specta- 
tor can have formed no rule or standard 
of judgment previous to the representa- 
tion, but must accept of the picture the 
actor gives him,and must approve of it, if 
it is lively, though it should not be true. 
“ Garrick was so friendly to John 
Home that he gave a dinner to his 
friends and companions at his house at 
Hampton, which he did but seldom. He 
had told us to bring golf clubs and balls 
that we might play at that game on 
Molesly Hurst. We accordingly set out 
in good time, six of usin a landau. As 
we passed through Kensington, the Cold- 
stream regiment were changing guard, 
and, on seeing our clubs, they gave us 
three cheers in honour of a diversion 
peculiar to Scotland ; so much does the 
remembrance of one’s native country 
dilate the heart, when one has been 
some time absent, The same sentiment 
made us open our purses, and give our 
countrymen wherewithal to drink the 
‘Land of Cakes.’ Garrick met us by 
the way, so impatient he seemed to be 
for his company. There were John 
Home, and Robertson, and Wedderburn, 
and Robert and Jumes Adam, and Col- 
onel David Wedderburn, who was killed 
when commander of the army in Bom- 
bay, in the year [1778]. He washeld by 
his companions to be in ony | respect 
as clever and able a man as his elder 
brother the Chancellor, with a much 
more gay, popular, and social temper. 
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“Immediately after we arrived, we 
crossed the river to the golfing-ground, 
which was very good, None of the com- 
pany could play but John Home and 
myself, ard Parson Black from Aber- 
deen, who being chaplain to a regiment 
during some of the Duke of Cumber- 
Jand’s campaigns, bad been pointed out 
to his royal highness as a proper person 
‘o teach him the game of chess; the 
duke was such an apt scholar that he 
never lost a game after the first day; 
and he recompensed Black for having 
beat him so cruelly, by procuring for 
him the living of Hampton, which is a 
goodone. We returned and dined sump- 
tuously, Mrs.Garrick, the only lady, now 
grown fat, though still very lively, bein 
& woman of uncommon good sense, an 
now mistress of English, was in all re- 
spects most agreeable company.” . . . 

“Garrick had built a handsome tem- 

le, with a statue of shakespeare in it, 
in his lower garden, on the banks of the 
Thames, which was separated from the 
upper one by a high-road, under which 
there was an archway which united the 
twogardens. Garrick, in compliment to 
Honie, had ordered the wine to be car- 
ried to this temple, where we were to 
drink it under the shade of the eopy 
of that statue to which Home had ad- 
dressed his pathetic verses on the rejec- 
tion of his play. The poet and the actor 
were equally gay and well pleased with 
each other on this occasion, with much 
respect on the one hand, and a total 
oblivion of animosity on the other; for 
vanity is a passion that is easy to be 
entreated, and unites freely with all the 
best affections. Having observed a green 
mount in the garden, opposite the arch- 
way, I said to our Jundlord, that while 
the servants were preparing the colla- 
tion in the temple, | would surprise him 
with a stroke at the golf, as I should 
drive a ball through his archway into the 
Thames once in three strokes, I had 
measured the distance with my eye in 
walking about the garden, and accord- 
ingly, at the second stroke, made the ball 
alight in the mouth of the gateway, and 
roll down the green slope into the river. 
This was so dexterous that he was quite 
eurprised, and begged the club of me by 
which such a feat had been performed. 
We passed a very agreeable afternoon ; 
and it is hard to say which were hap- 
pier, the landlord and landlady, or the 
guests, ? 


At this time the Scotch clergy 
were alarmed with a threat that the 
window tax was to be extended to 
their manses, and Carlyle exercised 
his influence and habits of business 


in warding off the fatal blow. Greater 
prominence is given to this question 
than its importance deserves; but 
it shows how completely the author 
adopted the professional feelings of 
the cloth, and how natural it was 
that: presbyteries and synods should 
soften in their estimate of a fre- 
quenter of plays and visitor of Gar- 
rick, when they saw the efforts he 
made on their behalf. It was not 
merely with a view to his own im- 
portance that he rode in Hyde Park 
with Lord Bute, and supped with 
the Duke of Argyll. 

Romance-writers have regretted, 
with great justice, the easy travelling 
of the present day, where, unless you 
are favoured with a collision of trains, 
there is no adventure possible. Smol- 
let, who became one of the chosen 
brothers during his visit to London, 
could never have got through his 
three volumes without strange inci- 
dents on the road, and at the inns 
where the waggon put up; and Car- 
lyleis indebted to the same unfailing 
sources for scenes equal to those in 
Roderick Random. But these we 
must pass over, leaving the reader 
to imagine the variety of queer in- 
cident and acute remark which re- 
lieved the fatigue of a ride of four 
hundred miles, performed between 
London and their homes by Carlyle 
and Robertson, Adam the architect, 
and Home. Oxford, Blenheim, War- 
wick, are described with great vigour ; 
and Birmingham, we are sorry to say, 
roused no admiration in the soul of 
the author of Douglas, who rem: rked, 
after being dragged through an en- 
ormous manufactory, “ that it seemed 
there as if God had created man only 
for making buttons.” When the 
finally crossed the border, they too 
their different ways, having laid in a 
stock of presents and trinkets; “ Ro- 
bertson,” he says, “for his wife and 
children at Gladsmuir, and Home 
and I for the children at Polwarth 
manse.” And thereby hangs a tale. 
For one of these children was Mary 
Roddam, who, in two years after this, 
became his wife. A wise and beauti- 
ful creature of eighteen accepted the 
hand of the mature and now cele- 
brated man of thirty-eight, and the 
view of his domestic happiness is 
delightful. Sarah, the elder sister, 
he tells us, was brought up in a 
higher sphere than her junior, being 
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under the guardianship of her rela- 
~ the Blacketts of Northumber- 
d. 


“ Yet Mary, the younger, with no ad- 
vantage but that of living with an aunt 
of superior understanding and great 
worth, though much uneducated, and 
having only one year of the Edinburgh 
boarding-school, soon had her mind en- 
larged and her talents improved by some 
instruction, and the conversation of 
those who frequented us, insemuch that 
in not more than one year after our 
marriage, she appeared not only with- 
out any seeming defect in her education, 
but like a person of high endowments. 
Indeed the quickness of her parts and 
the extent of her understanding were 
surprising, and her talent both in speak- 


ing and writing, and in delicacy of taste, - 


truly as admirable as any woman I ever 
knew. Add to this that she was noble 
and generous in the highest degree, com- 
assionate even to weakness, and, if her 
riends were in distress, totally forgetful 
and negligent of herself. I do not think 
it is possible I could derive greater satis- 
faction from any circumstance in human 
life than I did from the high approba- 
tion which was given to my choice by 
the very superior men who were my 
closest and most discerning friends, such 
as Ferguson, Robertson, Blair, and Ban- 
natine, not merely by words, but by the 
open, respectful, and confidential man- 
ner in which they conversed with her.” 
But almost trom the commence- 
ment of their married life, a cloud 
fell upon jtheir hearthstone which all 
his energy and joyousness of disposi- 
tion could not remove, His children 
died in early youth, and, the last of 
them dying in 1777, left him desolate 
for the remainder of his thirty years’ 
ome. Community of grief, 
owever, only bound him the more 
to the bereaved mother; and the 
editor excellently remarks on this, 
“that while his memoranda record 
continued visits and receptions of 
strangers, they bear no trace of his 
being addicted in later life to the 
social convivialities where males only 
can be present; for his faithful part- 
ner, Mary, is his almost constant 
companion, whether his visits be to 
a ducal mansion in London, or to the 
quiet manse of some old companion. 
Meantime, with Hume, and Robert- 
son, and Blair, the even current of 
his life flowed on, and we must refer 
to the volume itself for elaborate 
characters of these his chosen friends, 
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Some anecdotes, however, of David, 
we cannot pass over, which bring 
the historian of England before ug 
with remarkable skill. “He was a 
man,” he says, “of great knowledge, 
and of a social and benevolent tem. 
per, and truly the best-natured man 
in the world.” 

“He was branded with the title of 
Atheist, on account of the many attacks 
on revealed religion that are to be found 
in his philosophical works, and in man 
places of his Fistory—the last of which 
are still more objectionable than the 
first, which a friendly critic might call 
only sceptical, Apropos of this, when 
Mr. Robert Adam, the celebrated archi- 
tect, and his brother, lived in Edinburgh 
with their mother, an aunt of Dr.Robert- 
son’s, and a very respectable woman, she 
said to her son, ‘I shall be glad to see 
any of your companions to dinner, but 
I hope you will never bring the Atheist 
here to disturb my peace.’ But Robert 
soon fell en a method to reconcile her 
to him, for he introduced him under 
another name, or concealed it carefall 
from her. When the company parted, 
she said to her son, ‘I must confess 
that you bring very agreeable compa- 
nions about you, but the large jolly man 
who sat next me is the most agreeable of 
them all.’ ‘This was the very Atheist,’ 
said he, ‘ mother, that you was so much 
afraid of.’ ‘ Well,’ says she, ‘you may 
bring him here as much as you please, 
for he’s the most innocent, agreeable 
facetious man I ever met with.’ This 
was truly the case with him ; for though 
he had much learning and a fine taste, 
and was professedly a sceptic, though by 
no means an atheist, he had the greatest 
simplicity of mind and manners with 
the utmost facility and benevolence of 
temper of any man I ever knew. His 
conversation was truly irresistible, for 
while it was enlightened, it was naive 
almost to puerility. 

“| was one of those who never believ- 
ed that David Hume’s sceptical princi- 
ples had laid fast hold on his mind, but 
thought that his books proceeded rather 
from affectation of superiority and pride 
of understanding and love of vainglory. 
I was confirmed in this opinion, after his 
death, by what the Honourable Patrick 
Boyle, one of his most intimate friends, 
told me many years ago at my house in 
Musselburgh, where he used to come 
and dine the first Sunday of every Gene- 
ral Assembly, after his brother, Lord 
Glasgow, ceased to be Lord High Com- 
missioner. When we were talking of 
David, Mrs. Carlyle asked Mr. Boyle if 
he thought David Hume was as great a0 
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unbeliever as the world took him to be? 
He answered, that the world judged 
from his books, as they had a right to 
do; but he thought otherwise, who had 
known him all his life, and mentioned 
the following incident: When David 
and he were both in London, at the 
riod when David’s mother died, Mr. 
Boyle, hearing of it, soon after went 
into his apartment—for they lodged in 
the same house—when he found him in 
the deepest affliction and in a flood of 
tears. After the usual topics of condo- 
lence, Mr. Boyle said to him, ‘ My friend, 
ou owe this uncommon grief to your 
Loving thrown off the principles of reli- 
ion; for if you had not, you would 
ove been consoled by the firm belief 
that the good lady, who was not only 
the best of mothers, but the most pious 
of Christians, was now gs yrs 
happy in the realms of the just.’ To 
which David replied, ‘Though I threw 
out my speculations to entertain and 
employ the learned and metaphysical 
world, yet in other things I do not think 
so differently from the rest of mankind 
as you may imagine.’ To this my wife 
was a witness. ‘This conversation took 
lace the year after David died, when 
Dr. Hill, who was to preach, had gone 
to a room to look over his notes. 

“ At this period, when he first lived 
in Edinburgh, and was writing his His- 
tory of England, his circumstances were 
narrow, and he accepted the office of 
Librarian to the Faculty of Advocates, 
worth £40 per annum. But it was not 
for the salary that he accepted this em- 
ployment, but that he might have easy 
access to the books in that celebrated 
library ; for, to my certain knowledge, 
he gave every farthing of the salary to 
families in distress. Of a piece with 
this temper was his curiosity and cre- 
dulity, which were without bounds, 
specimen of which shall be afterwards 
given when I come down to Militia and 
the Poker. His economy was strict, as 
he loved independency; and yet he 
was able at that time to give suppers 
to his friends in his small lodging in the 
Canongate. He took much to the com- 
pany of the younger clergy, not from a 
wish to bring them over to his opinions, 
for he never attempted to overturn any 
man’s principles, but they best under- 
stood his notions, and could farnish him 
with literary conversation. Robertson 
and John Home and Bannatine and I 
lived all in the country, and came only 

riodically to the town. Blair and 

ardine both lived in it, and suppers be- 
ing the only fashionable ne at that 
time, we dined where we best could, 
and by cadies assembled our friends to 
meet us in a tavern by nine o’clock ; and 


a fine time it was when we could collect 
David Hume, Adam Smith, Adam Fer- 
guson, Lord Elibank, and Drs. Blair and 
Jardine, on an hour’s warning.” 

“As Mr. Hume’s circumstances im- 
proved he enlarged his mode of living, 
and instead of the roasted hen and 
mineed collops, and a bottle of punch, 
he gave both elegant dinners and sup- 
pers, and the best claret, and, which 
was best of all, he furnished the enter- 
tainment with the most instructive and 
pleasing conversation, for he assembled 
whosoever were most knowing and 
agreeable among either the laity or 
clergy. This he always did, but still 
more unsparingly when he became what 
he called rich. For innocent mirth and 
agreeable raillery 1 never knew his 
match, Jardine, who sometimes bore 
hard upon him—for he had much drol- 
lery and wit, though but little learning 
—never could overturn his temper. 
Lord Elibank resembled David in his ta- 
lent for collecting agreeable companions 
on. t209 9 and had a house in town for 
several winters chiefly for that purpose. 

“David, who delighted in what the 
French call plaisanterie, with the aid of 
Miss cr Ord, one of the Chief Ba- 
ron’s daughters, contrived and executed 
one that gave him very great delight. 
As the New Town was making its pro- 
gress westward, he built a house in the 
south west corner of St. Andrew Square. 
The street leading south to Princes 
Street had not yet got its name affixed, 
but they got a workman early one 
morning to paint on the corner-stone of 
David’s house ‘St. David's Street,’ 
where it remains to this day.” 

Whether David’s pleasantry as 
recorded in the next anecdote was 
equally agreeable to the subject of it, 
we are not told. Probably the refer- 
ence to the great master of Roman 
eloquence may have neutralised the 
hint it seems to convey of some de- 
gree of stillness, and perhaps osten- 
tation, in the minister’s pulpit minis- 
trations. 

‘ Being at Gilmerton, where David 
Hume was on a visit, Sir David Kin- 
loch made him go to Athelstaneford 
church, where I preached for John 
Home. When we met before dinner, 
‘What did you mean,’ says he to me, 
‘ by treating John’s congregation to-da 
with one of Cicero’s academics? I di 
not think that such heathen morality 
would have passed in East Lothian.” 


At this time elocution was so highly 
valued, irrespective of the facts or 
reasonings it conveyed, that a depre- 
ciation of doctrine was perhaps an 
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additional compliment to the mode 
of delivery. Dr. Blair, who appears 
to our inflamed palates so wairsh and 
unseasoned, was considered the model 
of all the requirements of a Christian 
orator. Yet, like the man who could 
only jump very high in his native 
parisl, Blair’s eminence as a speaker 
was limited to the Church, The 
readier tongue of Carlyle enables him 
to enjoy the incident of a foolish lay 
elder in the Assembly, who offered 
Blair a thousand pounds to teach him 
the art of speaking in public. 

“ As Blair was Professor of Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres, he thought he was 
the most likely person to comply with 
his request; but he had not observed 
that Dr. Blair never spoke in public 
himself, but from the pulpit, from which 
he might have gathered that the know- 
ledge of rhetoric is different from the 
practice.” 

Accepting, therefore, the Cicero- 
nian part of St. David’s criticism, 
Carlyle gives us another anecdote of 
the great historian and the charming 
dramatist, which shows that “plea- 
gantry” was not confined to one side. 

“At the Poker Club, when every- 
body wondered what could have toe 
a clerk of Sir William Forbes run away. 
with £900—‘I know that very well: 
says John Home to David; ‘for when 
he was taken, there was found in his 
sma your Philosophical Works aud 

oston’s Fourfold State of Man.’” 

The Poker Club, institnted in ridi- 
cule of the more puritanic brethren, 
might furnish excellent quotations, 
illustrative of the wit and freedom of 
our Scottish society, but space warns 
us to hurry on. Journeys to England, 
residences in Harrowgate, alternating 
with ecclesiastical schemes and ora- 
tions, fill up the remainder of the 
work with unflagging spirit. But, at 
last, we find the effect of “‘ years, that 
bring the philosophic mind;” anda 
short extract, which we take from 
the editor’s Supplementary Chapter, 
“shuts up the story of the days” of 
that gay and sparkling fellowship, 
in a letter to Sir John Macpherson. 
This gentleman had risen to be Gov- 
ernor of British India, in succession 
to Warren Hastings, and was now 
come home. The date is 1796, 

“Now for an account of your old 
friends, which, if you saw Ferguson as 
he passed, which I think you did, I 
might spare. 

“To begin with Robertson, whom you 
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shall see no more; in one word, he ap- 
—_ more respectable when he was 

ying than ever he did even when 
living. He was calm and collected, and 
even placid, and even gay. My poor 
wife had a desire to see him, and went 
on purpose, but when she saw him from 
® window, leaning on his daughter, with 
vis tottering frame, and directing the 
gardener how to dress some flower-beds, 
her sensibility threw her into a pa- 
oxysm of grief; she fled up-stairs to 
Mrs. Russell and could not see him, 
His house, for three weeks before he 
died, was really an anticipation of 
heaven, 

“Dr. Blair is as well as possible, 
Preaching every Sunday with increasing 
applause, and frisking more with the 
whole world than ever he did in his 
youngest days, no symptoms of frailty 
about him; and though he was huffed 
at not having an offer of the prinei- 
pality, he is happy in being resorted to 
as the head of the University. : 

“John Home is in very good health 
and spirits, and has had the comfort, for 
two or three winters, of having Major 
Home, his brother-in-law, a very sensi- 
ble man, in the house with him, which 
makes him less dependent on stranger 
company, which, in advanced years, is 
not so easy to be found, nor endured 
when it is found. 

“ With respect to myself, I have had 
many warnings within these three 
years, but on the whole, as I have onl 
fits of illness, and no disease, I am slid- 
ing softly on to old age, without any 
remarkable infirmity or failure, and 
can, upon occasions, preach like a son of 
thunder (1 wish I were the Bold Thun- 
der for a week or two) against the vile 
levelling Jacobins, whom Iabhor. My 
wife, your old friend, has been better 
than usual this winter, and is strong in 
metaphysicks, and ethicks, and (can) 
almost repeat all Ferguson’s last book 
of Lectures, which do him infinite hon- 
our. I say, of that book, that if Reid is 
the Aristotle, Ferguson is the Plato of 
Seotch philosophers; and the Faculty of 
Arts of Edinburgh have adopted my 
phrase.” 


The abruptness of the conclusion 
of the Autobiography deprives us of 
a picture of the times after 1770, but 
the loss is partly supplied by the re- 
collections with which the old man 
eloquent breaks through the thread 
of his narrative, and carries us con- 
siderably beyond that date. Taking, 
however, the finished portion of the 
work, we believe that the social and 
public life of any equal period 
never had so graphic a chronicler be- 
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fore. No national change, we have 
already remarked, was ever more 
complete than that which occurred 
during Carlyle’s lifetime, although, 
from the steadiness of its progress, its 
power and rapidity almost escaped 
observation. But in looking back 
from the terminus we reach in 1805, 
we can estimate the strength and 
vigour of the engine which carried us 
all the way from 1722, without any 
accident to wheel or boiler. 

We have seen the mode of travel- 
ling up to 1775, and got our first view 
of modern locomotion in the intro- 
duction of post-chaises, and the 
commencement of turnpike roads. 
Wretched streets traversed the most 
picturesque and dirtiest town in 
Europe; and the meanest of wynds 
and alleys were the residences of the 
learned and noble. The habits of 
the people had become a proverb for 
all that was anti-saponaceous and 
coarse. But towards the end of the 
work we see notices of the rising on 
the opposite ridge from the city of 
the Stuarts, of a new and splendid 
capital, which furnished fitting homes 
for the polished gentry and accom- 
plished poets, philosophers, and 
historians, who seemed to be sub- 
dued by the spirit of the houses they 
dwelt in, and could not continue to 
practise in Queen Street or St. An- 
drew Square, the convivialities and 
excesses which found a _ congenial 
locus in the purlieus of the Grass- 
market or the Flesher’s Close. Ar- 
chitecture, no less than the other 
faithfully cultivated arts, softens the 
manners, and will not permit people to 
persist in being barbarous. Contem- 
poraneously with the growth of the 
New Town, the savage joviality which 
had characterised the Old disap- 
peared. Tavern life fwas extinguish- 
ed by the size of the apartments at 
home; and a country minister would 
pause a good while before he sent a 
“ecady” to summon the Moderator of 
the Assembly, two or three of the 
Judges, and the Principal of the 
University, to meet him at a hotel- 
supper on half-an-hour’s notice. Yet 
this was common eighty years ago, 
as recorded in this volume, Re- 
ligious and party spirit also ran so 
high that the Kirk, though divided 
against itself, found an ample super- 
fluity of hate to bestow on- Dissent 


and Episcopalianism. The adherents 
of that old communion felt their re- 
cent fall embittered by the insults of 
their successful rivals, and revenged 
themselves by cherishing a romantic 
sort of Jacobitism among their flocks, 
which so alarmed the Government 
that it would not permit the ra‘sing of 
a Scotch militia, believing that the 
majority of the people were disaffect- 
ed, if not disloyal. ‘ For it must be 
observed,” says Carlyle, “ that when 
Presbytery was re-established at the 
Revolution, after the reign of Epis- 
copacy for 29 years, more than two- 
thirds of the people of the country, 
and most part of the gentry, were 
Episcopals; the restoration of Pres- 
bytery by King William being chiefly 
owing to the Duke of Argyle, March- 
mont, Stair, and other Jeading nobles 
who had suffered under Charles and 
James, and who had promoted the 
Revolution with all their interest and 
power.” 

This work, though latest published, 
forms, in fact, the commencement of 
the series of biographic and anecdo- 
tic reminiscences of the last century 
with which our own day is enriched. 
The admirable Recollections of Lord 
Cockburn begin nearly where Carlyle 
leaves off. Sir Walter Scott was 
thirty-three at Carlyle’s death, and 
the wondrous strain is carried on 
till the gentle ripple of the Tweed 
sounded on that September morning 
into his dying room, in 1832. In 
many respects, the earlier revelations 
are superior to the rest. In personal 
interest, we cannot, of course, place 
them on a par with the records of 
the man who would be acknowledged 
the greatest of modern poets, if he 
were not undoubtedly the greatest of 
English novelists; bat as a repro- 
duction of a distinct individuality we 
hold them not to be inferior even to 
the master-piece of Lockhart. Fol- 
lowing no master, moulding himself 
on no model, the charm of these pages 
is their originality. They are not Bos- 
wellian, nor Johnsonian, nor Oolley 
Cibberish, nor traceable to any source. 
Yet in their liveliness of description, 
sly touches of satire, and vigorous 
analysis of character, combined with 
the naturalness of incident and sur- 
prising variety of interest deduced 
from ordinary adventure, we are con- 
stantly reminded of Gil Blas, 
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French Revolution of 1830, Ary Scheffer 
during the, 574—and that of 1848, 
583 et seq. 

French treaty, conduct of the ministry 
on the, 153. 

Frere, Sir Bartle, defence of the Indian 
finance scheme by, 555 et seq. 

Fresco - Parntines or Itaty—rtue Ar- 
UNDEL Society, 458. 

Fripp, Mr., painting by, 73. 

Frith, Mr., his Claude Duval, 67. 

Garibaldi, the victory of, at Melazzo, 
357 et seq. 

Garrison duty, comparative simplicity 
of, « volunteers, 150. 

Gast! .au, Mr. Dunkeld by 73. 

Genii », on the alleged affinity between, 
and madness, 302. 

German fables, characteristics of, 476. 

Ghosts, the so-called evidences of, 387. 

Gilbert, Mr. the paintings of, 75. 

Giotto, the frescoes of, in the Arena 
chapel at Padua, 461. 

Gladstone, Mr., his budget, 123. 

Glatton, the, her engagement with the 
French frigates, 628. 


Gloire, the, the iron-plated frigate, 629 
et seg.—description of her, 635 et seg, 

Goethe, as an illustration of the alleged 
affinity between genius and madness, 
305. 

Goldsmith, the eccentricities of, and 
their source, 310. 

Goodall, Mr. painting by, 79. 

Gowdie, Isabell, the confessions of witch- 
craft by, 59 et seg. 

Graham, major, evidence of, on civil 
service appointments, 509. 

Great Earruquake At Lisson, THE, 195, 

Great Wits, Map Wits? 802. 

Greece, the Arthurian legends as repro- 
ductions from, 314. 

Grote, Mrs. ner Memoirs or Ary 
Scuerrer, reviewed, 572. 

Guenever, the traditional history of, 328, 

Gun-boats, the steam, and their services, 
619. 

Gwalior contingent, the, its history dur- 
ing the mutiny, 173. 

H. D. R, the reputed traces of primeval 
man, by, 422. 

Haag, Mr., painting by, 74. 

Halsted, captain, on the iron-plated 
ships, 625. 

Hamilton, the Covenanting leader, 165. 

Hanna, Dr. Wyciirre anp THE Hv- 
cuenots, by, reviewed, 231. 

Harar caravan, the, at Berbera, 26. 

Harding, Mr., paintings by, 74. 

Hare, Mr., his Keform scheme, 126. 

Harrison, Mr, the supposed murder of, 
54—his own narrative, 56. 

Hastings, lord, death of, in the Tower, 
851. 

Hastings, Warren, the case of, 544. 

Hayworth, Peel, and Yates, origin of the 
firm of, 254. 

Heineccius on voluntary confessions of 
crime, $4. 

Hemans, Cuartes, Catuorto Iraty, By, 
reviewed, 896. 

Henry V., character, d&c. of, 349. 

Henry VL. imprisonment and death of, 
in the Tower, 350. 

Henry VIL., imprisonments, dc, in the 
Tower under, 852. 

Henry VIIL, the Tower and its prison- 
ers under, 352, 353 et seq. 

Herbert, Mr., his Lily of Israel, 67, 71, 


80. 

Herbert, Mr. Sidney, his instructions to 
the national defences commission, 1365. 

Hermione frigate, self-accusations in con- 
nection with the mutiny on board the, 
64. 

Herne, lieutenant, notices of, 22,26 et seg. 

Hicks, Mr.,the General post-office by, 68. 

Hislop, Andrew, misrepresentations re- 
garding Claverhouse in connection 
with, 158. 

Holmes, colonel, pursuit of Tantia Topee 
by, 175, 177, 191. 
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Home office, Peel's services in the, 261. 

Honner, brigadier, pursuit of Tantia 
Topee by, 190, 191. 

Hook, Mr., the paintings of, 78. 

Hope, colonel, operations of, against 
Tantia Topee, 180, 181. 

Hopley, Elizabeth, the case of, 62. 

House architecture, the characteristic, of 
the successive centuries, 345. 

Houses, new and old, 844, 

Huguenots, the, Hanna’s history of, 235. 

Hunt, H., his finding of Christ, &e., 81 
— Leigh, fable from D’Hertelot by, 
483—Mr. W., paintings by, 75. 

Huskisson, Mr., the dispute between, 
and Wellington, 263, 264. 

Income-tax, the proposed Indian, 555 
et seq. 

InpiA, THE ADMIN STRATION OF, 542— 
Our onty Dancer In, 688—the so- 
called mutiny among the British 
troops in, 243 ef seq. 

India council, charges by Sir Charles 
Wood in, &e , 546. 

Inptan Empire, THE TRANSITION STATE OF 
our, 241. 

Indian army, the committee on, its re- 
port, &e., 545 et seq. 

Indian mutiny, conduct of the Com- 
pany’s servants during, 241. 

Inference, danger of accepting as sight, 
382. 

Insanity, alleged conviction of genius 
with, 302. 

Ireland, Peel's secretaryship of, 259. 

Jron-cLaD Susps or War, 616—part IL, 
633. 

Italy, probable destiny of United King- 
dom of, 405—prospects, &e., of art in 
counection with the receut changes 
in, 458 et seq. 

Jackson, Mr., painting by, 74. 

James I., imprisonment of, in the Tower, 
349. 

Jane Shore, the imprisonment, &e. of, in 
the Tower, 351. 

Jhansi, the capture of, during the mu- 
tiny, 173. 

Jones, Mr., his angulated ships’ armour, 
642. 

Juvieiat Puzztrs—Tue Camrppen Won- 
per, 54—The Annesitry Case, 565. 

Justice, defects in the administration of, 
in the Roman States, 401. 

Kempthorne, captain, his proposed ships’ 
armour, 649, 

Kinburn, the floating batteries at, 620. 

Koch's life of Massena, on, 1. 

Krasnoi, the battle of, 17. 

Kurrum, sketches at, 23, 24. 

Kutusoff, marshal, character of, 7—the 
battle of Borodino, 8—notices of, dur- 
lg campaign of 1812, 9 et seg—at- 
tempts to negotiate, 11—notices of 
him, 12 et seg, 


Laudseer’s Flood in the Highlands, 77. 


Layard, Mr., on the destruction of Italian 
frescoes,439—on the frescoes at Spello, 
360—on those of Perugino at Pani- 
cale, 461. 

Leslie, G. D., paintings by, 71. 

Lessing, the daw with borrowed plumes 
from, 476—the dying wolf from, 476. 

Lewes, G. H., Tuzonies or Foon sy, 676. 

Liebig’s theory of food, criticism of, 676 
et seq. 

Linnell, Messrs, paintings by, 72. 

J rswon, THE Great EArinQquake At, 195. 

Lockhart, colonel, operations of, against 
‘Tantia Topee, 180, 181. 

Lollards, imprisonment of the, in the 
Tower, 350 

London, probable effects of capture of, 
136—varivus plans for defence of, in 
case of invasion, 142 et seg. 

London police, opposition to Peel’s sys- 
tem of, 266. 

Lottery, the, and its effects in the Ro- 
man States, 4113. 

Louis Philippe, friendship between, and 
Ary Scheffer, 573—during the Revo- 
lution of 1830, 574—and during that 
of 1848, 583 et seq. 

Lyons, lord, views of, on iron-plated 
ships, 624. 

Macaulay, lieutenant, Belooch horse un- 
der, 175. 

Macautay, Lorn, anp Dunner, 155. 

MacCallum, Mr., painting by, 171. 

Mackenzie, Sir George, on confessions of 
witcheraft, 61. 

Maclachlan, Margaret, and Margaret 
Wilson, the execution of, and Macau- 
lay’s use of it against Claverhouse, 157. 

Madness, on the alleged affinity between 
it and genius, 302. 

Madras, opposition of the government of, 
to Mr. Wilson’s financial scheme, 558. 

Madras army, the, and its fidelity, 694, 
696. 

Magistrate, the, Hanna’s views of the 
office of, 235. 

Malenchini, general, at Melazzo, 340. 

Mallory, the compiler of the Mort d’Ar- 
thure, 318. 

Malo Jaroslawitz, the battle of, 13. 

Mammalian bones, human implements 
found in connection with, and infer 
ences from this, 422 et seq. 

Man, tue Repurep Traces or Priwevan, 
422. 

Manchester massacre, Peel’s speech on 
the, 260, : 

Mann, Mr., evidence of, on the Civil 
Service question, 513. 

Marie, the princess, friendship between 
and Ary Scheffer, 575. 

Marmont’s Memoirs, notice of, 1. 

Maun Sing, betrayal of Tautia Topvee 
by, 193. 

Medici, general, at Melazzo, 337 et seg. 

Meeting, tug, by P. 8. Worsley, 484. 
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Metazzo, THE Struceie av, 337. 

Melbourne ministry, the, 271. 

Meredith, (wen, the poems of, 45 et seq. 
—his Wanderer, 48—Lucille, 49 et seq. 

Merlin, the traditional history of, 322. 

Michel, general, operations of, against 
Tantia Topee, 181 e¢ seq. 

Milaradowitch, general, during the Cam- 
paign of 1812, 18, 14. 

Mill, Mr. Stuart, his Reform scheme, 
126, 127. 

Millais, the Black Brunswickers by, 79. 

Milnes, Mr., his dissent from the 1eport 
of the Civil Service Committee, 507 
and note. 

Mohturfa, the, in India, 556. 

More, Sir Thomas, the execution of, 353. 

Moreav, La PsycHOLoGIE MORBIDE BY, 
reviewed, 802. 

Morgan la Faye, the tradition of, 321. 

‘Mort d’Arthure, the, 311. 

Mortar boats, the, 619. 

Moscow, the entry of the French into, 
and burning of it, 9—the retreat, 12 
et seq. 

Murder, revelations of alleged, through 
spiritualism. 390. 

Naftel, Mr., paintings by, 73. 

Napier, brigadier, operations of, against 
Tantia Topee, 173. 

Napier’s Memoirs of Dundee, extracts 
from, 167. 

Napoleon's Russian Campaign of 1812, 
secret. history of. 1. 

Napoleon IIL, his system of government 
illustrated from a French election, 107 
—policy of, &e. towards Rome and 
the Pope, 404—the naval prepara- 
tions &. of, 619—his experiments on 
iron-plated ships, 620 et seq. 

NationaL Derences AND VOLUNTEERS, 
135. 

Naylor, colonel, operations of, against 
Tantia Topee, 179. 

Neapolitans, the defeat of the, at Me- 
Jazzo, 337 et seq. 

Newton, Mr., painting by, 73. 

Ney, marshal, during the Russian cam- 
paign, 4, 5. 

Nizam, the, his fidelity during the 
mutiny, 184. 

Nomination system, the, in connection 
with Civil Service Appointments, 508 
—examples of its abuse, 509. 

Norfolk, the duke of, as a prisoner in 
the Tower, 356. 

Norman Sinctam, Part VI., 85—Part 
VIL, 208—Part VIIL., 358—Part IX., 
488--Part X., 587-—-Part XI., 716. 

Northmen, alleged origin of the Arthu- 
rian legends with the, 813. 

Oakes, Mr., painting by, 71. 

O'Connell and the monster meetings, 
Peel’s policy regarding, 272. 

Odessa, the bombardment of, 618. 

O’ Neill, Mr., paintings by, 69. 
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Orleans, the duke and duchess of (Louis 
Philippe), friendship between, and 
Ary Scheffer, 573. 

Orleans, the duchess of, during the Re- 
volution of 1848, 584. 

Oude, lord Clyde's cor.quest of, 172, 

Osborn, Miss, painting by, 68, 

Overstone, lord, on the effects of capture 
of London, 186—oen the defence from 
invasion, 141, 

Owen’s Fo.ttalls on the Boundary of 
Another World, review of, 385. 

Oxford, the bishop of, his-allegories, 480, 

Paixham, general, on iron-plating for 
ships, 619. 

Palmer, Mr ,water colour painting by,73, 

Panicale, frescoes, by Perugino at, 461, 

Papa GovERNMENT, THE, 316. 

Parke, brigadier, operations of, against 
Tantia Topee, 179, 183, 187 et seg. 
Parliament, the Report of Committee of, 
on the Civil Service question, 507 et seq. 
Partisans, employment of the volunteers 
as, in event of invasion, 146 et seq. 
Patronage, abuses of, in Civil Service 

Appointments, 509. 

Peard, colonel, at Melazzo, 340. 

Peet, Sir Laurence, nis Lire or Sr 
Rosert Peer reviewed, 253. 

Peet, Stir Rosert, SKETCH oF THE LiFe 
AND CHARACTER OF, 253, 

Peel, Robert, the founder of the family, 
253—the first Sir Robert and his cha- 
racter, 255 et seq. 

Peirson, Peter, murder of by the Cove- 
nanters, 165. 

Peninsular war, mutual courtesies of the 
French and British during the, 6u8 et 
seq. 

Porive, the execution of the, 54. 

Perthe, M. Boucher de, his discovery of 
the flint implements: of Abbéville, 
memoirs on them, &e., 422 et seg. 

Perugino, frescoes by, at Panicale 461. 

Pinturicchio, frescoes by, at Spello, &e,, 
460. 

Pitt, comparison of, and Peel, 257. 

Pius 1X., ceremonial of the election of, 
397 et segq—picture of his court, pri- 
vate life, &e., 398 et seq. 

Phillip, Mr., the marriage of the Prin- 
cess-royal by, 67. 

Plymouth, defences proposed for, 137. 

Poxtry, 37. 

Pope. the resistance to his secular power 
under Edward III, 233--ceremonial 
of the election of a 897—isolation of 
his position, 898—deseription of his 
court, &e., 398—probable results of 
the suppression of his temporal power, 
406. 

Portsmouth, defences proposed for, 137, 
139. 

Portugal, causes of her fall in India, 544. 

Poverty, alleged connection of, with ge- 
nius, 807. 
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Prelate, the title of, in the Papal States, 


398. 
Pre-Raphaelites, the works of the, 71. 
Press, censorship of, in the Papal States, 
402. 
Prestwich, Mr., Papers by, on the flint 
implements of Abbéville, 422, 423. 
Primeval Man, toe Reeutep Traces or, 
422. 

Procress, by P. S. Worsley, 485. 

Proverss, 472—their origin and first 
character, ib.—their different charac- 
ters, 474—the Fable, 475. 

Pugh, Dr. Owen, views of, regarding 
King Arthur, 315. 

Rajgurgh, defeat of Tantia Topee at, 182. 

Rajpootana, state of, before and during 
the Mutiny, 174 et seq. 

Rao Sahib, the, 173. 

Redgrave, Mr., paintings by, 71. 

Rees, Mr., views of, regarding King Ar- 
thur, 316. 

Reform, rise of the ery for, 261. 

Rerorm Bitt, tur, AND THE Tory Parry, 
1238. 

Reform question, Peel’s conduct on the, 
267 et seq. 

Reformation, the, general interest of, 
231—its character in France, 235. 

Resistance, description of the, 642. 

Richard 1f., connection of the Tower 
with his career, 848. 

Richard III., execution of Hastings and 
persecution of Jane Shore by, 351. 

Richardson, Mr., Durham by, 73. 

Ridley’s Persian Tales, 480. 

Rifled cannon, the adoption of, in 
France, 621. 

Rigollot, M., on the flint implements of 
Abbéville, 422. 

Roberts, Mr., paintings by, 77. 

Roberts, general, operations of, against 
Tantia Topee, 175 et seq. 

Romance or Agostini, see Agostini. 

Rome, prevalent discontent at, and its 
causes, 401—as the capital of a King- 
dom of Italy, 405, 

Romilly, Mr., evidence of, on Civil Ser- 
vice Appointments, 509. 

Rose, Sir Hugh, the operations of, dur- 
ing the mutiny, 173. 

Rostopchin, the burning of Moscow by, 
9, 10. 

Roya ACADEMY, THE, AND OTHER Exat- 
BITIONS, 65. 

Russell, lord John, his Reform bill and 
its failure, 128 et seg. 

Russell, Mr., on the floating batteries at 
Kinburn, 620, 621. 

Russian CamPaiGN oF 1812, Witson’s 
Srorer History or THE, reviewed, 1. 

Rywaniu TurkMANS, A VISIT TO THE, 669. 

St. Acheul, the ancient flint-implements 
found at, 424. 

St. Graal or Huly Graal, the legends of 
the, 327. 


Sta. Maria Macgiore, church of, frescoes 
by Pinturiechio in, 459. 
Salar Jung, fidelity of, during the mu- 
tiny, 184, 
Sarganeer, defeat of Tantia Topee at, 
Y. 


Sartorius, admiral, on the steam ram, 
641. 

Scuerrer, Ary, Sxeron or rae Lire, &e., 
or, 572, 

Schreiber, Lady Charlotte, publication 
of the Mabinogion by, 314. 

Science, aspects and influences of, 87. 

Scientific evidence, on the laws of, 381 
et seq., 426 et seg. 

Scott, sirWalter,Claverhouse as depicted 
by, 155—on the death of Brown of 
Priesthill, 162, 166—as an illustration 
of the alleged affinity between genius 
and madness, 304. 

Srerne 1s Betievinea, 381. 

Segur’s campaign in Russia, 1. 

Senses, on the evidence of the, 381 e 


seg. 

Sapay army, the, our danger in India, 
688, 

Sepoys, anticipations of the, from the 
mutiny, 542—high and low caste, 693. 

Servetus, Calvin’s conduct regarding, 
235 et seq. 

Sevastopol, lesson from the naval bom- 
bardment of, 618. 

Sharpe, archbishop, the murder of, 168 
et seq. : 

Sheilds, account of the murder of arch- 
bishop Sharpe by, 164. 

Shell-guns, inferiority of, 625. 

Ships, wooden, the attack of fortresses 
by, 617. 

Showers, brigadier,operations of, against 
Tantia Topee, 190, 191. 

Sikh army, danger from a, 695. 

Sir Galahad, the legend of, 380 et seg. 

Sir Lancelot, the legends of, 329. 

Smith, brigadier, operations of, against 
Tantia Topee, 180, 183. 

Smith, Dr. Southwood, on self-accusa- 
tion, 63. 

Smolensko, the battle of, 4. 

Socrat Scrence, 698. 

Socrates, as an illustration of the alleged 
alliance between genius and madness, 
804. 

Solomon, Mr., “Drowned, Drowned,” 
by, 68. 

Somatt Lanp, Caprain Srexke’s ADVEN- 
TURES IN, 32. 

Somerset, brigadier, pursuit of Tantia 
Topee by, 192. 

Southey, the insanity of, 309. 

Speke, Captain, ADVENTURES OF, IN So- 
MALI Lanp, 22. 

Spello, fresco-paintings at, by Pinturiec- 
chio, 459. 

Spiritualism, spirit-rapping, &c., review 
of the evidence for, 381 et seg. 
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Staff-corps, the proposed Indian, 551. 

Stanfie'd, Mr., paintings by, 77. 

Stanley, lord, views of, regarding the 
Indian army, 242—report of his Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service, 507—-his 
administration of Indian affairs, 543 
et seq., 545. 

Steam, first objections to its application 
to war-ships, 616. 

Steam-ram, on the proposed, 641. 

Stevens, Mr., on irou-plating for ships, 
619. 

Srrenetu, by P.S Worsley, 486. 

Stroyan, lieutenant, notices of, 22, 26, et 
seg.—his death 32. 

Srrueeie at Mevazzo, tne, 337. 

Surrey, the ear! of, hia execution, 356. 

Sutherland, major, operations vf, against 
Tuntia Topee, 186. 

Sveaborg, lesson from the bombardment 
of, 618. 

Table-turning, review of the evidence 
for, 481, et seq. 

Talbot, Hon. Mr.,whig jobbery in favour 
of, 548, 

Tantra Toper, THE Pursuit or, 172. 

Tarouino, the Russian camp at, 12. 

Taylor, Jeremy, allegory from, 479. 

Tennyson's Idylls, remarks on, 40, 42, 
311. 

Thiers’ History of the Consulate, &e., 1 
—his account of the Russian cam- 
paign, 2—on the losses in the Russian 
campaign, 15. 

Thought, repression of, in the Papal 
States, 402. 

Tickuer If. amone the Tuteves! 408. 

Tiger, the capture, &e. of, off Odessa,617. 

Tilley, Mr., evidence of, on the Civil 
Service question, 510. 

Tory party, the, and the Reform bill, 
123 et seg. 

Tower or Lonpon, Tue, 344. 

TRANSITION STATE OF OUR INDIAN Empire, 
THE, 241. 

Trevelyan, Sir Charles, on Mr. Wilson’s 
financial scheme, 555—his opposition 
to it, &e., 558 et seg. 

Trevor, Mr., evidence of, on Civil Ser- 
vice Appointments, 510, 

Trollope, captain, his defeat of a French 
squadron, 628. 

Trusty, the experiments on the, 625,633. 

Turkmans, THE Rynantu, a Visit 10, 
699. 

Uniforms, the volunteer, 147. 

Universal suffrage, illustrations of the 
present working of in France, 107. 

Valoutina, the buttle of, 5. 
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Vendeans, tacties of the, as a mode) for 
our volunteers, 147. 

Villemarqué, Les Romans de la Table 
Ronde, by. 311. 

Viret, GEvvres pe Ary Scuerrsr, &e,, 
reviewed, 572. 

Volunteers, probable efficiency, manage- 
ment, &e. of, in case of invasion, 145 
et srq. 

Wace, Robert, origin of his Brut d'An- 
gleterre, 318. 

Wales, co nection of the Arthurian le- 
gends with, 314. 

Walker, Patrick. his account of the death 
of Brown of Priesthill, 160 et seg. 

War, tue Covurtesies or, 608—moral 
influences of, 883—danger to Italian 
works of art from, 464. 

Warrior, iron plated ship, description 
of, 636 et seq. 

Water-colour societies, the exhibitions 
of the, 66. 73. 

Watts, Mr., his School of Legislation, 83, 

Webster, Mr., Winter, by, 70. 

Wellington, the duke of. constable of 
the ‘Tower, 851—formation of his 
ministry, 263—his conduct on the 
Catholic question, 264 et seg.—fall of 
his ministry, 266. 

Whitworth, his experiments on iron-clad 
ships, and views on them, 626 ef seg. 

Wiazma, battie of, 14. 

William the Conqueror, the Tower built 
by, 348. 

Willoughby, Mr., his views regarding 
the Anylo-Iudian army, 246. 

Willoughby, colonel, treatment of, by 
Sir Charles Wood, 548. 

Wuson, “1er R., ats Secrer History or 
THE Russian CAMPAIGN oF 1812 re- 
viewed, 1. 

Wilson, Mr., his scheme of Indian finance, 
553 et seq. 

Wodrow, his account of Hislop’s execu 
tion, 158—and of that of Brown of 
Priesthill, 159. 

Women, on employments for, 708 et seq. 

Wood, Sir Charles, Views of, regarding 
the Indian army, 243 ef seg.—pro- 
ceedings, &e. of, at the head of the 
India board, 546 et seg 

Wooden ships, probable effects of rifled 
shot on, 633. 

Worsley, P. =, Erinnys by, 122—Do- 
mine quo vadis, 239—the Meeting, 
484—Progress, 485—Strength, 486. 

Wright, Mr., his edition of the Mort 
d'arthure, 319. 
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